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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Notice,—Sytvanus Ursan requests bis Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, Gc., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 
following Month, 





FOLK-LORE CONCERNING 
ROBIN HOOD. ~ 

Str,— Some twenty years ago an 
honest and intelligent Yorkshire man, 
who I could answer had no motive but 
truth, told me a “personal trait of this 
bold outlaw,” which, with far from mean 
experience in ballad lore, I never saw 
“in print,” nor do I expect has any 
reader of Syivanvs URBAN. 

In allusion to his weather endurance 
in the “green wood,” “The only thing 
Robin could not stand,” he said, was 
a “cold thaw;” in which probably many, 
myself certainly, far preferring the 
sharpest “crisp frost,” would agree with 
him. 

This, therefore, must have been a 
“morsel” of local tradition, in the 
part of Yorkshire abutting on Notting- 
hamshire, so vividly described in “ Ivan- 
hoe ;” perhaps first peeping out now in 
public after nearly six hundred years. 

Trifles oft lead to higher reflections. 
May not traditions of received history 
—including the highest of all, natural 
and revealed religion—have been pre- 
served with at least equal care as 
those of the most celebrated outlaw 
or hero? P. 


THE LATE LT.-GEN. SIR JOSEPH 
THACKWELL, G.C.B. anp K.H. 
In a memoir supplied to us by a mem- 

ber of the family of this distinguished 

officer, and printed in the Gent. Maa., 

Aug. 1860, pp. 208, 209, it is stated that, 

when severely wounded at Waterloo in 

his left arm, “he instantly seized his 
bridle with his right hand, in which was 
his sword, and still dashed on at the 
head of his regiment.” We are now 
desired, by the same gentleman, to say, 
that “ This is not true, the act imputed 
to him being almost an impossibility. 

The fact is, Sir Joseph, when his left 

arm had been disabled by a shot at the 

battle of Waterloo, instantly seized his 
bridle with his mouth, and still dashed 
on to charge the enemy.” 


LAMBETH DEGREES. 

In reply to several enquiries we have 
to state that the list of Lambeth De- 
grees is complete down to the date of 
the last edition of the Catalogue of Ox- 
ford Graduates, and will be continued 
at intervals. 


ERRATUM. 
P. 218, col. 2, 1. 5, for “Chancel” 
read “ Charnel,” 
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NOTES ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF IRELAND.—VII. 
ARDMORE. 


Tue beautiful little bay of Ardmore lies on the south coast 
of the county of Waterford. Its shores are partly rocky and 


General View of Round Tower, &c. 


partly sand, and along the hill-side on the southern and western 
banks are placed the houses of the village, and above these, on 


the high ground, (the Ard mor,) rises the tall and graceful 
Gent. Mac. 1864, Vor, IT. Kk 
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round tower, forming a striking object from the bay and from 
the country to the north, and with the ruins with which it is 
associated combining to form a group of intense interest to the 
archeologist, whether of Ireland or England. 


The parts in black on the plan are the early portions. 


A. Cathedral. C. St. Declan’s Cell. 
a a a Modern Buttresses. 6b. Modern Door. 
B. Round Tower. c. East Window. 


a. Original Door. 


These ruins, which all stand in an ancient cemetery, con- 
sist of the round tower, the ruined cathedral, and St. Declan’s 
cell or oratory. Besides these there were formerly to the west 
a castle and a monastery, both of which have entirely dis- 
appeared. 

The history of Ardmore is that of many of the ecclesiastical 
establishments in Ireland. A zealous convert from the night 
of paganism to the light of the new faith of Christianity would 
naturally be desirous of freeing his countrymen from the dark 
and brutalizing superstitions by which they were enslaved, and 
for this purpose founded these primitive churches as centres 
from which that light might radiate into all parts of his native 
country. The memories of most of these primitive missionaries 
are still venerated in the localities in which their labours took 
place, as St. Kevin at Glendalough, St. Kieran at Clonmacnoise, 
St. Molaise at Devenish, and St. Declan here at Ardmore. 
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According to Lanigan, Declan lived in the sixth century, 
and was the son of one of the chieftains of the neighbourhood, 
which doubtless gave him great influence. He had been bap- 
tized and instructed by Colman, another Christian teacher 
whose name is still remembered in the locality. Declan’s 
success seems to have been very great. He converted almost 
all the inhabitants of the district where he lived, and having 
had a piece of land at Ardmore granted him by the chief of 
the Deisi, he established a seminary at that place for the in- 
struction of other Christian missionaries, to which numerous 
disciples resorted, and it soon became celebrated, and sent out 
teachers to other parts of Ireland. Here doubtless he built 
a cell and a church, as was the usual custom, both small, and 
both of rude and massive masonry; but the rest of the build- 
ings for his followers, which must have been extensive, would be 
of wood or wattle-work, which was at that time the usual mode 
of building, and which, from the perishable nature of their ma- 
terial, time would soon sweep away and leave no trace behind. 

Declan is usually called a bishop, but as his successor at 
Ardmore, Ultan, was only an abbot, it is very probable 
that there was not as yet a permanent see at Ardmore. In 
many parts of Ireland the bishops presiding over districts had 
not in these early times their residences attached to any par- 
ticular place *. 

It is probable that the foundation thus established went on 
increasing in importance and reputation, though we find no 
mention of it in the annals until 1170, when it had been ad- 
vanced to be a bishopric, as we find in that year that the 
Bishop of Ardmore swore fealty to Henry II., and in 1174 
Eugene, Bishop of Ardmore, is a subscriber to the charter 
granted to the monastery of St. Finbar at Cork, by Dermot, 
King of Munster. Soon after the arrival of the English the 
bishopric of Ardmore was united with that of Lismore, though 
it is not recorded whether this took place in the latter part of 
the twelfth or the commencement of the thirteenth century. 
Bishop Eugene wrote a Life of St. Cuthbert, in which he inci- 
dentally mentions Ardmore as the place where “ Declan magni- 
ficently rests ;” but whether he intended to say that he rested 





* Lanigan. See also Dr. Todd’s Life of St. Patrick, Gent. MaG., vol. i., 1864, 
p- 366. 
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in his own oratory or in a tomb in the more modern cathedral 
it is not possible to guess. It is natural to suppose, and this 
extract seems to confirm the supposition, that the church must 
before this time have been enlarged to meet the increased im- 
portance of the place. This would probably be in the twelfth 
century. This in its turn, as was the universal custom when 
a church increased in reputation and funds were forthcoming, 
would be wholly or in part swept away, rebuilt, or enlarged, ac- 
cording to circumstances; and this we find was the case in 
this church, for it is recorded in the Annals of Innisfallen, 
1203. Moelettrim O’Deubrathra, the reverend priest of Ard- 
more, died after he had ordered and finished the church of 
Ardmore.” This no doubt is the date of the chief part of the 
present church, that is, the end of the twelfth century. This 
priest is said to have been Bishop of Ardmore when he died, 
but this is not certain. 

Tue Cuurcnu, or CaTHEpRAL, consists simply of a nave and 
chancel, withouf aisles or transepts. Neither has it ever had a 
tower, the round tower, as in other instances, serving for steeple 
or belfry. In the chancel, both on the north and south sides at 
the western part, the walls present the peculiar massive masonry 
which we find in the early buildings in Ireland. The eastern 
part of the walls, and the east end, are of the later part of the 
work. The east window has lost its tracery, and is blocked up. 
There was a door in the south wall, also now blocked up. The 
windows in the chancel are modern or reconstructed. The 


Section of Chancel-arch, Cathedral. 


chancel-arch is lofty and moulded, but the mouldings are some- 
what irregular in character, having much of a late look; the 
label is the same as that of the windows, and similar to the © 
abacus of the capitals. The capitals of this arch are richly 
sculptured, and display an-interesting mixture of earlier and 
later work,—on one side of the block of stone the genuine 
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Norman scalloped capital, and on the other side of the same 


Capitals of Chancel-arch, Cathedral. 


block, foliage very nearly approaching to Early English. The 
windows of the nave are round-headed, but there is between 


*» 
Capital of West Window (interior), Cathedral. 


them an arcade of pointed arches. There is a round-headed 
door on the ngrth side, with a pointed one of smaller size under 


Sections of Mouldings, Cathedral. 
1. West Window. 2. and 3. Windows South Side of Nave. 4. Monumental Recess. 


it, and there has also been one on the south. The mouldings 
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of the whole of these features are of a late Norman or trans- 
itional character, and these, with the capitals of the chancel- 
arch and the pointed arcade, shew the date as clearly as if 























A) 

\ St an OK ~ 
r\ r 

Arcade in Nave, Cathedral. 


written to be of the end of the twelfth century. But the lower 
part of the north wall of the nave belongs to an earlier building, - 
and its masonry is different from the upper part with the ar- 
cade which is built upon it, yet the construction of this wall is 
not the same as that of the early part of the chancel, shewing 
that the church has been enlarged or rebuilt and its walls raised 
at various times. 

The lower part of the west end appears to be also of earlier 
date than the upper part. It is ornamented with sculptures, 
which are included within two large semicircular arches, and 
- above these an arcade of round-headed arches, supported on 
round shafts, with octagonal capitals and bases, the whole in 
low relief. Within these small arches have been human figures, 
either single or in groups, but now so much in decay that it is 
almost impossible to even guess what they have been. Under 
the two large arches are a number of small shallow arches 
without capitals; there are three in the northern one and five 
in the southern. Of those in the north “the central one re- 
presents the tree of life, with the serpent coiled among its 
branches, and Adam and Eve standing on either side. The 
right hand niche of this compartment commemorates the con- 
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version of the pagan prince of the Deisi, who, with his spear 
couched and resting on his shoulder, bows himself before the 
Christian missionary”.” In the upper part of the southern arch 
is the judgment of Solomon, and in the same design David play- 
ing on his harp. The figures in the arches below are given cor- 
rectly in the woodcut, but it is difficult to explain them, unless 


— 











ga rn 7 


O. Jewitt, del. § se. 


Portion of the West Front of the Cathedral. 


it be intended for the Nativity and the offerings of the Magi. 
‘The whole of this end of the cathedral is so covered with crus- 
taceous lichens that it is very difficult to make out the sculp- 
tures. It is remarkable that the two large arches in which 
these sculptures occur are not at equal distances from the two 
sides of the gable, and that the window which belongs to the 
transition work, and is in the centre, does not coincide with the 
junction of the arches. It seems to shew that this sculptured 
portion belonged to the intermediate church, and that some 
alteration of plan was made when the late church was built. 
The architectural history of the church is tolerably clear. 
The earliest portion is that already mentioned at the west end 
of the choir. This is of the same character as the oratory of 





» Rev. S. Hayman (Handbook to Youghal), to whom we are indebted for much 
kind assistance, the loan of photographs, &e. 
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St. Declan, and no doubt of the same date. From the vene- 
ration in which these early buildings were held in Ireland, it 
seems to have been the almost universal custom to retain some 
portion of them where practicable, and this portion was always 
retained whatever alteration the church might undergo. It 
seems probable that another church was built in the twelfth 
century, of which the lower part of the west end is a portion, 
and that this was in its turn mostly rebuilt and its chancel 
lengthened by Moelettrim at the end of the twelfth century. 

Tue Crit or Oratory or St. Decuan is situated to the east 
of the cathedral and round tower. It is of the same plan and 
construction as some of the early buildings noticed at Glen- 
dalough and Clonmacnoise. It has the same peculiar but- 
tresses projecting only east and west, the same rude and mas- 
sive masonry, and the same simple construction of its openings ; 
it is no doubt of the same early date. The door is at the 
west end, but blocked up. It has inclined jambs 4 ft. 8 in. 

high, 2 ft. 4in. wide at bottom, 
——~, and 2 ft. at top. The east win- 
“=~ _~ dow remains, and is here given. 

It is 2 ft. 4in. high. The present 

entrance is by an opening broken 

through the wall on the south 

side. The cell has been roofed 

and repaired from time to time, 

and has consequently at first sight 

lost much of its ancient character. 
Its internal dimensions are 13 ft. 2in. by 8ft. llin. It is 
popularly supposed that St. Declan was buried in this cell, which 
is frequented by crowds of people on his commemoration-day, 
July 24, and the mould which is supposed to cover his remains 
being believed to be efficacious in the cure of diseases, small 
quantities of it are carried away by the people year after year, 
until the interior is sunk some feet below the surface of the 
ground, and it has now the appearance of a well. 

Tue Rounp Tower is constructed with ashlar of fine-grained 
sandstone inside and outside. The dimensions given on the 
annexed section are by computation, aided by actual measure- 
ments. It is raised on a double plinth, the lower course of 
which is rough, the upper wrought. It is divided externally by 
three strings into four stages: internally the stages or stories 

I 


East Window of Cell of St. Declan. 
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are more numerous. The sill of the doorway is 13 ft. from the 
plinth. It is on the east side, opposite the cell of St. Declan. 
There is no other feature in this story. In each of the other 
inside stages of the shaft there is a small window, and the top 
story immediately under the conical roof has four larger win- 
dows, nearly facing the cardinal points, with inclined jambs; 
the one on the south square-headed both inside and outside, 
and the other three triangular-headed outside but round or 
shouldered within. The thickness of the wall at these win- 
dows is 2 ft. 5 in., and at the doorway 3ft. 7in. The doorway 
is 2ft. 3in. wide at bottom, and 1 ft. 11 in. at the springing 
of the arch, and its height from the sill to the springing is 
4ft.9in. It is moulded on the outside; inside it is rebated 
for a door, and has also four massive sockets of stone for re- 





SRE SSSR 


Section of Round Tower. Interior of Doorway of Round Tower. 


ceiving wooden bars for fastening the door: one of the lower 
ones is partly broken away; the lower pair would require a bar 
about 5 ft. 6 in., and the upper one of about 4 ft. long. 

The tower inside, below the door, is concealed by a modern 
floor, and it has besides four other modern floors connected by 
ladders. Two of these floors correspond with two ledges or set- 


offs. There is also a set-off of the same kind at the level of the 
Gent. Mac. 1864, Vor, II. kk * 
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sill of the upper windows. One of the small windows of the 
shaft has the sill and part of the jambs moulded the same as 


the doorway. 
At 6 ft. from the lower ledge are three corbels, one of which 
is carved, and the others probably have been, but appear to be 


Corbels, Round Tower. 
defaced. Opposite to this, and level with the window, is another 
carved corbel, and higher up another rough one, and 6 ft. above 
the window sill are two other carved ones, and still higher on 


the west side another °. 
It will be seen from the foregoing careful description that 


Doorway of Round Tower. 


the tower does not belong to the class of early structures which 
we find in many parts of Ireland. Its masonry is of the best 





© For these measurements and description of the round tower, and for much 
other valuable information, as well as for the loan of several drawings, we are 


indebted to Gordon M. Hills, Esq. 
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description, fine jointed, well dressed, and square ashlar. It 
does not diminish in a continuous line from bottom to top, as 
is usual, but it has three slight set-offs, and each of these is 
marked by a decidedly Norman string, a round or torus 
moulding. The doorway likewise is surrounded by a moulding 
equally Norman, but there is an Irish peculiarity in the mould- 
ing being carried under the sill as well as round the arch. It 
should also be noticed that the sill is formed of a very long 
stone. The heads of the windows, though some of them are 
triangular-headed outside, are round or shouldered within. 
In the interior the carved corbels 
projecting from the wall at ir- 
regular intervals are evidently _ 
stones belonging to some earlier 
building and built in here. That 
this is the case is clear, as one, if 
not two, of the stones is upside 
down. These stones themselves 
are not of early Norman work, 
and consequently the building in 
which they are used up cannot be ‘ror of Window-head, Round Tower. 
of early date. Its masonry, its doorway, and its strings clearly 
shew that it cannot be earlier than the latter half of the twelfth 
century. In an investigation which took place a few years since 
it was shewn that in digging the foundations for the tower 
skeletons had been cut through and mutilated, thus proving 
that it was erected on a previously existing cemetery, and 
bringing an unanswerable argument against its early date. The 
conical roof was injured by lightning about thirty years ago. 
As to the uses of the tower, the following account of the 
siege of Ardmore‘, though it is a dismal page in an unhappy 
period of Ireland’s history, serves to shew two things; first, that 
this tower was at that time known as the “steeple” of the 
church, which is synonymous with belfry, and was doubtless 
used for that purpose; and, secondly, that it was adapted for, 
and effectual as, a place of defence, two of the uses which Dr. 
Petrie contends they were built for. As to its being a belfry, it 
is stated that the wooden beams or stone corbels for carrying 





“ Given by Mr. Windele in the Journal of the Kilkenny Archeological Society, 
vol. i. New Series, 1856, 1857, from a Commonwealth printed tract, 1642. 
Gent. Mac. 1864, Vou. II, L | 
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the bells still remain, but this has been disputed. It is, how- 
ever, quite certain that such indications remain in another 
instance, viz. the small tower on the church of St. Kevin at 
Glendalough, and three holes for the bell-ropes may still be 
seen in the vault, pierced through the stone under the tower, 
as shewn in the engraving, p. 290 of last volume. 


“ After the Irish had gathered together the greatest part of their forces 
about Killmallock with intention to passe the mountains into the county of 
Cork, and found they should receive opposition by our army, which was 
drawne up to Duneraile and Mallo, with resolution to encounter them if they 
once descended into the plaines, they again retreated towards Limericke, and 
we about the 20th of August disbanded and went to our several garrisons, 
both with like intentions of gathering the harvest of the country, Sir John 
Paulet’s-and Sir William Ogle’s regiments went to Cork and Kingsland, the 
Old Regiment was garrisoned about Duneraile, part of Sir Charles Vavasor’s 
lay at Mallo, the rest that went to Youghall were commanded to obey the 
Lords Dungarvan and Broghels, who having procured a culverine to be sent 
amongst them, resolved as soone as our men were refreshed after their march, 
to take in the Castle of Ardmore. The fort is of its own nature strong and 
defensible, it was well manned with 100 able souldiers, beside the people of 
the countrey, it had munition sufficient, so we expected not to gain it but 
after a long siege. Notwithstanding it being a place of good consequence, 
affording the enemy means of getting the harvest on that side in security, 
and blocking us up in Piltowne and Youghall, so that a man durst not ap- 
peare on the other side of the river, we resolved the taking of it, and upon 
Friday, being the 26th of August, we marched from Lismore towards the 
castle. Our forces were about 400, all musketts, besides 60 horse, part of the 
two Lords’ troops. By the way we summoned the Castle of Clogh Ballydooms, 
which promised to yeeld and receive our garrison, if Mr. Fitzgerard of Dro- 
many would permit. We were satisfied with the answer, Mr. Fitzgerard 
being yet our friend, and the place being of no great importance, so that it 
was not thought convenient to lose time there, but marched away and sate 
down before Ardmore. The same day about three of the clock, in the after- 
noon, we summon’d it, but they not admitting of a parley, we quartered our- 
selves about the castle, expecting our culverine, which we sent by water. In 
the meane time our men possessed themselves of some outhouses belonging to 
the castle, whereby we might with more security play upon the enemies 
pikes, and they in the evening fired the rest. All the begining of the night 
they played from the castle very hotly upon us, but nevertheless we ran up 
and took the church from them, so that now we were within pistoll shot of 
the castle. This did much advantage us, for besides provision, whereof there 
was a good quantity, the church standing high beate into their bawne, so 
that from hence they lost the use of it, and were forced to containe them- 
selves with the walls of the castle. There was yet the steeple of the church, 
something disjoyn’d from the body of it, yet remaining, which was well 
manned. Powder and bulletts they had sufficient, but wanted guns, there 
being no more than two muskets onely among 40 men. The church cut off 
all hope of supplies from them, so that we were confident to have it sur- 
rendered, either for want of provision or ammunition. Thus we spent that 
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night. The next morning there appeared about 100 horse and 300 foote of 
the enemy, and it was generally believed there was a more considerable 
number following. We received the alarm with joy and courage, and leaving 
onely sufficient to continue the siege, drew forth the rest of our men, resolv- 
ing to encounter them, but as our men advanced they retreated towards Dun- 
garven, our horse could not follow by reason of a glinne betwixt us and them, 
and our foot would have been too slow to overtake theirs, We returned 
therefore to our quarters, where we received intelligence from Mallo that all 
the enemy’s forces were again drawn into a body and upon their march to- 
wards Duneraile, where upon we were commanded to be at an houres warning ; 
this troubled us onely because we feared we should raise the seiges, and now 
more than ever we wished for our great artillery, which came about noone to 
us, and such diligence we used that before 3 of the clock we drew it up to 
within half muskett shot of the castle and there planted it, though they 
played upon us all the way both from the castle and steeple, which we so 
carefully avoyded by wooll packes we carryed before us that there was not 
one man shot in the service. We placed our piece to mine one of the flankes 
first, but when it was ready to play the castle desired a parley, wherein they 
asked quarter for goods and life, but that being denyed, they were content 
to submit themselves to the mercy of the Lords, who gave the women and 
children their cloths, lives, and liberty to depart, the men we kept as 
prisoners. 

“All this while the steeple held out, nor would they yeild untill they had 
conferred with their captaine, after which they submitted to mercy. In the 
castle were found 114 able men, besides 183 women and children, 22 Ibs. of 
powder, and bullets answerable, in the steeple were only 40 men, who had 
about 12 lb. of powder, and shot enough. The next day we hanged 117. The 
English prisoners we freed, the rest we kept for exchange of such of ours as 
were with the enemy. Thus was the castle delivered unto us after one day’s 
seige only, wherein we lost not a man. The next day we left a guard of 
40 men in the castle, and marched away to our several garrisons, expecting 
further command from our generall, which we received upon Wednesday 
being the last of August (1642).” 


It is said that the castle here mentioned, the foundations of 
which were visible forty years ago, stood on the low ground 
immediately east of the new parish church; therefore north- 
by-east of the‘old cathedral, and about a hundred and fifty to 
two hundred yards from it, but no portion of it now remains. 
The monastery too, the abbats of which are mentioned in the 
early history, is stated to have occupied the space where the 
farm-house now stands, opposite the west end of the cathedral, 
but it is not known that any fragment of it exists, although 
foundations of walls are sometimes found. 

About half a mile from this place, in a wild and secluded 
spot along the coast, is another church, called Temput Desarr. 
It is now in ruins, and no features remain by which to identify 
its date. Near it is St. Dectan’s We xt, a spring held in great 
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veneration by the surrounding inhabitants. It presents a curious 
patchwork of architectural fragments collected from various 
places, which were placed here about the commencement of the 
present century by an individual named “ Patric Byrne, a pri- 
vate soldier of the Donegal Militia, who after the Irish rebel- 
lion of 1798 came here and spent the remainder of his days 
in this solitary abode, and was buried beside St. Declan.” 





ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


Tae late researches on this important question have stimulated the ardour 
of geologists, and there is not now a cavern in France that is not being ex- 
plored by some patient savant. In a paper presented recently to the Academy 
of Sciences, M. Husson gives a description of some other caverns examined by 
him in the neighbourhood of Toul, those previously visited by him having, in 
his opinion, established the fact that man had inhabited that portion of France 
from the highest antiquity, though after the formation of the drift or diluvium. 
The caverns recently explored by him lie opposite to what is called the Trou 
des Celtes. In the first, the Trou du Portique, he found a sort of chamber 
which had been filled up. On its being cleared he found it had been hollowed 
out of drift-clay more or less disturbed. The chamber ended in a sort of hori- 
zontal fissure, scarcely admitting the arm of a man; a vertical stone, which 
could not have got there by accident, was seen fixed in the ground. Here he 
found, as usual, numerous teeth and bones of the hyena, bear, rhinoceros, stag, 
reindeer, ox, horse, sloth, &c.; some sharpened to a point, others split open ; 
an awl or bodkin made of hartshorn ; ashes and charcoal, one piece of which 
was carved in the shape of a head, the hollows being filled with a stalagmitic 
deposit, shewing the extreme antiquity of this piece of sculpture; and lastly, 
a fragment of fine red pottery of the Roman period. All this lay together 
piecemeal, and some of the bones were caked together with ashes, pebbles, and 
stalagmite. In the rubbish flint implements were found, including the head 
of an arrow. Nevertheless, all the objects enumerated do not, according to 
M. Husson, belong to the same date. It appears that most of the caverns 
situated in that locality were originally smaller than they are now; the floor 
of the Trou du Portique had been lowered at Jeast by a metre and a half, and 
originally the cavity with the rhinoceros’s bones formed a sort of vertical 
funnel, having two openings, full of drift, and one of them still remains in 
its original state. The first inhabitants of the grotto had emptied out the 
other, and even increased its circumference ; and this work of excavation was 
continued under the age of iron, and even at the commencement of the Gallo- 
Roman period. It is from this circumstance, M. Husson thinks, all the objects 
evidencing the presence of man proceed. Discoveries similar to the above have 
been made by the same gentleman in the caverns De la Fontaine, du Géant, 
de la Grosse-Roche, and des Fées, in all of which he has observed circum- 
stances tending to corroborate his opinion.—Galignani. 





ART APPLIED TO INDUSTRY.—VIL. 
Tue WEAVER’s ART. 


Or all antiquarian studies there is perhaps none more in- 
teresting than that of costume; for if our enquiries into the 
architecture and decorations of past ages enable us to conjure 
up scenes that have long passed away, a knowledge of costume 
gives us the power of peopling those scenes, and of realizing 
the descriptions of the chroniclers, which would otherwise be 
but so much dry history. From the destruction of the Roman 
empire until the end of the thirteenth century there was really 
but little essential change in European costume; the antique 
tunic still held its place, it was generally girded up, and had 
tight sleeves. Over this rich men wore another tunic, not 
girded, which came down to the calf of the leg. The sleeves 
of this were sometimes shorter and sometimes longer than that 
of the under-tunic, and above all came the cloak. The hood 
was a separate garment, and could be worn with or without 
the cloak, being indeed a far more comfortable head-covering 
than anything we possess, for not only did it cover the head, 
but it also most effectually prevented the weather from pene- 
trating to the neck. About the middle of the fourteenth 
century architecture began to change for the worse, indulging 
in tracery, crockets, pinnacles, small mouldings, and such like 
vanities, and the costume followed the bad example. Instead 
of the flowing dresses falling into folds, every vestment was 
made tight to the body; and although during the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries the colours were brilliant and 
the ensemble highly picturesque, there were too many offences 
against good taste and right principle for us ever to regret the 
loss of it. The acme of bad taste was reached in the last cen- 
tury, when men wore large wigs, and when hardly one single 
article of dress was elegant or fell into its natural folds; but 
still there was colour. In the present day our dress, with the 
exception of the abominable chimney-pot hat, is a little better 
as regards form, but still dreadfully unpicturesque and totally 
without folds. As to colour, it has utterly disappeared, with 
the exception of a small spot round the neck in the shape of 
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the scarf. Nor are the ladies much better; their dress fol- 
lowed nearly the same vicissitudes as those of the men, being 
anciently little more than a series of very long tunics one over 
the other, so arranged as to allow the under ones to be seen; 
sometimes slits were cut in the upper ones for the same laud- 
able purpose, more especially to shew the girdle, and wére 
christened by the satirists of the day as “the devil’s peep- 
holes.” Sometimes the under gown became tight to the body, 
the skirt being made full by means of gores, as at the end 
of the twelfth century, and again in the fifteenth. The pre- 
sent fashion of making the body tight and plaiting the skirt 
round the waist may be traced to the beginning of the six- 
teenth century in Germany, and among other examples may 
be seen in Albert Durer’s “ Melancholy,” as it is called, but 
which is really the Genius of the Industrial Arts. 

Now in the Middle Ages it was a very different affair 
as regards costume from what it is at the present day, when 
it is almost impossible to tell any man’s station in life from 
his dress, and when you may travel for hundreds of miles in 
the same railway carriage with a-nobleman without for one 
moment suspecting him to be anything more than Mr. Smith 
or Mr. Brown. In the Middle Ages, as I said before, it was 
very different, for the richer classes largely imported beautiful 
stuffs from the East, and afterwards from Sicily and Italy. 
Of course nothing is more perishable than worn-out apparel, 
yet, thanks to documentary evidence, to the custom of bury- 
ing people of high rank in their robes, and to the practice of 
wrapping up relics of saints in pieces of precious stuffs, we are 
enabled to form a very good idea of what these stuffs were like 
and where they came from. In the first instance they appear 
to have come from Byzantium, and from the East generally ; 
but the manufacture afterwards extended to Sicily, and received 
great impetus at the Norman conquest of that island; Roger I. 
even transplanting Greek workmen from the towns sacked by 
his army, and settling them in Sicily. Of course many of the 
workers would be Mohammedans, and the old patterns, perhaps 
with the addition of sundry animals, would still continue in 
use; hence the frequency of Arabic inscriptions in the borders, 
the Cufic character being one of the most ornamental ever used. 
In the Hotel de Clugny at Paris are preserved the remains of 
the vestments of a bishop of Bayonne, found when his sepul- 
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chre was opened in 1853, the date of the entombment being 
the twelfth century. Some of these remains are cloth of gold, 
but the most remarkable is a very deep border ornamented 
with blue Cufic letters on a gold ground; the letters are fim- 
briated with white, and from them issue delicate red scrolls, 
which end in Arabic sort of flowers: this tissue probably is 
pure Eastern work. On the contrary, the coronation robes of 
the German emperors, although of an Eastern pattern, bear in- 
scriptions which tell us very clearly where they were manufac- 
tured: thus the Cufic characters on the cope inform us that it 
was made in the city of Palermo in the year 1133, while the 
tunic has the date of 1181, but then the inscription is in the 
Latin language. The practice of putting Cufic inscriptions on 
precious stuffs was not confined to the Eastern and Sicilian 
manufactures; in process of time other Italian cities took up 
the art, and, either because it was the fashion, or because they 
wished to pass off their own work as Sicilian or Eastern manu- 
facture, imitations of Arabic characters are continually met 
with, both on the few examples that have come down to us 
of the stuffs themselves, or on painted statues or sculptured 
effigies. These are the inscriptions which used to be the despair 
of antiquaries, who vainly searched out their meaning until 
it was discovered that they had no meaning at all, and that 
they were mere ornaments. Sometimes the inscriptions ap- 
pear to be imitations of the Greek, and sometimes even of the 
Hebrew. The celebrated ciborium of Limoges work in the 
Louvre, known as the work of Magister G. Alpais, bears an 
ornament around its rim which a French antiquary has dis- 
covered to be nothing more than the upper part of a Cufic word 
repeated and made into a decoration. Both what is called the 
Lombardic character and the black letter are admirably adapted 
for borders of woven fabrics, and indeed for ornament gene- 
rally, but they were seldom used. In modern times we find 
black letter inscriptions rather profusely used in the Houses of 
Parliament, but unfortunately they are so managed as to be 
almost illegible. 

Very curious is the piece of stuff found at Palermo in the 
tomb of the Emperor Henry VI., who died in 1196. The pat- 
tern consists of antelopes and parrots placed face to face, the 
ground being filled up with some Arabic-looking foliage. The 
animals and ornaments are in gold, but the ground at present 
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is a reddish murrey colour silk, although in all probability it 
was originally what was called the diarhodon, which we are told 
strikes the look with the appearance of fire. The other shades 
of the same colour were the rhodinum and the leucorhodina, 
which were probably rose colour and pink respectively. Many 
other pieces of stuff have been preserved and published, for 
example in Willemin’s Monuments inédits, but they all appear 
to have been designs in small patterns, and very nearly agree 
with the modern Indian kincob, and they mostly contain some 
sott of bird or animal. The patterns then became gradually 
larger until the middle of the fifteenth century, when what 
may be called the pine pattern became very fashionable; as 
this pattern was very large, it was not very often that much 
of it could be seen, but as it was generally made of gold and 
velvet, besides being full of small details, the effect was always 
good, even when only a small piece was used. 

In the Museum at South Kensington will be found a most 
valuable and interesting series of examples of ancient woven 
fabrics, as well as those decorated with embroidery, and in 
them the increase of the size of the pattern can be most dis- 
tinctly traced. Some of the diapers are very curious; one of 
them consists of a series of castles, in each are two men hold- 
ing hawks: the size of each diaper being about 6in., and the 
date the fourteenth century. Another pattern is composed of 
angels with censers, executed in yellow on a purple ground, 
powdered with yellow stars; the carnations and the clouds from 
which the angels issue are white. But the most gorgeous of all. 
are the large patterns, executed in cloth of gold and red velvet, 
more especially when the gold wire is raised and looped. A fine 
piece of this sort of work forms the centre of the well-known 
pall of the Fishmongers’ Company. 

But however rich might be the stuffs, our ancestors were by 
no means contented with them; on the contrary, the desire to 
possess what no one else possessed very often induced them to 
call in the aid of embroidery; this consisted of embroidery 
proper for the more precious articles, and of appliqué for those 
of less value. For instance, the surcoat of William Earl of 
Albemarle, temp. Henry III., published in the Vetusta Monu- 
menta, is executed in this manner. As to the embroidery 
proper, it reached such an excess that Philippe le Hardi had 
some garments which had cost him 800 Parisian livres, or 
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about £1,200 of our money. Joinville, who gives us this 
information, says that he “never saw a single embroidered 
coat or ornamented saddle in the possession of the king his 
father or of any other lord. He (the king) answered that he 
had done wrong in embroidering his arms, and that he had 
some coats which had cost him 800 Parisian livres. I re- 
plied that he would have acted better if he had given them 
in charity, and had his dress made df good sendal, lined and 
strengthened with his arms, like as the king his father had 
done.” Our own King Henry III. was far from setting so good 
an example to his contemporaries as St. Louis did. Among 
other instances of his extravagance in the matter of embroidery 
may be cited the altar frontal given by him to Westminster 
Abbey. The account begins with the canvas, and the wax for 
waxing it; then follows six marks of gold and the making 
them into thread; then we have two pounds of white silk 
and the same of yellow; five marks and a half of pearls; two 
marks of large pearls for the border; one pound of thick silk ; 
the wages of four women working on the aforesaid cloth for 
three years and three quarters; 786 enamels for the border; 
, 76 great enamels; 550 garnets for the border—for gold and 
for the making of the settings of same—for silver picture 
placed under the enamels, &c. The whole expense of this piece 
of embroidery must have reached some £4,000 of our money. 
But embroidery, expensive as it was, by no means satisfied 
the rich of those days; jewels, and more -particularly pearls, 
were in great request for what are called the orphréys, i.e. the 
borders of garments. When the tomb at Palermo of Con- 
stanza, the consort of the Emperor Henry VI., was opened, 
the orphreys of her dress were found to be composed of gold 
filagree, gold cloissonné enamels, and the rest of the ground 
filled up with small pearls; the whole sewed on linen. 
Occasionally the ornaments of dresses were made of solid 
metal sewed on to the stuff: Henry VIII. and his courtiers 
are related to have worn such dresses, i.e. powdered with solid 
ornaments, at a grand feast, and afterwards let the people strip 
off the said ornaments. The Japanese robes of state are also 
decorated in a similar manner; and Oliphant, giving a descrip- 
tion of the dresses of the Commissioners for signing the treaty 
made by Lord Elgin, says that one gentleman had his robes 


elegantly ornamented with silver skulls, I have only met 
Grint. Mac, 1864, Vor, II. Mm 
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with one specimen of the bullion ornaments, occurring in the 
black letter inscription on the belt of the horn of Charlemagne 
in the Treasury of Aix-la-Chapelle. The belt is many centuries 
later than the horn, which appears to be authentic, being 
evidently Eastern work, and bearing out the tradition that 
it was a present from Haroun al Raschid. 

It has often been remarked that if we want to see what the 
Middle Ages were like we must go to the East; accordingly, if 
we examine duly the stuffs made by our fellow subjects in India 
we shall see very nearly the same things produced in the present 
day as were executed centuries ago in Europe. Thus, in the 
excellent Indian Museum, which is by no means either visited 
or studied as it ought to be, we see kincob made of silk and 
gold, nearly identical with that discovered in the tomb of the 
Emperor Henry VI.; the details are a little different, but by 
no means so to any very great extent, while the judicious mix- 
ture of geometrical forms with conventionalized natural details 
is quite as good, if not better, than anything we have in Europe. 
For the very geometrical lines are softened and subdued by 
being made up of foliage, which is kept totally distinct from 
the other foliage enclosed in the reticulation made by the geo- 
metrical lines. Take, again, the famous Cashmere shawls which 
command such fabulous prices; an expert will tell you that he 
can distinguish a French or English imitation from the real 
article at a very long distance; the colours of the original being 
richer and more harmonious, and yet these Indian shawls are 
done by the rudest machinery and in innumerable small pieces 
sewn together afterwards. But then the workman works as 
his fathers have worked, and at well-known patterns, and is 
not obliged to bring out novelties for each season. The Indian 
embroidery also is wonderful, and very cheap comparatively 
speaking, and yet if any one article be examined, infinite art 
will be discovered by the countercharging of the grounds, &c. 
Some table-covers in the Indian Museum are beautiful ex- 
amples of this. Probably embroidery reaches its climax in the 
cloth of gold, which is embroidered in gold thread so as to pro- 
duce a raised pattern, relief of colour being got by the intro- 
duction of pearls or beetles’ wings. 

Beautiful also are the muslins, some almost as thin as air, 
others printed in gold, an art we have only learnt since the 
Exhibition of 1851, when we first began to have an idea that 
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our manufactures were susceptible of improvement, and that 
the inhabitants of the East were something more than bar- 
barians, and that they had also a civilization and art of their 
own, quite as good in many respects as ours, although they did 
not happen to have the electric telegraph, lighting by gas, and 
other modern improvements. I am most happy to say that. 
the present Curator of the Indian Museum is just finishing 
a most excellent work, containing actual specimens of textile 
fabrics, which, when in circulation, will do very much to re- 
move the prejudices against Oriental art, or rather to shew 
our own manufacturers that there is still great room for im- 
provement as regards their designers. 

Again,-look at the carpets of the East: does any one want a 
carpet of good design and harmonious colouring, what does he 
do but forthwith choose either a Turkey or Persian one. In the 
Middle Ages we read of les tapis Saracenois, which were made 
at Paris, and which were probably imitations of Eastern ones. 
The carpet we see depicted in the old pictures and tapestry is 
essentially different from either the modern Turkish or Persian 
designs, and consists of a series of interlacing outlines, which 
are variously filled up. Mr. Fisher* has lately had one repro- 
duced from a painting of Vandyke’s, and with those we obtain 
from the East we have now no difficulty in obtaining carpets 
the designs of which will suit almost any style of decoration. 
In all these carpets it will be seen that the border plays a most 
important part, and probably the last thing that would enter 
into the head of an Oriental would be to cut out a carpet to the 
shape of the room and then nail it down, so that it should be 
impossible to clean the floor without the trouble of unnailing 
it. Again, with the Easterns a carpet is not a thing to be 
trodden upon with dirty boots, on the contrary, they are occa- 
sionally made of materials which would completely disqualify 
them for such usage. Witness the two beautiful carpets in the 
Chinese section of the late Exhibition, one being yellow and the 
other red, each apparently made of satin and silk, and looking 
like the richest stained glass. It is by such knowledge that we 
come to understand about the famous carpet which formed part 
of the spoils of Ctesiphon when the Mohammedans took that 
city in 637; it is said to have been sixty cubits square, and re- 





* Of Southampton-street, Strand. 
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presented a paradise or garden, the plants being rendered by 
gold embroidery and precious stones. 

Now when we look at the Eastern stuffs of the present day, 
and the fine pieces of medizval textile fabrics which have come 
down to us, we detect two great principles: first a geometrical 
regularity, and secondly a flat treatment. Flowers are never 
drawn in perspective, but conventionalized: than which nothing 
is more difficult to effect, and often we may obtain a better 
suggestion for our purpose by taking sections of flowers than 
the flowers themselves. Some years ago, when the Government 
schools were first established, flowers were considered the end- 
all, and be-all of design, and we had them put into every fabric, 
either separately, or scattered over, or tied up in bunches by 
means of blue ribbons; if any conventionalism was attempted 
it assumed the shape of a Louis XV. scroll. Fortunately the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 put a stop to this, and we have gone 
on improving, more particularly in our fabrics for dresses; but 
our modern carpets are still very unsatisfactory, and it is really 
difficult to get a good figured pattern for curtains. 

From the peculiar form of our female costume, which hangs 
in a number of small plaits round the waist, we are unable to 
use those strongly contrasted colours, or those small patterns 
in gold, which were so universal in the Middle Ages; but 
we have other uses for woven fabrics where we can use rich 
and strongly contrasted colours, as damasks, chintzes, and 
other stuffs for curtains. There is also no reason why our 
counterpanes should be usually white, or why costly ecclesi- 
astical hangings, such as altar and pulpit cloths, should not be 
made in the loom. It is only fair to Mr.Crace to say that 
some years back he managed to secure the services of the 
. late Mr. Pugin, and some of the articles, such as the tapestry, 
produced from that gentleman’s designs leave nothing to be 
desired, whether as regards the material, or the flat and con- 
ventional treatment of the ornament; unfortunately Mr. Pugin 
took the style of medieval art which was prevalent in his 
day, and consequently his fabrics, although excellent in them- 
selves, do not go too well with our modern development of 
the same art, which has taken its inspiration from earlier 
and purer models than he did. Thus, of all animals a lion 
is perhaps the most difficult to conventionalize, and in draw- 
ing the design for a certain chintz he took the drawing of 
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his lion from the fifteenth century; now this happens to be 
a very exaggerated type, and very unlike the animal itself, 
and people consequently object to purchase the queer-look- 
ing beast who is sucking his paws. At the same time it 
must be confessed that for certain things we of the pre- 
sent century have an almost Mohammedan prejudice against 
the introduction of human or animal figures. This is more 
particularly the case with regard to textile fabrics. Mrs. X. 
will admit a bird or two on her chintz curtains, but not an 
animal, and why? simply because it is not fashionable, and she 
is afraid of Mrs. Y. paying her a visit, and thus going and 
telling Mrs, Z, ‘that Mrs. X. is such a queer creature, for do 
you know she has actually got lions on her chintz curtains; and 
whoever saw lions in that position, and what have they got to 
do with curtains?’ So that for fear of what our neighbours may 
say we still go on with ugly carpets and furniture, unsatisfac- 
tory wall papers, and doubtful curtains, to the destruction of 
our own and everybody else’s good taste. 

As long as we follow one another in these matters like a 
flock of sheep, I really do not see the way to any improvement, 
and I am afraid that if any improvement is to be expected it 
must be got by working up to our architecture, not by work- 
ing down from it. In fact, we have no architecture to work 
from at all; indeed, we have not even settled the point de 
départ. For one night some gentleman will get up, and, for- 
getful of the difference of climate and material, implore us to 
study Greek work, and go on from that for our future archi- 
tecture; a week or two afterwards another lecturer will re- 
commend early French medizval art for the same purpose; 
he will be succeeded by another who will indignantly repudiate 
everything foreign, and tell us to stick to the thirteenth-cen- 
tury art of our own country; while a fourth will leave the 
future to providence, but implore us by no means to neglect 
sketching as many old buildings as possible in the meanwhile, 
perhaps to give us unity of ideas. Now it is very evident that 
all these pieces of advice cannot be right, and that some must 
be wrong, only, unfortunately, we cannot distinctly prove which 
is right and which is wrong. In the meantime we have no 
distinctive architecture, and architects’ pupils are kept sketch- 
ing old buildings, carefully distinguishing the mouldings of the 
thirteenth century from the fourteenth, and the fourteenth 
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from the fifteenth, when, to my mind, they might be far better 
employed in drawing the figure and making themselves masters 
of some of the more obvious and necessary facts of anatomy. 
It may be objected that we use the figure so little that it is 
hardly worth learning it. The answer to this is, that if we use 
the figure very little it is because architects cannot draw it and 
thus recommend it to their clients, who in nine cases out of 
ten would give the order for the piece of sculpture if they had 
only an idea of what it was going to be. It appears to me that 
our art, especially in this country, is domestic, and that the 
best way of advancing its progress is to do our best in our own 
houses. It is probable, if we once manage to obtain a large 
amount of art and colour in our sitting-rooms, that the im- 
provement may gradually extend to our costume, and perhaps 
eventually to the architecture of our houses. What we at pre- 
sent stand in need of in this respect is a material which will 
give us colour, be capable of being washed, and yet not dis- 
integrate. Stone, brick, and stucco all get dirty, and are not 
able to be cleaned. Marble it is found will disintegrate in this 
climate, and, as far as I see, the only thing that remains to us 
is glazed earthenware. Probably some other substance may 
be discovered, but until we have some means of successfully 
struggling with the atmosphere of smoke and damp with which 
we are surrounded, I hardly see how we can expect much im- 
provement in our domestic architecture. Again, the law of 
leasehold is a most formidable evil, for who will build in a sub- 
stantial manner when he knows that all his outlay will go to 
his landlord after a certain time? In the present day we have 
very wisely given up the attempt to control the markets by 
legislative enactments, or to regulate what clothes each class 
of society shall wear, indeed it appears to be generally under- 
stood that the less we interfere with such matters the better; 
but, in the present instance, a law forbidding any man to build 
on hired land would have, I believe, the happiest effect upon 
the external appearance of large cities, for many people would 
try to render their houses as beautiful as possible, knowing that 
they would descend to their successors. 

The reason why I think the future development of our art 
will be a domestic one, and not a public or ecclesiastical one, 
is this :—As a nation we have but little out-of-door life, and our 
public buildings and monuments are generally spoiled by the 
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most mischievous economy. As to our ecclesiastical edifices, 
the Church is far from being what she was in the Middle Ages. 
In the first place, she by no means possesses the revenues she 
then enjoyed, and instead of being assisted by the State, it is 
considered the right policy to snub and thwart her in every 
manner, At present the number of bishops is, I believe, very 
little more than it was in the last years of the reign of 
Henry VIII., and when an application was made lately to in- 
crease the number it was flatly refused—just as if the army 
should be allowed no more generals than it had in the sixteenth 
century. The Church, therefore, at present has no occasion for 
more cathedrals, and cannot lead the art movement as she did 
in the Middle Ages. It is true that something has been done of 
late years, and that, thanks to Pugin and the Camden Society, 
we have learnt to build churches by recipe, i.e. we know what 
proportion the chancel bears to the nave, that there should be 
more light at the east end than at the west; but still that was 
not art, and the influence in London has simply been confined 
to ecclesiastical buildings scattered up and down the town, and 
embedded in masses of the ugliest bricks and mortar. If a 
public building has been wanted it has been executed in a style 
which is called Classic, but which would certainly make an 
ancient Greek or Roman open his eyes very wide indeed. The 
Church, again, up to the present time has set her face against 
the arts of painting and sculpture, making as much a super- 
stition of their disuse as the unreformed Church did of their 
abuse. 

Formerly the Church patronized the drama, and the people 
were admitted into the churches to see the truths of its re- 
ligion and the principal acts of its divine Founder rendered to 
their eyes as realities, instead of simply being told to imagine 
them. Now all is changed. Until late years the theatre pre- 
sented very many disadvantages, but at present matters are 
very much better, and if ever we wish it to be what it ought to 
be, the result will only be obtained by the character of the 
audience and the wholesomeness of the criticisms. 

It is for these reasons that I suspect that the next develop- 
ment of art will be a domestic one, and it rests with all of us, 
individually, to help it on, by paying attention to the interiors 
of our houses in the first instance. As to the external helps of 
the development, I have already enumerated them in my first 
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lecture: they are, the better education of the designer by a 
more extended teaching of the figure, and of the public at large 
by bringing museums and art collections, if not to their doors, 
at all events to their daily walks; a wiser system of expendi- 
ture with regard to our public monuments; a decline of the 
present ecclesiastical superstition against the employment of 
painting and sculpture; and, above all, the abolition of the 
system of leasehold. 

These things will certainly not all happen in our day, if 
indeed any of them do. In the meanwhile, all that remains 
for us to do as artists is to do our duty manfully against shams 
and littlenesses, and to direct our pupils’ attention to those 
things which are inimitable under any style of art, viz. the 
human figure, drapery, and the great principles of composition. 





EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Viscount DE Roveé, in his report to the Minister of Public Instruction, 
states that photography was of great service to him in his researches among 
the buildings which he exposed to view. He adds that the monuments of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties have furnished a large contingent of fresh 
texts. He principally directs attention to the commencement of the historical 
poem on the campaigns of Ramsés II. (Sesostris) :— 


“That document,” he says, “so important in the twofold point of view of history 
and literature, was already known by the papyrus Sallier, of which I gave a trans- 
lation several years ago; but the first pages of that manuscript were lost, so that 
the text commenced in the middle of a sentence. Champollion had already dis- 
covered remnants of the same recital on the outer wall of the temple of Karnak ; 
I also found another copy of it on the first pyléne of the Louqsor, but it was 
deeply buried behind the original site of our obelisk on the Place de la Concorde. 
The excavations undertaken under our own inspection have brought to light all 
that still remained on the two walls of the beginning of that admirable document. 
In completing, one by the other, the remnants preserved at Karnak and at 
Lougqsor, we may affirm that the work of the Egyptian poet, which had been thus 
considered worthy of being inscribed on the fine temples of Thebes, will be restored 
to us very nearly entire.” 


The excavations made by the Egyptian Government have also produced very 
curious results relative to the period of Greek domination. Among the monu- 
ments discovered, and which are connected with that period, Viscount de 
Rougé mentions the Temple of Edfou, come out whole, and, as it were, alive, 
from the ruins which had buried it. This temple is in some measure the 
summary of all the Ptolemaic buildings of the kind :— 

“The first impression,” he says, “which the archwologist feels on entering on 
the study of those long walls all covered with paintings and finely engraved 
inscriptions, is the sentiment of his utter weakness. He must select and limit 
himself, under pain of seeing time pass away and labour accumulate before him, 
whenever the examination becomes more attentive. We have copied and copied 
unceasingly, whilst photography multiplied its proofs, wherever there was suf- 
ficient light to shew the engraving of the pictures and inscriptions selected. 
Edfou is the real repertory of Egyptian mythology.” 


3 
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ANCIENT JEWISH CATACOMB DISCOVERED AT ROME. 


Amone the many contrasts which the Christian and the Pagan re- 
mains of ancient Rome present, there is none more striking than that 
which appears in their sepulchral monuments. Those of Pagan Rome 
comprise some of the most stately relics of the ancient city,—the tomb 
of Cecilia Metella, the ‘ Mole’ of Adrian, the Pyramid of Caius Cestius, 
the long rows of ruined, but even still imposing structures which line 
the Appian, the Latin, and all the other grand roads that led from the 
ancient city. The burial-places of the early Roman Christians, on the 
contrary, were so obscure and undistinguished that for a long succession 
of centuries they were entirely unknown. The knowledge of them 
which we now possess was the result of an accidental discovery. 
Throughout the entire medieval period the Christian catacombs had 
disappeared altogether; and when the celebrated Bosio, in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, made public the wonders which they 
contained, the revelation created in the world of sacred literature a 
revolution no less startling than that which, a century later, the dis- 
covery of Herculaneum and Pompeii produced in the study of classical 
antiquity. 

Since that time, and more especially within the last half century, the 
Roman catacombs have taken their place among the familiar objects 
of interest in the Eternal City. But visitors, and even scholars, had 
habitually regarded them as exclusively Christian in their origin and in 
their destination. It is true that, in the course of the early explorations 
of the Roman catacombs, one was discovered at a place called Colle 
Rosato, upon the ancient Via Portuensis, which was at once pronounced 
by Bosio to be not Christian but Jewish; and this not in the sense that 
it was used by Christian proselytes from Judaism, but that it was the 
burial-place of Hebrews who had lived and died members of the Syna- 
gogue. Aringhi published, in the Roma Subterranea*, a short but 
interesting description of this cemetery: but from whatever cause, pro- 
bably from the higher interest of the Christian branch of the subject, 
it attracted little notice. No subsequent explorer appears to have 
busied himself in any further examination ; and so entirely did the care 
of it pass out of men’s minds, that even the very site is now forgotten, 
and many recent attempts to rediscover it have proved unsuccessful. 

We noticed very briefly, several months since”, the then recent dis- 
covery at Rome of a catacomb unquestionably Jewish, and exhibiting 
in its inscriptions and in its ornaments the clearest evidence of such 
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origin. A detailed account of this cemetery has since been published, 
and the subject is so exceedingly curious that we are induced to 
return to it. 

It might appear antecedently probable that the catacomb thus for- 
tunately brought to light was the same which had been discovered by 
Bosio but again lost sight of. But it is not so. The newly-found 
catacomb is in a different quarter, and probably was used by a different, 
and seemingly a higher, class of the Hebrew population of Rome. From 
the position of Bosio’s catacomb—outside of the Porta Portuensis—it 
would seem to have been the burial-place of the Transtiberine Jews. 
The site of the late discovery is a vineyard (Vigna Randanini) outside 
of the ancient Porta Capena, some distance along the Via Appia ;—a 
quarter which, as we learn from Juvenal’s lament,— 

“Nunc sacri fontis nemus et delubra locantur 
Judzis,”— 
is known also to have been inhabited by the Jews in the early empire. 

At what time this catacomb was first used as a cemetery, and when 
it ceased to be so employed, we have now no means of determining 
with absolute certainty. There is only one of the inscriptions hitherto 
deciphered which has any of the ordinary notes of time by the consular 
date, and unfortunately this one is mutilated, the only letters which 
remain of the consular name being ENO IvNiIoR, which has been under- 
stood to refer to Gallienus. If this conjecture be admitted, the date 
must represent some one of the seven consulships of Gallienus, and will 
fall somewhere between a.p. 257 and 266. 

But even without the aid of any chronological note, it may safely 
enough be concluded that the inscriptions of this catacomb belong to 
the period between the second and the fifth century of our era. It is 
impossible to compare them, whether in their language, their ortho- 
graphy, their grammatical forms, their solecisms, or even their material 
execution, and the simple, not to say rude, character of their artistic 
decorations, without coming to the conclusion that they are synchronous 
with the well-known Christian monuments of that precise period. 

The cemetery, as it appears at present, consists of two parts. The 
first is an ancient building, which Padre Garrucci, to whom we are 
indebted for the details of the description”, supposes to have been 
originally a synagogue. From an outer apartment of this building 
a passage led to the catacomb, properly so called. In the end, how- 
ever, the synagogue, if such it was, was itself converted into a place of 
burial, niches being constructed at the sides, in which the bodies were 
placed, one above the other, in horizontal tiers, and sealed up partly 





» Cimitero degli antichi Ebrei scoperto recentemente in Vigna Randanini. 
Illustrato per Raffaele Garrucci. (8vo., Roma, 1862.) 
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by slabs or tiles, partly by masonry. The tiers of tombs were com- 
monly four in number. 

From this exterior division a door leads by descending steps to 
a smaller apartment, which opens directly into the catacomb. Judging 
by appearance, it may be concluded that the excavation of the catacomb 
was subsequent to the erection of this building. Immediately within 
the entrance is a spacious oblong chamber, from which issue two narrow 
galleries, resembling in all particulars the well-known subterranean 
galleries of the Christian catacombs, with tiers of niches cut in their 
lateral walls, in which the remains of the dead were placed. One of 
these galleries is of no great length, terminating in a circular apse, and 
not connected with any other of the subterranean passages. The other 
is much longer, and has a number of small chambers opening out of it, 
as well as several lateral branches, one of which returns into the main 
gallery after a short circuit. On the left side, and at right angles to it, 
is a gallery wider than the rest, and with several lateral chambers of 
large dimensions. The full extent of these passages has not as yet 
been ascertained, the explorations not being completed. 

In the walls of all these galleries alike are found tombs, closely re- 
sembling those of the contemporary Christian cemeteries, except that, 
while the latter are commonly closed with slabs of stone or terra-cotta, 
the Jewish tombs are walled up with masonry and plaster, on the sur- 
face of which the epitaph is rudely graven with the point of a stylus. 
Nor does the appearance or the contents of the interior of the tombs 
present any notable difference from what is found ingmost of those in 
the Christian catacombs. The Biblical allusions to the Jewish mode of 
sepulture might lead one to expect in these tombs remains of the 
balsam, myrrh, aromatic unguents, and grave-clothes, which were em- 
ployed by the Jews in the burial of their dead; but nothing of the kind 
has been discovered in this Roman cemetery. In one word, if it were 
not for a few peculiarities of the epitaphs, and for certain of the symbols 
which appear in connection with them, the catacomb of the Vigna 
Randanini might easily be supposed to be one of the many ramifications 
of the Christian cemeteries, which extend in all directions around the 
city. To these peculiarities a few pages may be profitably devoted. 

We shall begin with the symbols. And in order that our observations 
may be more intelligible, we shall transfer to our own pages Padre 
Garrucci’s drawing of an interesting, though unfortunately mutilated, 
sarcophagus which was found in the outer division of the cemetery. 

Imperfect as this monument unhappily now is, any one who has been 
at all accustomed to the study of Jewish archeology will at once recog- 
nise it as unmistakably of Jewish origin. Luckily the portions of it 
which are best preserved are those which contain the most important 
symbols. But in order to render more intelligible even those which are 
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mutilated, we shall place by its side a sketch of another Jewish relic, 
the symbols of which are for the most part identical with those of the 
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sarcophagus of the Vigna Randanini. Fig. 2 is engraved from an 
ancient Jewish vetro, or glass patera, a facsimile of which is given 


Fig. 2. 


among the specimens collected by Garrucci, in his well-known work 
Vetri Ornati di Figure in Oro*. 





© Folio, Roma, 1858. 
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Although the second engraving contains a few details which are not 
found upon the sarcophagus, it is impossible nevertheless not to be 
struck by the general similarity, and indeed identity, of the two. The 
more perfect patera at once enables us to recognise in the figure, part of 
which is represented on the fragment of the central tablet of the sarco- 
phagus, the well-known seven-branched candlestick. The central object 
in Fig. 2, which is obviously identical with that which in the sarcopha- 
gus is found at either side of the central tablet, is an emblem frequently 
met with on Jewish coins, and is known by the name Judab. It is a bunch 
of palm and other branches, and is commonly regarded by archeolo- 
gists as an emblem of Judea. The object in the left compartment of 
the sarcophagus, which in Fig. 2 is placed beside the Julab, is a fruit, 
probably a citron ora lemon. The horns represented on either side of 
the candlestick on the sarcophagus, and found also in Fig. 2, are sup- 
posed to represent the oil vessels used in replenishing the lights; and 
the two vessels shewn in Fig. 2 (for which no counterpart appears on 
the portion of the sarcophagus which has escaped mutilation) were 
probably destined for the same use. The small temple-formed cabinet 
of Fig. 2, the counterpart of which appears on the extreme right com- 
partment of the sarcophagus, represents the tabernacle or ark in which 
the book of the Law was kept; and in this way corresponds sub- 
stantially with another emblem which is frequently found on Jewish 
monuments, the roll or volume of the Law itself. 

The presence of such a relic as this would of itself furnish a pre- 
sumption that the cemetery was of Jewish origin. But the evidence 
becomes at once more conclusive and more curious when it is known 
that the very same emblems are found over and over again repeated, 
and in the rudest and most inartistic forms, upon the plaster or the 
terra-cotta slab with which the tombs are ordinarily closed. We shall 
reproduce two or three specimens. Of all the emblems, the seven- 
branched candlestick is the most common; but examples are found of 
almost all those mentioned above, although in no one case do they all 
appear to have been found in combination upon a single tomb. The 
details of the subjoined sketch will be recognised without difficulty. 


NEPIA MAR AE BIXIT ANN 
OSA QV 1 Is*IIII 


of 


We have here (1) the candlestick; (2) the dwlab; (8) the citron; 
(4) the oil jar; (5) the horn for replenishing the lights. 
In the following an additional emblem appears :— 


XO 
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DEVTERO GRA 
MATEO BENE 
MERENTI 


i a 


The cylindrical figure in the above sketch represents the volume of 
the Law, and has in effect the same emblematic meaning with the 
little tabernacle for the book of the Law, which has been already 
described. The other details will be recognised at once. 

But there is another group which contains an object by no means so 
easily recognisable, and which in reality has been the subject of some 
controversy :— 


MARCIA BONIV 
DEA DORMI * TV 
A*I* BONIS 


KL 


It will be asked what is the forceps-shaped instrument here repre- 
sented. If this object were found in a different combination there 
might be some difficulty in determining; but taken, as here, in con- 
junction with the candlestick and the vessel of oil, its meaning is not 
hard to be defined. Considering it in connection with the rest of the 
apparatus for the supply of light, we have no hesitation in pronouncing 
it to be meant for the trimming forceps or snuffers which were used in 
adjusting the lights of the seven-branched candlestick, to which it forms 
a pendant. 

The most interesting of these emblems, however, in their archzolo- 
gical bearing, is the /uJab, especially in the form which it takes in these 
rude graffiti, or scratch-pictures of the tomb-slabs. No one who has 
ever visited the Christian catacombs, or inspected any of the pictorial 
illustrations of them, can fail to perceive ‘that this Jewish emblem is 
precisely identical with the “ palm-branch” of the Christian monuments, 
which the earlier Roman archeologists regarded as one of the signs of 
a martyr’s tomb. It is curious that the same symbol should be found 
upon unmistakably Jewish tombs ; and if further arguments were needed 
against a position which even Roman scholars have now abandoned, 
this circumstance alone would suffice to prove that, while it is quite 
certain that this symbol is found on the tombs of those who unques- 
tionably suffered martyrdom, its presence on a tomb, unless supported 
otherwise, can never be assumed as an unequivocal proof of martyrdom. 
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Turning now to the epitaphs, we are met by several characteristics 
which we cannot help believing will be new to most of our readers. 

And first, as to their language, it is not a little remarkable that not 
a single one of these epitaphs is in Hebrew. Even of the names the pro- 
portion which can be referred to a Hebrew origin is very small; the 
Greek names preponderate over the Hebrew in the proportion of two to 
one, while those of Latin form considerably exceefl both taken together. 
Nevertheless, many of the deceased whose epitaphs are preserved, were 
office-bearers in the Roman synagogue, some being described as ‘ doc- 
tors of the Law,’ (vouoyabns); some as ‘scribes,’ (ypduparevs); some as 
‘rulers of the assembly,’ (yepovowdpxns); some simply as ‘ rulers,’ (dpywr) ; 
some as ‘ fathers of the synagogue ;’ and, strange as it will read, one as 
‘mother of the synagogue,’ (ujrnp cvvaywyns). 

The Greek and Latin of these epitaphs may be described as on the 
whole closely resembling in idiom and in construction that of the con- 
temporary inscriptions of the Christian catacombs. We meet in both 
the same solecisms, the same abnormal constructions of cases, the same 
loose and faulty orthography, the same interchange of characters in the 
two languages,—Greek in Roman characters, and Latin in Greek, — 
with the same curious and often instructive attempts to represent in 
Greek characters the sound of the Latin, and vice versa. Here is, for 
instance, a Latin epitaph in Greek letters :— 


CEMIIPQNIOYC BACEI 
AEYC AYPHAIAI KAMEPEINAI 
KOZOYTEI BONAI ET 
AICKEINOYAINAI BONAI 
KOYN KOYA BI£EIT ANNEIC XZ 
®HKIT 

KOSOYTEI BM. 


To an unpractised reader the above, we doubt not, will present no 
small difficulty. We subjoin a transcript in Roman characters :— 

SEMPRONIUS BASILEUS AURELIZ CAMERINE COJUGI (CONJUGI) BONE 
ET DISCIPULINE BON CUN (CUM) QUA VIXIT ANNIS XZ. FECIT CON- 
JUGI BM. (BENE MERENT!). 

‘‘Sempronius Basileus to Aurelia Camerina, his good wife and dear 
disciple, with whom he lived fifteen years. He erected this to his well- 
deserving wife.” 

It would be difficult to collect within the same space a larger number 
of examples illustrating the analogous sounds of Greek and Latin 
vowels and diphthongs. Thus the Greek « corresponds with 7 in 
Latin; « with ¢; ov with w; a with @; xov with g. The sound of av 
is identical with that of the corresponding Latin diphthong. 
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As in this instance we find the words of one language combined with 
the characters of the other, so we also meet examples in which the lan- 
guages themselves occur in combination. Thus, one of the epitaphs 
(p. 40) is to NEPIA (vjma) maRosa, “the infant Marosa.” So, again, 
it is said of the matron Venerosa, in a strange intermixture of bad Greek 
with worse Latin, that ¢you paperrovs (maritus for maritum), she ‘ had 
a husband (i.e. lived in wedlock) fifteen months.’ And in another 
epitaph the single Greek word &:xasos is unceremoniously introduced 
into a sentence all the other words of which are Latin, although the 
construction, in which inter is made to govern a dative (inter diceis), 
is plainly Greek. 

Of these abnormal constructions many examples occur; generally, 
however, similar to those which are found in the Christian inscriptions, 
and in some of the street scribblings at Pompeii. Thus we find ‘cum 
Celerinwm,’ ‘cum Virginiwm.’ Thus, again, omniorwm takes the place 
of omniwm; while, conversely, annorwm takes the half-Greek form 
anron. Very often Latin names are declined with Greek inflections, as 
grammateo for the dative of grammateus (ypappdrevs) ‘a scribe.’ The 
orthography of Greek words is even more irregular: xeira, for instance, 
appears as «ira, as xeire, and as xire; eipnvn becomes ipnyy; and rpes is 
written rpis. T'payparevs and words of the same form are made to ter- 
minate in eovs. Kono is written xupnois, xupiois, kouuors, and in 
Roman letters Aymesis, and even guimesis. Even the feminine article 
9 is written of,—an orthography which throws a curious light upon the 
sound of this diphthong in modern Romaic. 

It is time, however, to turn to the inscriptions themselves, in so far 
as they illustrate the antiquities or the religious belief of the Jewish 
community at Rome during the period of the early emperors. In 
Bosio’s great work, Roma Subterranea, among the enormous mass of 
inscriptions from the catacombs, appear two or three specimens from 
that Jewish catacomb of Colle Rosato which, as we have said, was 
explored by that eminent antiquary. But, in the higher interest of 
the Christian portion of the subject, they were almost entirely over- 
looked ; and thus, although even among these few inscriptions may be 
found the counterpart of almost every important principle involved in 
the more recent discoveries, nevertheless the epitaphs of the Vigna 
Randanini have all but taken the learned by surprise. 

Few will be prepared, we may venture to affirm, to meet in a Jewish 
cemetery of the third or fourth century epitaphs such as those which 
follow :— 


QE KITE (xe:ras) OYPCAKIA OYTATHP 
OYPCAKIOY AIO AKOYIAEIAC TEPOY 
CIAPXOY EN EIPHNH H KYMIC (xonots) AYTHC. 
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“Here lieth Ursacia, daughter of Ursacius from Aquileia, a Geru- 
siarch, (chief of the synagogue). May her sleep be in peace !” 
Again :— 
QAE KITE KENTOYAIA 
OYTATHP OYPCAKIOY. 
EN EIPHNH KYMICIC AYTHC. 


“ Here lieth Centulia, daughter of Ursacius. May her sleep be in 
peace !”” 
Or:— * 
RUFILLA PIETAS QU FECIT 
CUM CELERINUM A(NNOS) 
T(RES) MENSES QUATUOR 
DIES QUINDECIM EN HIRENE 
E CYMESIS AUTOES, 


“ Rufilla Pietas, who lived with Celerinus three years, four months, 
and fifteen days. May her sleep be in peace!” 

These are but specimens of a numerous class, which would ‘rather 
remind one of a Roman Catholic cemetery of the present day than of 
a Jewish catacomb contemporaneous with the first ages of Christianity. 

Nor is this particular form of ejaculatory prayer the only one which 
these epitaphs present. We have seen an example of another form, in 
the epitaph of Marcia already given :— 

MARCIA BONA JUDEA. DORMITIO TUA IN BONIS. 


‘*Marcia, a good Jewess. Thy sleep be amongst the good !” 
There is a similar one in Greek; at least the ellipsis may probably 
be so filled up :— 
EN@OAAE KEITE 
IIAPGENOCO 
EN ATASOIC. 


A still further modification of the same formula appears in the 
following :— 
EN@AAE KEITE 
EYOYXIANO APXONTI 
CINBIO A£IQN EYWVYXI (cdypuyer) 
META TON AIKEQN 
H KYMHCIC AYTOY. 


“Here lieth Euthychianus, a ruler, comrade of the worthy. Be of 
good cheer. His sleep be with the just!” 

It is hardly worth while to notice the barbarisms of this otherwise 
interesting epitaph. We cite it solely for the closing formula, Of the 
same formula, a curious Latin epitaph, some of the peculiarities of 


which have been alluded to above, contains a further example :— 
Gent. Mac, 1864, Vot., II, oo 
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ALEXANDER 

BUBULARIUS DE MA 

CELLO, QUIXIT ANNIS 

XXX. ANIMA BONA OM 

NIORUM AMICUS 

DORMITIO TUA INTER 
DICZIS, 


* Alexander, a flesher from the shambles. A good soul, friend of all. 
Thy sleep be among the just !”” 

Yet another modification will be observed in the following, in which 
the reader will easily correct the blunder of the graver, who has twice 
repeated the initial letters of pyrps :— 


THIAIAMH MHTPI 

IOYAIAI KACTPI 

KIc Y1Oc EINOIH 

CEN EN EIPHNH KOITH 
coyY. 


“To his own mother, Julia, her son Castricis (probably for Cas- 
tricius) erected this. Thy bed be in peace!” 

This is the only instance in which we have observed xoirn for xounors. 
The former occasionally, it is true (as Herodotus, i. 10), is used to sig- 
nify ‘sleep,’ but even when so used there is a clear distinction between 
this form of the word and xotunois. 

But without further multiplying examples, we need not hesitate to 
accept as fully established the singular fact that the deprecatory ad- 
dresses for the peace or repose of the dead, which had hitherto been 
regarded as exclusively Roman, were in truth common, and it might 
almost be said universal, among the Jews in the early centuries of our 
era. We doubt whether a like number of Christian inscriptions selected 
from Bosio or Boldetti would present these deprecatory formulas in an 
equal proportion. 

We leave to others the discussion of the doctrinal conclusions which 
may be deduced from this unexpected revelation. Meanwhile, we shall 
only add that the usage is by no means a local one, and confined to the 
Hebrew community of the city of Rome. A short time before this in- 
teresting Roman catacomb, another similar Jewish cemetery had been 
discovered at Venosa (the ancient Venusium), in which the proportion 
of Hebrew names and Hebrew epitaphs was much larger. In this, as 
well as in a similar cemetery discovered since that time at Oria, the 
same general characteristics prevail. The emblems are the same; the 
sentiment, and for the most part the expressions, are the same. The 
candlestick, the palm-branch, the citron, and the other emblems which 
we have copied from the catacomb of the Appian Way, are all repeated 
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at Venosa and Oria; and in the Hebrew epitaphs of the Jews of 
Southern Italy the iby is as invariable an appendage as is the efpyvy 
of the Greek, or the pace of the Latin epitaphs of their Roman 
brethren; and the uniform presence of the same idea in all the funereal 
inscriptions of the Hebrew race at this period, whatever may be their 
local diversities of language, is in itself the clearest evidence that it 
does not arise from any accident of place or other contingent circum: 
stance, but represents the settled belief and the recognised usage of the 
Synagogue at the period to which these inscriptions belong. 





ScuLrTuRz or THE Lower Emptre.—aAn interesting problem connected with 
this subject appears to have been solved by M. Louis Passy, in a paper recently 
read before the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. All who have 
visited Venice must have’ remarked two groups executed in porphyry, and 
encased in: the wall of the Cathedral of San Marco, near the corner of the 
Tesoro. Each of these groups represents two persons embracing each other, 
and the mystery which veils the origin of those groups has excited the curiosity 
of learned men from the sixteenth century to the present time. To what 
period do they belong? what do they represent? are questions on which the 
best archeologists, such as Zanetti, Winckelmann, d’Agincourt, Potier, and 
others have given the most contradictory opinions, the only practical result of 
which is that these monuments do not date farther back than the third century, 
and are anterior to the twelfth. M. Passy, happening to visit the library of 
the Vatican at Rome, perceived in the gallery certain columns with brackets 
at an altitude two-thirds of that of their shafts, and charged with groups bear- 
ing the strongest resemblance to those at Venice. He obtained permission to 
take plaster-casts and photographs of them, and thus armed proceeded to un- 
ravel the archeological riddle. First, as to the groups at Rome, he pronounces 
them to represent imperial personages ; the crowns they wear on their heads, 
the globes they hold in their hands, the paludamentum and cuirass being suf- 
ficient evidence of the validity of this opinion. One of the groups represents 
two old, and the other two young men, but a strong family likeness is per- 
ceptible between the couples, whence M. Passy concludes that the artists 
intended to represent the two Augustuses and the two Cesars, and by various 
ingenious arguments shews that these columns and groups adorned the baths 
of Constantine, and were placed there in the fifth century under Honorius III. 
Now the groups at Venice display the same features, the same cut of the hair, 
very nearly the same attitude and costume, are of the same material, and rest 
upon brackets just like those at Rome, only they do not bear the insignia of 
the Imperial dignity. Comparing their head-dress and their swords with those 
remarked on various bas-reliefs of a well-known date, M. Passy, with much 
erudition, fixes the fourth century as the date of the Venctian figures, and the 
union of the Augustuses and Cesars as the subject, as at Rome. This view of 
his M. Passy confirms by remarking that the custom of charging columns with 
brackets bearing statues belongs to Oriental art in the third century ; instances 
of it being frequently met with at Palmyra, Pompeiopolis, &c. ‘The groups in 
question, therefore, belong to the Lower Empire, and are symbolical of the 
political reforms of Diocletian.—Galignani, 





FURTHER DISCOVERY OF RELICS CONNECTED WITH 
THE REMOTE OCCUPANTS OF CLEVELAND. 


Ir will be in the recollection of our readers that an interesting dis- 
covery of shells, bones, querns, &c., was made, some months since, at 
Normanby Bank, in Cleveland, and a moderately detailed account of the 
same was given in this Journal not long after. The writer has now to 
record a somewhat similar find made in another part of the same 
district. 

A short time since it was found expedient to supersede the existing 
accommodation-road to Barnaby Grange Farm, which crosses the Cleve- 
land Railway on the level, by a new one carried beneath the line. 
While prosecuting the necessary excavation, and after reaching a depth 
of a few feet. a variety of bones, most of them in exceedingly good 
preservation, and with an abundance of earthy phosphate of iron invest- 
ing them, were dug upon. These were carefully collected, and have 
now accumulated to a mass of considerable extent. Besides the bones, 
an occasional fossil—rolled specimens only—was picked out; a mussel- 
shell or two of the common marine species ; traces of other shells, in 
some numbers, the entire structure of which had become obliterated ; 
and portions of some larger and more massive shell, certainly a sea- 
shell. But the most remarkable of the non-osseous matters was a 
folded and doubled metal plate, embossed and engraved. 

On examination the bones were found to belong to the horse, Bos 
longifrons, the swine, and—at least, presumably—two species of deer. 
The skull of a horse is there, and, from the crest down to several inches 
below the orbits, in very good preservation; but the entire portion 
comprising the bones of the nostrils and the extremity of the upper jaw 
is wanting. A lower jaw, however, with five of the ‘nippers’ still in 
their places, and both of the tusks, is present; as are also the chief 
portions of the higher part of the same jaw on either side. Two of the 
cervical vertebrae, together with the first bone of the neck (atlas), as 
well-as some from the back, occur also; besides a humerus, one or more 
of the bones from the fore-arm, or radius, and a ‘coffin-bone.’ These 
bones are specified, because from a comparison of them with each other 
and with the corresponding parts of a living horse of fourteen hands, 
and from other comparative measurements, the conclusion seems to be 
enforced that they were constituent parts of a small horse of not ex- 
ceeding thirteen hands, whose characteristics were a remarkably long 
head with a comparatively broad forehead, much vaulted, and with 
a narrow jaw, a round hoof of full size, and strength rather than speed. 
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It is more than possible that bones from the skeletons of at least two 
horses appear in the collection in question. 

Further portions of the bones from the head of at least four speci- 
mens of the boar—not to refer to the other sex—are present, two of 
them with the tusks still in their places. None of these animals seem 
to have been very large. Bones from the skeletons of Bos longifrons 
were found in greatest abundance, inclusive of the upper portion of 
a skull with the horns attached; and besides these, not a few which 
must be referred to deer. A fragment of horn, about four inches long 
and one and a-half or one and three-quarters-in diameter, independently 
of other criteria, appears to indicate the red deer as the one-time owner 
of these bones ; and there are constituent parts of the bony structure of 
several such animals. Besides, there are bones which may have be- 
longed to a much smaller deer, such as the roe, or which might be 
due to a sheep; probably, however, and on many considerations, to 
the former. 

Next, as to the place or position in which these matters were found, 
and the concomitant circumstances noticeable in the find. The bones 
were met with at a medium depth of eight feet below the modern surface, 
which seems to have been raised by none but natural means, and in 
a deposit which was evidently due to the agency of a strong current of 
water. Wherever the bones occurred in greatest numbers, the sur- 
rounding matter was composed in great proportion of what a sweeping 
stream would be sure to be charged with, sand or silt, portions of 
various vegetable matters—such as moss, twigs, pieces of stick, knots 
and lumps of wood,—shells, small stones, and the like. And all these 
deposits were laid in cavities or deep basins in a gravelly matrix, which 
itself bore unmistakable evidence to the fact that it had been borne in 
and deposited by a strong current, but one of varying intensity, and 
almost certainly of only occasional activity. The bed on which all this 
deposited matter lay was an undulating surface of clay, as seen in 
section; each undulation probably representing an original natural basin 
of no very great size or regularity of form. It appeared to the writer, 
moreover, that the gravelly beds therein deposited must have been 
peculiarly liable to the formation of gully-holes from the continued 
quieter action of the stream, still existing, which occasionally in those 
old times became a torrent, and that such holes would naturally become 
the receptacles of all such matters as in time of flood might be ex- 
pected to be put in motion before such weighty objects as the large 
stones which formed some of the coarser beds of gravel. Such a gully- 
hole is at present to be seen near the trifling run of water above 
referred to. 

The source from whence the residuary matters specially under mention 
were derived is another and a more difficult problem. Not a few of 
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the larger bones are split longitudinally, though the variation in this 
particular between the Normanby bones and those now in question is 
very striking and significant. There the rule, almost unbroken, was 
that all the bones which had contained marrow were found broken; 
here the rule is the other way, only with distinct exceptions. Still these 
broken bones must point to human agency; for it does not seem possible 
that they should have been broken as they are by any other instrumen- 
tality. And besides these broken bones, the presence of the mussel- 
shell and of the more massive shell mentioned above proves, even to 
demonstration, the active presence of human beings in the district 
through which the current swept which deposited the various matters 
now under notice. The site of the deposit is not less than six miles and 
a-half in a direct line from the sea, and the hills, in the descent from 
which the stream acquired its swiftness and force, lie a mile and a-half 
more seawards; and consequently the sea-shells must have been carried 
four or five miles inland before they could have come under the in- 
fluence of the water which deposited them where they have been found. 

Whether the horse, in common with the ox, the pig, and the deer, 
furnished a portion of the food of those who transported those shells 
from the sea, or whether it had been domesticated by them, is a question 
which must be left unsettled. Perhaps the absence of all matters ap- 
pertaining to horse-furniture, taken in connection with a remarkable 
fracture in the front of the skull or forehead *, may lend a faint support 
to the notion that it supplied food. But the more probable supposition 
seems to be that the bones in general were the bones of animals which 
had died in the course of nature, yet in such places that they were not 
out of reach of the rushing waters of an autumn or winter flood, which 
swept sufficiently close by the site of human habitations to carry off 
some portion at least of the refuse matters accruing from the different 
sources of their inhabitants’ subsistence. 

It still remains to notice more particularly the metal object which 
was met with in the course of the same excavation, and at no great 
_ distance from some portions of the bones. Apart from the folding and 
doubling to which it has been subjected, it is in remarkably good 
preservation. It is scarcely corroded in any perceptible degree in any 
visible part, but is as bright as on the day it was consigned to its place 
of concealment. Neither is it bruised or dented, except where the 
workman's pick happened to strike; indeed, it is not even scratched. 
There seems to be no doubt, from the application of tests, that it is 
brass ; whether originally washed with gold is uncertain. 

Folded as it is, and displaying barely a fifth of its entire surface to 





* See the notice of the condition of the skulls of oxen, &c., found in a kitchen 
midden near Carlow, Gent. MaG., Aug. 1864, p. 199. 
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inspection, it is very difficult to form any satisfactory conclusion as to 
its actual form or original intention. Very possibly it may be a cuirass 
or breastplate, though its thickness is so moderate as almost to preclude 
the idea that it was ever intended for actual personal defence in battle. 
If so intended, it could have been a defence only against comparatively 
inefficient weapons. The chief ornamentation seems to depend on the 
effigies of two snakes in strong relief and wrought hollow, with their 
heads meeting about that part which, if the article were a breastplate, 
would have covered the umbilical region. The bodies of the snakes 
slightly descending thence, and diverging, seem then to have taken an 
upward direction so as to enclose or enfold the central portion of the 
plate. But these details cannot be ascertained so long as the object 
remains in its present condition. Besides the snakes,-on which the 
scales are represented by regular series of curved lines carefully en- 
graved, several raised boss-like projections, which themselves, as well 
as the plate around their bases, are rather elaborately chased or en- 
graved, are observable; and the outlines of certain figures, apparently 
armed in a fashion rather resembling a Greek soldier’s defensive equip- 
ment, are visible on another part of the surface. Besides these figures 
and ornaments, other minor ornamental engravings are worked in here 
and there. 

The age, origin, and purpose of this curious article must for the 
present be regarded as uncertain. On the whole it seems rather to 
suggest the idea of Oriental workmanship: but until it is more fully 
exposed to examination it will remain difficult to give a reasonably 
satisfactory account of it. 

But whatever the amount of uncertainty thus indicated, there was yet 
an observable difference between the relations of this metal object and 
the matrix in which it lay embedded, and those of the bones and their 
enveloping matters, which deserves attentive notice. ‘It lay a foot 
deep in the gravel,” was the remark of the man who described the find 
to the writer; in other words, it lay in a place relatively different, and 
surrounded by matters of another kind from those which characterized 
the great mass of the bones; many of which, however, lay at a very 
small absolute distance. 4 

This fact leads to the inference that it was deposited under different 
circumstances, and by an agency of a different kind to that which 
deposited the bones; that indeed, and almost certainly, it was de- 
liberately buried in a hole dug for the purpose, just where it was found ; 
and the unbattered, and even unscratched condition of its entire visible 
surface seems amply to confirm the inference. It would almost appear 
as if it had been folded and doubled for easy carriage and concealment, 
and in due course hidden in the earth,—perhaps under the impression 
that it was of more costly material than it actually is,—and that the 
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depositor had never been enabled to reclaim his supposed treasure from 
its place of concealment. 

The accumulation of eight to ten feet of soil over the lowest of these 
deposits within a period which cannot date very far back beyond the 
historic, again presents a matter of comparison and study to the 


geologist. 





St. Canice’s CatHeprat, Kinkenny.—We are glad to be able to inform 
our readers that the Dean and Chapter of St. Canice, Kilkenny, have at length 
been enabled to commence the restoration of their church, the dilapidated 
condition of which has been before alluded to in our pages*. The first 
contract has been entered into with Messrs. Cockburn and Sons of Dublin, 
whose tender (£4,500) was the lowest of those sent in by a limited number of 
builders invited to compete for the work. The nave and transepts are to have 
an open timber roof with hammer-beams; the inspiration of which has been 
drawn by the architect, Mr. Thomas Newenham Deane, from the earliest 
timber roof known to have remained in Ireland, that of the parish church 
of Callan, co. Kilkenny. The roofs of the choir and chapier-house have tie- 
beams, and are coffered. The time limited for the roofing is to December, 
1865, after which the general restoration of this venerable cathedral will 
be proceeded with. 

he architect has signified his intention of presenting a stained-glass window 
~ vod adornment of the building, an example which it is hoped will be widely 
owed. 


Tue Laxe Dwetiines or SwitzERtanp.—At a recent meeting of the Mon- 
mouthshire and Caerleon Antiquarian Association, Mr. John Edward Lee, the 
Honorary Secretary, exhibited a series of diagrams illustrative of the Lake 
Dwellings of Switzerland, and of a variety of articles connected therewith, 
which he had himself drawn on returning from a recent visit to that locality. 
He also gave some valuable descriptive information on this subject, which has 
excited immense interest, both in England and other countries. The diagrams 
included a representation of an ideal restoration of the Swiss Lake Dwellings ; 
and Lake Dwellings made of fascines, in a peat bog, at Neider Wyl, near 
Zurich, The drawings included mementos of the stone age, the bronze age, 
and the iron age, the last-named being connected with the Roman date. 
Among the representations of tools, &c., of the stone period, there were, from 
Mooseedorfsee, a fish-hook of boar’s tusk, flint arrow-head, stone chisel in a 
horn handle, a skate made of a large bone, &c.; from near Rohenshausen, stone 
hatchet fixed in oak wood; vase filled with apples cut in two parts and car- 
bonised ; and one of the most remarkable things was a sample of the hempen 
- cloth, the material of the coats worn by the people in the stone period. Among 
illustrations of the stone period mixed with bronze were some most curious 
things said to be idols for moon worship. As belonging to the bronze period 
were some Roman coins found among antiquities. Mr. Lee also exhibited 
a plan of the Lake of Neufchatel, shewing the situation of tbe (ascertained) 
Lake Dwellings. 

Very warm interest was excited by the diagrams, which were closely examined 
and greatly admired ; and the attention bestowed upon them was but a meet 
— of the labour which Mr. Lee had taken in preparing them for the 
meeting. 





* Gent. MaG., April, 1863, p. 411. 
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ARCH AZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
Warwick Meerre, Jory 26—Avevusr 2. 


Tuts meeting was a great success. There were between three and 
four hundred persons present, and the weather throughout was most 
favourable. The Reception Room, and the meetings of Sections, were 
held at the Court-house, Warwick, which had been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Institute by the Mayor and Cofporation, and the Museum 
—which, thanks to Mr. Charles Tucker, was more than usually in- 
teresting—was arranged in the Corn Exchange. Lord Leigh was the 
President, and Dr. Guest, Dean Hook, and Mr. A. J. B. Beresford 
Hope presided respectively in the Sections of Medieval Antiquities, 
History, and Architecture. 


July 26, Inavevrat Meerine. 


The inaugural meeting was fixed for two o’clock at the Court-house. 
Among those present at this and subsequent meetings were the Mar- 
quis Camden, the Bishop of Oxford, Archdeacon Sandford, the Dean 
of Chichester, Lord Leigh, Dr. Whewell, Sir Stephen Glynne, Sir John 
Boileau, Mr. A. J. B. Beresford Hope (President of the Ecclesiological 
Society), Mr. Adderley, M.P., Mr. E. Greaves, M.P., Col. Pinney, M.P., 
Mr. C. H. Bracebridge, Mr. J. Dugdale, Sir R. Kirby, Mr. C. Tucker, 
Mr. J. Burtt, General Lefroy, Dr. Guest, Mr. Thomas Purnell, Mr. J. 
Gough Nichols, Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, Rev. E. Hill, Mr. Henry Bohn, 
Rev. J. Lucy, Rev. J. L. Petit, Rev. T. Collins, Rev. J. Allen, Rev. T. 
Stanton, Rev. Dr. Jones, Rev. J. F. Russell, Dr. Collingwood Bruce, 
Rev. C. W. Bingham, Mr. M. H. Bloxam, Mr. A. W. Franks, Mr. 
Spencer Hall, Sir Thomas Winnington, M.P., Mr. O. Morgan, M.P., 
Dr. Wollaston, Mr. R. Hunter, F.R.S., Mr. David Laing, Mr. Daniel 
Gurney, W. W. E. Wynne, Esq., M.P., E. P. Shirley, Esq., M.P., Lord 
Neaves, Sir W. Heathcote, Professor Willis, Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon, Mr. Ferrey, Mr. George Scharf, Mr. Wyatt, &c. The 
Lady Mildred Hope, Lady Frances Pratt, Lady Affleck, Lady Smith, 
Lady Heathcote, Mrs. Neaves, Mrs. Sneyd, and Mrs. Shirley, Miss 
Collins, Miss Digby, and a very large number of ladies also were 
present. 

The Marquts CampeEn took the chair, and said that it afforded him 
extreme gratification to give place to a nobleman so suitable from his 
position to act as his successor, and who was so universally respected 
and beloved as was Lord Leigh. His lordship had already given an 
earnest of the assistance he was prepared to give them, and he had no 
doubt the Institute would feel called upon to acknowledge that assistance 
before they brought the congress to a close. 

Gent, Mac, 1864, Vot., II, Pp 
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Lord Leigh was then introduced to the meeting by the Marquis 
Camden, who thereupon vacated the chair to his Lordship as President 
elect. 

T. B. Dale, Esq. (Mayor of Warwick), who was accompanied by the 
majority of the Corporation, and preceded by the mace, then presented 
a congratulatory address, which was read by the Town Clerk, and handed 
to Lord Leigh. 

The President thanked the Mayor and Corporation for the address 
they had thought fit to present to the Institute, and begged to acknow- 
ledge the kindness with which the noble Marquis had introduced him to 
the meeting. He felt highly honoured in having to preside over the 
Archeological Institute—a society which had diffused so much useful 
knowledge throughout the country, and saved so many objects of value 
and interest from destruction. His Lordship then expressed a hope that 
the result of the present meeting would not be altogether a barren one, 
and alluded to the highly interesting excursions which had been arranged _ 
for the week as likely to afford the visitors considerable gratification ; 
again returning thanks, in conclusion, for being placed in the chair. 

Dr. Whewell, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, who had attended 
several of the meetings of the Institute, begged to say that he believed 
the hope expressed by Lord Leigh as to the present gathering would 
be fulfilled. On behalf of the archeologists of Great Britain and Ireland, 
he felt sure he might say they were very happy to assemble in a place 
where there was so much to engage the attention of the antiquary as in 
Warwick and the neighbourhood. His experience of former meetings 
had shewn him that they were useful in adding to the number of ancient 
monuments, investing the history of by-gone times with unusual interest, 
and affording new sources of enjoyment to social meetings—meetings 
out of which spring a warm regard between those who come together. 
He concluded by remarking that, surrounded as they now were by an- 
tiquarian riches, they might reasonably form expectations of passing 
a most pleasant sojourn at Warwick. 

Mr. Edward Greaves, M.P., welcomed the Institute to Warwick on 
behalf of the inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood, who, he felt 
sure, congratulated each other upon the fact that they had had the 
honour of receiving the visit of an association which was not merely 
useful in itself, but included in its members gentlemen who occupied the 
highest social status, and were in the foremost ranks of science, litera- 
ture, and art, devoting their energies to the preservation and protection 
_ of the beautiful, the useful, and ornamental. The inhabitants of the 
ancient borough believed that the county of Warwick possessed numerous 
places and objects of interest, but it did not fall within his province to 
enumerate them, as they would be described by a gentleman who was 
thoroughly conversant with the archeology of Warwickshire. He felt 
thoroughly convinced that great benefits would result from the visit of the 
Institute ; additional information would be imparted respecting objects 
and things at present imperfectly known, and greater interest would be 
excited respecting archeology generally. He therefore, in the name of 
the borough, welcomed the Institute most heartily, and he hoped they 
would derive as much gratification from the visit as the inhabitants of 
Warwick would experience in giving them welcome. 

Mr. A. J. B. Beresford Hope rose, in compliance with the request of 
the noble chairman, to acknowledge the welcome so cordially tendered 
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to the Institute, in the name of the inhabitants of the borough, by Mr. 
Greaves. He thanked them with the gratitude of a Christian for the 
favours already received, and, with the gratitude of a man of the world, 
for those yet to come. But in both senses of the word—and he was 
aware that he was speaking in the presence of great authorities with 
respect to the English language—he begged to acknowledge the kind- 
ness evinced towards the Institute by the inhabitants of Warwick. He 
considered it a happy omen that, when the Institute was coming of age, 
—for it was entering on the twenty-first year of its existence—they 
were holding their annual anniversary in the tutelary city of that great 
patriarch and exemplar of English archwologists—Dugdale. He did 
not know that a more appropriate place could have been selected for 
their twentieth anniversary than the metropolis of that county, which 
was indissolubly associated with the name of that eminent historian and 
antiquary, with the name of the illustrious Skakespeare, and in which 
Drayton, the great topographical poet of England, was born. 

Archdeacon Sandford, as representing the archdeaconry of Coventry, 
expressed the pleasure felt by the clergy of that part of the diocese in 
receiving the visit of the Institute, and deriving the benefits they would 
all undoubtedly derive from the meeting now being begun. He had 
also much gratification in finding himself in the presence of such dis- 
tinguished guests from different parts of the country, who deserved the 
thanks of the Institute for their presence. He was not himself an 
archeologist, and many of his clerical friends might be placed in the 
same category ; but they all knew what great benefits archeology had 
conferred upon the history, literature, jurisprudence, architecture, and 
theology of their country, he might add upon the arts and sciences also, 
for which the Muses and the Graces present were, he felt sure, duly 
thankful. Archeology, indeed, had ransacked for them the annals of 
the past, excavated buried cities, thrown light upon pages of history 
which otherwise must have remained dark and obscure, and rendered 
authentic and established facts what must otherwise have been vague 
and crude hypotheses. In courts of justice archeology had rendered 
service in dark and intricate cases of law, furnishing the means of 
arriving at conclusions where none seemed likely to be attained, making 
the crumbling stone and mouldering relic almost utter articulate speech. 
It had thus established innocence, convicted guilt, and rendered light 
and truth triumphant over violence and wrong. In conclusion, he ex- 
pressed a hope that the Institute would derive pleasure from their visit 
to this county, and that many of his brethren would drink largely and 
deeply at the new font of knowledge that was now being opened to 
them. 

The Bishop of Oxford acknowledged the Ven. Archdeacon’s remarks 
on behalf of the Institute. The visit to Warwick was naturally sugges- 
tive of a long line of worthies who were connected with it in the past. 
There was St. Wulstan to begin with, who carried them back to the 
Saxon Heptarchy; and then, to descend rapidly to the medieval ages, 
there was the great Dr. Parr, who certainly would have astonished St. 
Wulstan if he could have beheld him. Then, descending still further, 
there was the Dean of Chichester, himself a great medizeval ecclesiastical 
authority. Remembering the welcome which he and other friends had 
received from the present reigning Abbot of Stoneleigh, who had re- 
ceived him and other friends with more than abbatial hospitality, and 
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more than abbatial grandeur, and the welcome that his friend the Arch- 
deacon of Coventry had extended to them in the name of the clergy of 
the neighbourhood, he looked forward with extreme pleasure to their 
present visit to Warwick. They did not come simply for personal gra- 
tification, but to exchange ideas with those with whom they were 
brought into contact. They hoped in this way to generate archeo- 
logists as they travelled through the country, and he thought this was 
an important thing to be borne in mind, because whatever tended to 
bring men from living in the mere present, and carry them back into 
the past, had also a tendency to lead them on into the future. Thus by 
the linking of these three things—the linking of the beautiful velvety 
shadows of the past with that obscure but magnificent promise of the 
future—they were better able to realize what they ought to endeavour to 
live for. Not, then, as mere old mites living in some remote old cheese, 
but as men thoroughly alive—because living in the present, looking back 
to the past, and onward to the future—they desired to see others added 
to their ranks. In conclusion, he again returned thanks for the welcome 
that had been accorded to the Institute in the name of the clergy. 

Mr. R. Greaves, President of the Warwickshire Natural History and 
Archeological Society, said he was commissioned by the members of 
that body to give a cordial and sincere invitation to the Institute. The 
museum would be thrown open to them, and every facility in their power 
would be afforded for the inspection of the specimens it contained. 

Mr. C. H. Bracebridge, supplementing the remarks of Mr. R. Greaves, 
remarked that the museum of the Warwickshire Natural History Society 
had been established at least twenty years ago. It had from time to 
time received valuable contributions from the national societies, one of 
a most important character having been made in 1852. 

Mr. Matthew H. Bloxam said he thought some sketch of what was 
interesting in connection with Warwickshire might prove acceptable to 
many who had come from a distance, and he should therefore mention 
what he knew as succinctly as possible. The county was jointly occu- 
pied by the Angles and the Jutes, who were separated by the natural 
boundary of the river Avon. The remains of fortifications could be found 
on both sides of the river, and any antiquary who examined them must 
come to the conclusion that they were those of the Angles and the Jutes. 
In examining the remains of Roman fortresses in this county, they could 
not fail to be struck by the fact that they carried on their invasion by 
systematic and carefully guarded steps, never advancing without a base 
__ Of operations to fall back upon, and always taking defeat as well as vic- 

tory into their calculations. Not only were there in Warwickshire these 
remains, but those of two different tribes of Saxons had been dug out. 
Coming up to a later period—that of the Anglo-Saxons—when Warwick- 
shire formed part of the kingdom of Mercia, there were evidences of 
two fortress-mounds having been constructed, one at Warwick and the 
other at Tamworth, for the defence of the castles of those places. The 
Danish raids and inroads next left their mark upon the county, but the 
remains of the invaders were only slight, and indeed few were found of 
Jater date than the time of the Anglo-Saxons. The Danish remains to 
which he alluded were to be found at Princethorpe and King’s Newn- 
ham. Tradition had handed down a legend in connection with the king- 
dom of Mercia doubtless familiar to them all—the story of Lady Godiva 
tuld in refereuce to Earl Leofric and the Countess his wife. The Nor- 
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man conquest had given them that admirable exposition of how the lands 
were divided, which enabled them to tell to a man how many inhabitants 
there were when the Domesday Book was prepared. Passing on to the 
reign of Henry III., he must remark that it was then the memorable 
siege of Kenilworth took place. Kenilworth was then the great medi- 
zval fortress of England, and was impregnable. The besieged forces 
had to be starved out, and they were allowed to come out on their own 
terms of surrender. Royal visits had been paid to Warwickshire by 
Henry II., III.; Richard II.; Henry IV., V., VI., who made Coventry 
his favourite place of.abode; Richard III., who was taken prisoner on 
Wolvey Heath; Richard IV.; Henry VII.; Queen Elizabeth, whose 
royal progresses through the country were very well known; Charles L., 
II.; James II., William III., George IV., William IV., and our own 
gracious Queen, Victoria. Among the Warwickshire worthies, first and 
foremost must be mentioned Shakespeare. Then there was Michael 
Drayton, a poet of no inconsiderable power; Jago, an antiquary, who 
lived at Snitterfield ; the celebrated living writer, Walter Savage Landor, 
who was educated here; and the present Rector of Rugby, who is 
also a poet. Among antiquaries and historians were Sir Simon Archer, 
and William Dugdale, whose labours had been prodigious, natives 
of the county; beside whom, it should be mentioned that the historians 
of Leicestershire (Burton), Salop, and other counties, had taken up 
their residence here. He need not detain them by enumerating all the 
great names connected with Warwickshire, but would proceed to men- 
tion one or two historical events which had rendered portions of it 
pregnant with interest. Not long before the outbreak of the civil war, in 
1642, the King’s troops were assembled on Dunsmore Heath. They 
proceeded to Coventry, and then to Stoneleigh Abbey, the occupier of 
which was a genuine royalist. About three days after the King’s 
standard was raised, the first skirmish took place between the two armies 
at Itchington, a small place between Warwick and Rugby. He need 
only cursorily allude to the great battle of Edge-hill, when twenty or 
thirty of the homesteads in the vicinity belonged to farmers, some of 
whom had espoused the royalist and others the opposite cause. Fathers 
fought against sons on the field of ‘battle; in one instance Earl Denby 
fighting on one side, and his son, Lord Fielding, on the other. At the 
time of Catesby’s plot, in 1665, a rendezvous was made at Norbrook, in 
this county. The conspirators also met at Dunchurch. He thought 
these remarks could not fail to interest those not already familiar with 
the history and antiquities of the county, and he believed the visitors 
would find abundant objects to engage their attention while they re- 
mained in the neighbourhood. 

The Dean of Chichester (Dr. Hook) said he had great pleasure in 
thanking those speakers who represented an association belonging to 
Warwickshire, inasmuch as he himself had spent nine very happy years 
in the city of Coventry, and felt affection for the county. If any proof 
had been needed of the value of such meetings, it would have been sup- 
plied by the most interesting statement which had been made by his 
friend Mr. Bloxam, and as chairman of the historical section he begged 
to sincerely thank that gentleman for calling attention to several very 
important eras in the county. Having adverted to the teachings to be 
derived from a study of the past, and stated his intention of reading 
a paper on the life of Sir John de Stratford, he said he had been struck, 
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while listening to the address of the Mayor and Corporation of Warwick, 
to the favourable contrast it presented to similar addresses in former 
days, and especially to that which the good people of Coventry pre- 
sented to Queen Elizabeth when she paid one of her visits to this part 
of the country. The Mayor and Corporation of that ancient city, learn- 
ing that her Majesty was very vain, and fond of poetry, paid a rhyme- 
ster to prepare a metrical address, which commenced as follows:— — 
“We men of Coventry 
Are very glad to see 
Your Royal Majesty ‘ 
—Good lack, how fair ye be.” 


To this the Queen made the impromptu reply :— 


“ My Royal Majesty 
Is very glad to see 
Ye men of Coventry 
—Good lack, what fools ye be!” 


The Rev. J. L. Petit then read an elaborate paper by Mr. Winston 
upon the stained-glass windows of the Beauchamp Chapel; after which 
the meeting was brought to a close. 


Vistr to St. Many’s Cuvrcn anp Letcesrer’s Hosprrat. 


On leaving the Court-house a great majority of the members and 
visitors repaired to St. Mary’s Church, where the Rev. Herbert Hill, 
Head Master of the King’s School, attended to afford information 
respecting that noble structure. 

r. Hill said there was a St. Mary’s Church before the Conquest, 
mentioned in Domesday Book. The first Norman Earl, Henry de 
Newburgh, formed the intention of making a greater church, by uniting 
the endowments of the church of All Saints, formerly within the pre- 
cincts of the castle, to those of St. Mary’s, and making a collegiate 
church, with a dean and canons. He did not live to complete the work, 
but it was carried out by his son, Roger de Newburgh, who signed the 
deed of incorporation in 1123. Whether the church was actually com- 
pleted by that year he was not able to tell, but the whole of it was pro- 
bably rebuilt about that time, for the crypt under the place where they 
were standing was a very fine Norman work, and the engravings of the 
church, as it existed before the fire, shew that it then possessed a large 
Norman tower. Indeed, he believed the ground-plan to have been the 
same as at present, with the exception that the chancel was lengthened 
- ata later period, and the buildings on the two sides of the choir added. 
In the reign of Edward III, Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
who was Constable of the English army at the battle of Crecy, by his 
will, dated 1369, ordained that a handsome choir should be built, and 
that his body should be buried in the centre of it. This was the time 
at which the choir was lengthened eastwards; the size of enlargement 
is shewn by one new pier and two bays of the crypt, which belong to 
the architecture of this period. This was completed by his successor, 
the second Earl, bearing the name of Thomas Beauchamp, who rebuilt 
the body of the church also. The whole of this work was finished by 
1364. The tower of the old Norman church was preserved. There 
had been a question among students of architecture whether the build- 
ing could have been erected at that time, the four-centred arches of the 
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windows seeming to indicate a later date; this was a point he should 
leave the architects to decide. The documentary evidence went to shew 
that the building was completed at the time he had mentioned. In 1571 
the Earl of Leicester held a chapter of the order of St. Michael in the 
church. In 1694 the church was burnt down, and was rebuilt by sub- 
scription at a cost of about £5,000, to which sum Queen Anne contri- 
buted £1,000. It was finished in 1704. The architect was Sir William 
Wilson. 

There are several portions of the church to which no exact date can 
be assigned: as the véstry, the lobby, the oratory on the south side, and 
the chapter-house, all probably belonging to the period of the Beau- 
champs, except the last, which is of an inferior style. On the south 
side of the choir was the Lady-chapel, often called the Beauchamp 
Chapel, a most beautiful piece of workmanship, built according to the 
will of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, in Henry the Sixth’s 
reign. He died in 1439, the foundation was laid in 1448, the chapel 
was consecrated in 1475 (15 Edward IV.), and the body of the Earl 
with due solemnity was laid there. The Rev. Mr. Hill then named the 
principal monuments, but made no observations upon them. 

From the choir the company proceeded into the Beauchamp, or Lady- 
chapel, and here, beneath a richly gilt and ornamented tomb, reclines, 
with hands upraised in the attitude of prayer, the figure of Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester; by his side lies his third wife, with hands 
meekly clasped, as in supplication for her husband. Even in his funeral 
there was display and extravagance, and the bill is said to have 
amounted to £4,000. The monument is a very splendid one, and 
in excellent preservation. 

In the centre of the chapel is the tomb from which the place takes 
its name, namely, Richard Beauchamp; and it is considered, with only 
one exception, the most splendid in the kingdom. On the sarcophagus 
is a full-length recumbent figure of the Earl, clad in full armour of 
brass gilt, surmounted by a hearse of brass hoops. His hands are 
elevated as in prayer, but not clasped, which suggested a question from 
Mr. J. Cope, as to the signification, which no one was able to explain. 
Round the base are brass gilt figures, also in beautiful preservation. 
Near this tomb is that of Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, who died 
the year after his brother, in 1589. The Earl is full length, and clad 
in armour. Near the altar is a monument to the infant son of the Earl 
of Leicester. The east window is painted, and adorned with elaborately 
carved figures down the sides. The Chapter-house contains a sarco- 
phagus to the memory of Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke. The armour of 
the deceased lies on the tomb, “ rusty mail in monumental mockery,” 
and flags, surmounted by plumed helmets, adorn the corners of the 
room. From this tomb the visitors passed to the crypt, and inspected 
the old Norman pillars. A ‘‘ducking-stool” and carriage, preserved in 
the crypt, excited much curiosity. 

A few minutes’ walk, after leaving St. Mary’s Church, brought the 
company to Leicester’s Hospital, an interesting relic of the Elizabethan 
age which few visitors to Warwick leave without inspecting. The com- 
pany were conducted over the Hospital by the Master, the Rev. Thomas 
Cochrane. The great hall was once the scene of a celebrated festive 
entertainment, when James I. was royally banqueted therein; but now 
the same hall is used as a coal and brewhouse, a fact which drew forth 
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some indignant exclamations from the Bishop of Oxford and Mr. Hope. 
A visit was also paid to the Chapel of St. James, where the brethren 
worship; and through that to the garden. This is divided into two 
equal portions; one half belongs to the Master, and the remaining half 
is divided equally between the Master and the brethren, In the garden 
stands a vase, said to have come from Memphis, and presented to one 
of the masters by the Earl of Warwick. The Master’s apartments con- 
tain many choice specimens of carved work, and several original paint- 
ings of the founder, and some of the English monarchs. The hospital 
was first endowed with lands of the value of £200; but the returns 
now are £3,000 per annum. On leaving, the company separated until 
the evening. 


(To be continued.) 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


July 5. The Annual Conversazione was held at the rooms of the 
Institute, No. 9, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, by invitation of the 
President, Proresson T. L. Donatpson, and the Council. The attend- 
ance of both Fellows and visitors was very large, and numerous fine 
works of art and other objects of interest were exhibited. Among 
them may be mentioned a highly interesting series of models in cork of 
the English Cathedrals, contributed by Mr. J. Norbury, jun.; an auto- 
graph of Sir Christopher Wren, contributed by Mr. C. J. Shoppee, 
Associate ; a most interesting collection of early editions of the Bible ; 
early editions of Shakespeare’s works, including that of the year 1623; 
a copy of Shakespeare’s Sonnets “ never before imprinted,” of the year 
1609 ; some copies of single plays sold at the doors of the theatres in 
Shakespeare’s time; and four pictures, exhibited by Mr. W. Tite, M.P., 
Past President. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


June 22. A committee meeting was held in the Lecture Room of 
the South Kensington Museum, immediately after the annual meet- 
ing *,—present, the President, J. F. France, Esq., Rev. 8. 8. Great- 
heed, T. Gambier Parry, Esq., and the Rev. B. Webb. 

The Rev. W. Scott was elected Chairman of Committee; J. F. 
France, Esq., Treasurer; and the Rev. B. Webb and Rev. H. L. 
Jenner, Honorary Secretaries. Almost all the former members of the 
Committee were re-elected ; and Christopher Sykes, Esq., of Seamore- 
place, was elected an ordinary member and added to the Committee. 


July 11. A committee meeting was held at Arklow House,— 
present, A. J. B. Brresrorp Horr, Esq., the President, in the chair ; 
the Rev. T. Helmore, the Rev. H. J. Matthew, the Rev. W. Scott, and 
the Rev. B. Webb. 

J. W. Ogle, Esq., M.D., Upper Brook-street, the Rev. H. M. White, 


of Masborough, and Charles Wood, Esq., were elected ordinary 
members. 





* Gent. MaG., July, 1864, p. 67. 
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After considerable discussion about the Colour Prize, it was agreed 
to request Mr. Burges to give a design for an enamel on metal of St. 
George and the Dragon, or some floral design, and to increase the 
amount of the prize (the President’s second prize being thrown in) to 
ten pounds, to be given to the artist who should execute the best 
enamel as to workmanship and colour. 

It was agreed that Mr. Keith’s works should be more carefully 
supervised than of late, and that Mr. Burges should be requested to 
undertake the office of examining them for the Committee; and also 
that Messrs. Rattee and Kett, of Cambridge, as the Society’s wood- 
carvers, should be requested to lay their designs more frequently before 
the Committee. 

Letters were read from several quarters upon the debate at the 
Anniversary Meeting on the so-called restoration of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin. With respect to the proposed destruction of St. Mary’s, 
Cheltenham, it was reported, to the great satisfaction of the Com- 
mittee, that the design had been abandoned ; and the Committee heard 
also that the cleaning process applied to the glass in Fairford Church 
was suspended. 

A scheme of the Bishop of Tasmania for providing a cathedral for 
his diocese was noticed. 

The Committee examined a cartoon by Mr. Holiday for the Annun- 
ciation, in a window for Worcester College Chapel, Oxford, to be exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Lavers and Barraud; and also some other cartoons 
by the same artists. 

A tomb for the cemetery at Naples, designed by Mr. Wilkins, of 
Stamford, and a mural monument, with constructional colour, designed 
by Mr. Penrose for Lowther Church, were brought before the notice 
of the Committee ; also a tomb, by Mr. R. B. Philip, for the grave of 
the late Lady Canning, at Calcutta. 

The Committee examined a photograph of Mr. E. R. Robson’s pro- 
posed restoration of the Neptune Fountain, Durham ; also a sketch of 
a wooden church, designed for use in New Brunswick, by the Rev. J. 
Medley, son of the bishop of that diocese; also photographs of M. 
Cuypers’ Picture Gallery of Amsterdam,—a Gothic work, victorious 
in a general competition; also a photograph of a carving by Mr. 
Forsyth of the Last Supper, for a reredos. 


ESSEX ARCHZZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


July 28, The annual meeting was held at Thaxted, T. B. Wxstzry, 
Esq. (now Sir T. B. Western, Bart.), President of the Society, in the 
chair. F 

The business of the day commenced at Horham Hall, the residence 
of F. G. West, Esq., where the Rev. F. Spurrell, Financial Secretary, 
read the Report, which stated that the Society had been established 
twelve years, and numbered about 160 members :— 

“Tt has seen the successful accomplishment of one of the most important of 
the objects which it proposed to itself at its formation, viz., the establishment 
of a Museum at Colchester. This it owes, in a great measure, to the kindness of 
Mr. C. G. Round, who has given the large room, formerly the Armoury in Col- 
chester Castle, for the Museum itself, and a house within the Castle walls for the 

-residence of the Curator; and partly to making the purchase of the Acton collee- 


Gent. Maa. 1864, Vou, II, Q4q 
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tion, as also to donations from various persons, and to the co-operation of the Cor- 
poration of Colchester, who have also placed a case or two there; the result 
of these being that there exists now in the Museum a fine collection, chiefly of 
Roman antiquities. 

“The Council desires this year to make a special appeal to all the members of 
the Society and the county generally. It appeals to the county for an increase in 
the number of its members, and it asks from the members greater interest in the 
work of the Society by more communications to the Council, more frequent reports 
as to the antiquities discovered, or of the antiquarian remains in their neighbour- 
hoods. 

“A word of explanation is necessary respecting another part of the ‘ Transac- 
tions,’ which will shortly be forwarded to members. It will be recollected that at 
our last annual meeting Professor Marsden read some remarks upon the collection 
of antiquities at Felix Hall. Mr. Western possesses the copper-plates of these in- 
teresting, though not Essex antiquities; and the Council having thankfully ac- 
cepted impressions of these plates, printed at Mr. Western’s expense, and kindly 

resented by him, intend to issue them soon. It has been thought undesirable, 

owever, to fold the plates with a view to their being uniform with the other Trans- 
actions; and, from the exceptional nature of the collection, it will be treated as an 
extra part published in quarto size, but yet to be regarded as a volume of our 
Transactions. 

“The place of meeting suggested for next year is Ingatestone, which has the 
advantage of being central, and in one of the main lines of railway. The chief 
Objects of interest in its neighbourhood are Ingatestone Hall and Thoby and 
Blackmore Priories. 

“With regard to the day of the annual meeting, it has been thought to be 
Peay | convenient to keep to a fixed day, and accordingly the last Thursday in 

uly each year is the day decided on.” 


The réport was adopted, and several new members elected, after 
which Mr. West read a paper on Horham Hall, chiefly founded on 
deeds and documents in his own possession. After premising that the 
received accounts of the several owners of the manor are very imperfect, 
Mr. West continued :— 


“In the fifteenth year of the reign of King Henry VII. Richard and Alexander 
Quadryng conveyed the manor and estate to John Cutte, Esq., of London ; in his 
descendants it continued three or four generations. They were at one time a very 
powerful family here, at Childerley and at Arkesden, but I do not attempt to trace 
their pedigree, as they have had no connection with this estate for above 250 years, 
Those who are curious in such matters may find some interesting notices of various 
members of the Cutte family in ‘ Lyon’s Cambridgeshire,’ ‘ Salmon’s Essex,’ ‘ Wil- 
fred’s Memorials,’ ‘Granger’s History of England,’ vol. vi.», ‘ Noble’s Continuation 
of Granger,’ and several other publications. Sir John Cutte built the present 
hall ; he was Treasurer to King Henry VIII., and the house as finished by him was 
much larger than at present, indeed foundations are discoverable at almost every 
side. The walls of the chapel I found in 1856, and a small vault under, and the 
remains of a very strong gate-house may be seen as you enter the gravelled car- 
riage ring, now rendered more distinctly visible by the dryness of this summer. 

“In the seventh year of the reign of King James I. Sir John Cutte the elder, 
Sir John Cutte the younger, with Anne his wife, made a conveyance of this manor 
and estate to Andrew Huddlestone, who soon afterwards conveyed the same to 
John Wiseman, and in the fifteenth year of the same reign it was conveyed by 
William Penn and others to Sir William Smyth, nephew and heir of the learned 
Sir Thomas Smyth, who was Secretary of State to King Edward and Queen Eliza- 
beth, and who built the noble mansion of Hill Hall in this county, and whose 
‘Life’ has been written by Strype. Sir William died in 1626, and was succeeded 
by his son Sir William, who died in 1631. His son Edward was a volunteer under 
Prince Rupert in the Civil Wars, and dying at the age of twenty-two was suc- 
ceeded by his uncle, Sir Thomas Smyth, created a baronet soon after the restora- 





> “It is well known that Sir Richard Steele dedicated his ‘Christian Hero’ to 
John Lord Cutts, Sir Richard was some time his secretary. 
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tion of the Stuarts to the throne of England. The first baronet had many sons, 
also two daughters, who were buried in Thaxted Church, in the north aisle of the 
chancel, near the Communion rails; Bridget, the elder, died April 4, and Joan, 
the younger, February 2, 1638. The first baronet died in 1668, and the second, 
Sir Edward, in 1713, leaving an only surviving son, Sir Edward, third baronet, 
who married Anne, daughter of Sir Charles Hedges, one of the Secretaries of State 
to King William and Queen Anne‘, and, dying in 1744, left three sons, who all in 
their turn possessed the title and estates. The youngest, the Rev. Sir William 
Smijth, died in 1777, and was father of another Sir William, still remembered for 
his kind and liberal hospitality both here and at Hill Hall. He was Colonel of the 
West Essex Militia, and died in 1823. His son, the Rev. Sir Edward Boyer Smijth, 
became the tenth baronet, and between the years 1841 and 1844 effected very con- 
siderable alterations in his house and premises. Sir Edward died in 1850, and an 
exchange of estates being soon afterwards proposed to me and ultimately effected, 
I have nothing further to say respecting the owners of this ancient manor and hall, 
With respect to the building itself, I wish indeed that I had it in my power more 
fully to elucidate its history, or to call back to the fancy the pomp and splendour 
of bygone days. One circumstance, however, I must take leave to mention, and 
that is the residence of Queen Elizabeth within these walls, first for a time during 
the reign of her sister Mary, and afterwards in her progresses, particularly in 1571, 
when she was here with Lord Burleigh and her Court.” 


The following papers were also read :—‘‘ Some Account of an Early 
MS. ‘Translation of Palladius on Husbondrie,’ in the Library of 
Colchester Castle,” by the Rev. B. Lodge; ‘‘Some Additions to the 
Glossary of Essex,” by the Rev. J. M. Jephson; and “ Notes on Rain- 
ham Church,” by Miss Fry (read by the Secretary). ’ 

Mr. Lodge said :— 


“Tt is now some time since my attention was first called to a MS. volume in 
the Castle Library at Colchester, lettered “'Tusser’s Calendar.” Knowing that old 
Tusser passed some of his early, and also of his later, years in this county and 
places immediately adjoining it, I expected to find (especially as the book was in 
verse) either his MS. of ‘The 500 Points of Good Husbandry,’ or, perhaps, some 
unpublished work of his. But it soon became apparent from the style and lan- 
guage that the work was of a date considerably anterior to Tusser, who was born 
in 1523, and died in London in 1580. The lettering was evidently a mistake, copied 
from an inscription made, for what purpose it is now impossible to guess, by an 
unknown hand on one of the parchment fly-leaves. On an opposite leaf is an in- 
scription of earlier date, which is much more exact: ‘ Palladius de rebus rusticis.’ 
I found it was a translation, not altogether unfaithful nor inelegant, of that author. 
One curious circumstance is that the translation is in verse, whilst the original, 
with the exception of the last book, is in prose. Palladius, it may be just worth 
while to mention, was a physician, who lived and wrote in the time of the Emperor 
Valentinian or Theodosius; i.e. sometime after the middle of the fourth century. 
His work consists of fourteen books—one for each month, describing the agricul- 
tural proceedings then in season, an introductory book of general directions, and 
a poetical treatise on grafting. I do not suppose that there is any other English 
translation of Palladius than this; nor can I claim for.this that it is worth pub- 
lishing on account of the value either of the original or translation, as a treatise 
on agriculture ; but as a specimen of language f think it will be found to be very 
interesting and important.” 


Mr. Lodge had transcribed the whole of the first or introductory 
book, of 166 stanzas of seven lines ‘each, for the service of the Society, 
but he confined himself to reading a few extracts to shew (1) the cha- 
racter of the translation, (2) the peculiarity of the language, (3) the 
time at which it was written, which he placed in the early-part of the 
fifteenth century. 





© “Tam myself descended from a branch of the-Hedges family. 
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The opening stanza will serve very well to shew the character of the 
translation. It is thus rendered literally :— 


“The first part of prudence is to estimate aright the person whom you are going 
to teach. Now, an instructor of the husbandman has no need to emulate the 
rhetoricians in the arts and eloquence; as many have done, who, by speaking 
learnedly to rustics have effected this by their pains, that even the most ingenious 
have not been able to understand them. But let us cut short this preface, that 
we may not imitate those whom we find fault with.” 


Now for the translation :— 


“Sranza I. 
* Consideraunce is taken atte prudence 
What mon me moost enforme: and husbondrie 
No rethorick doo teach or eloquence, 
As sum have doon hemself to maguifie. 
What com therof? That wyse men folie 
Her wordes helde. Yit other thus to blame 
We styntte, in cas men doo by us the same.” 


In many places it is equally faithful. It offends most against the 
original by omission, whole sentences being passed by without scruple, 
but sometimes the meaning seems wilfully altered. 

Miss Fry’s paper (which was illustrated with several drawings) gave 
an excellent account of Rainham Church, which, though externally little 
remarkable, is a very interesting specimen of Norman architecture :— 


‘The entrance is through an old wooden porch and a round-headed doorway of 
fine brickwork. We were informed by the sexton that this doorway was ori- 
ginally surrounded by stone mouldings, ‘like the priest’s door,’ but that about 
sixty years ago an old gentleman removed them, because they had become worn, 
substituting the present brickwork, which was greatly admired at the time. He 
pointed out some fragments of carved stone used in repairing the tower, which he 
asserted to be portions of this Norman arch. To the same gentleman the brick 
battlements of the tower owe their existence. The nave is divided from the aisles 
by three plainly moulded circular arches on each side, supported by massive square 
piers, the angles of which are finished by small pilasters. In the drawing the 
basement of the pier is shewn by omitting several of the pews that encumber the 
nave. These, together with a gallery that nearly obscures the westernmost arches 
from view, greatly injure the effect that would otherwise be produced by the simple 
grandeur of the Norman style that prevails. 

“In the south-eastern pier, an opening that now resembles a niche will be ob- 
served. This was originally the door to a narrow winding stair in the pier, of 
which several steps remain. 

“ Over each arch between the nave and aisles is an oval (probably not of the 
same date as the arches recess), deeply splayed through the thick wall. These 
appear once to have been windows. There is no trace of them, however, externally 
in the present roof. 

“The arch between the nave and the chancel is enriched with fine zigzag mould- 
ings in high relief. On one side is a hagioscope; on the other the Norman work 
has been cut away to make way for the moulding of a pointed arch. 

“The ceiling of the nave is lofty, resembling in form the wooden Norman ceil- 
ing of the cathedral of Peterborough, and that now under restoration at Ely. 

“This at Raiuham has five sides. If the whitewash that covers it was removed, 
it is probable that a ceiling of planking similar to those just named would be found ; 
possibly even colouring might be revealed. 

“The nave communicates with the tower—which is at the west end—by a small 
plain Norman archway, the sides of which have an entablature with the cushion 
moulding like the piers. The sexton informed us that formerly there were no 
flvors in the tower. The vestry is now on the ground floor. 

“The ancient font has lately been restored to use, after having been laid aside 
in the belfry for a long series of years. It is now placed in a pew adjoining one of 
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the piers. It is circular, measuring 6 ft. 8} in. round, by 1ft. 2in. deep. There 
is a projection on one side, now shapeless. The stem appears to be of later date 
than the font itself; but the whole is so thickly coated with white paint as to 
render a complete description of it difficult. 

“The chancel is quite plain internally, and comparatively uninteresting. No 
windows are now open at the east end, but traces are visible in the wpper part of 
a circular window, flanked by small ones with round Norman heads. The stone 
mouldings of these remain in tolerable preservation externally. Indeed, the whole 
exterior of the chancel affords abundant proof that it is of Norman architecture as 
well as the nave. On the south side is the small priest’s door, with the lancet- 
shaped windows on either side. ‘This door is only 5 ft. Gin. high, by 1 ft. 11 in. 
wide. The upper parts are in high preservation, especially the capitals of the 
columns, which are cut out ofa hard dark stone; I regret not having sketched the 
grotesque heads on three of these on a large scale. On the north side is a round- 
headed doorway now bricked up. This is formed of rude irregular stones, 

‘In the external wall of the north aisle the stonework of a small Norman 
window remains, 1 ft. 9in. high, and 64in. wide. A similar window is at the 
west end of this aisle. 

“Here is also a door that has the appearance of great antiquity. The arch— 
which is only the segment of a circle—and the sides are constructed of hard dark 
stone, similar to that used for the capitals of the priest’s door. This door is 5 ft. 6 in. 
high, and 3 ft. wide. The old door itself remains, with one rudely formed ancient 
hinge. 

“The exterior walls of Rainham Church are 8 ft. thick, built of flints and 
irregular rough stone combined. 

“The angles are of hewn stone, but so weather-worn as to be almost as rough 
as the walls themselves. 

“The wall of the north aisle is only about 8 ft. high from the present surface of 
the surrounding soil. It is capped by an old beam, upon which rest, and be- 
yond which project, the rafters of the roof. 

“ The tower is large, of heavy proportions, but the buttresses are not Norman. 
In the lower part, on the north and south, are lancet-shaped windows. In the 
upper part are two windows, circular headed, but, like the battlements, done up 
with brickwork ; which, with the small spire of shingle, gives the whole upper 
part a modern effect. 

“ Rainham Church is in the midst of the village, in the southern part of the 
parish, at the edge of the marshes of the Thames, and was given to the abbey of 
Lesnes in Kent, by King Henry II. Morant, in a foot note, gives the words of the 
charter, ‘concessi etiam eidem Ecclesie et canonicis et confirmavi Ecclesiam de 
Renneham quam habet de Dono meo.’? With this evidence before him it seems 
rather extraordinary that Morant should admit a doubt whether it was the 
King or Richard de Lucey who gave this church to the church and cauons of 
Lesnes. 

“ There is a station of the Tilbury railroad at Rainham. 
ink Lesnes Abbey is near Erith, on the banks of the Thames, opposite to 

inham.” 


After the reading of the papers the company were entertained at 
luncheon by Mr. West, and they next visited Tiltey Abbey, where the 
Rev. G. Symonds pointed out the chief objects of interest‘, and they 
then returned to Thaxted, where the Rev. G. Symonds read a paper 
on the church and town, of which the following is the substance :— 

“William of Normandy, on the conquest of England, gave Thaxted with other 
manors to Richard, son of Gilbert, Earl of Brion, it having belonged in Edward 
the Confessor’s time to Eluric, a Saxon thane. It was this same Eluric that 
founded the College of Clare, in Suffolk, and annexed to it the church and rectory 
of Thaxted, with Prior’s Hall, now called the Parsonage. Richard, son of Gilbert, 
had many other manors given to him by William I., and among others Clare, 
whence he took the title of Earl of Clare. His son annexed the church of Clare to 
the Norman Abbey of Bec, and in his son’s time the monks of Clare were removed 





* For a description of these see Gent. MaG., Nov. 1860, pp. 524 et seq. - 
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to the adjoining parish of Stoke, in the year 1124, The property came to his 
grandson Richard, who, while in ward to Hubert de Burgh, married that noble- 
man’s daughter, and thereby greatly offended Henry III., who had provided for 
him another wife, viz. the daughter of John de Lacey, Earl of Lincoln, having 
received from her father, the earl, 7,000 marks in consideration of his giving his 
daughter to this Richard, Earl of Clare. He was compelled to take her as his 
wife, the former marriage having been dissolved, and therefore it was not to be 
wondered at that his son took part against Henry III. in the wars of those times. 
This Richard settled Augustine Friars at Clare, and gave two acres of meadow in 
Thaxted to the Abbey of Tiltey. His son Gilbert inherited the lands, and as he 
divorced his first wife, a lunatic, and niece of Henry III., and married a younger 
daughter of Edward I., he gave to his divorced wife the manor of Thaxted for her 
life, and it seems probable that she lived at the place called then, as now, ‘ The Park.’ 
His brother Thomas succeeded, and after many years the manor of Thaxted having 
been divided into four parts, three parts came back to the descendants of the Clare 
family. Thence it came to Richard, Duke of York. After his death the honour 
of Clare, and Thaxted as a part of it, being in jointure to Cicely, his widow, 
was held by her till the 10th of Henry VII. At her death it descended to her 
grand-daughter Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV., and queen of Henry VII. 
Henry VIII. settled this manor with others on Katherine of Arragon, who leased 
it to Sir John Cutt for her life for the sum of £57 7s. The king subsequently 
nted the same in fee to Sir John under the same rent. 

“Tt would seem that Thaxted was connected with great and powerful families, 
and it is very probable that the magnificent church of the town was built by their 
assistance. It is hardly to be believed that the inhabitants, even in their most 
prosperous days, could have raised so costly a structure unaided. In the early 
times Thaxted appears to have been a small village. In the time of the Confessor 
one mill sufficed to grind the corn of the inhabitants. With the Normans the 
numbers increased, so that another mill was found to be necessary, and by the 
time of Edward III. there were four more. It seems that in Henry the Third’s 
time the cutlers were settled here, and the trade had become so considerable that 
privileges were accorded to the town, though it had not yet magistrates of its own. 

“It was in the reign of Edward III. that Thaxted arrived at the sumuiit of its 
prosperity. The cutlers were then formed into a company or mercantile guild, 
which was, as it hath been observed, after the Normans came in, a constant 
attendant on boroughs. A warden was at the head, and the cutlers in that 
capacity compounded with the lady of the manor for their works. Some idea may 
be gained of the extent of the trade from the mamber of branches of it; thus 
there were blacksmiths, grinders, carvers, hafters, gold-beaters, sheathers, fur- 
bishers, and cutlers. There is a hamlet now, about a mile from the town, called 
Cutler’s Green ; remains of forges have"been occasionally found, and the tradition 
is that there were houses along the road which leads from the town to the Green. 
On this road, and very near the town, are a few cottages and some farm buildings ; 
these still go by the name of ‘The Borough.’ Remains of forges have been seen 
in other parts, all which things tend to confirm, what indeed there is little doubt 
of, the former trade and prosperity of the place. In the time of Henry VII. the 
trade began to fail, probably from the want of fuel, and before the end of the suc- 
_ ceeding reign it was gone, and the inhabitants reduced very considerably. A fresh 
charter was granted by Philip and Mary, and confirmed by Elizabeth, and in the 
latter reign fustian weaving was introduced, but with little success. During the 
Great Rebellion the noble church suffered severely, the town continued to decline, 
and when in the first year of James II. a quo warranto was sent to the mayor and 
corporation, they, having no funds to defend their place and honours, gave up 
their charter, and Thaxted was reduced to insignificance, and now retains no relic 
of its former prosperity, saving its church and quaint Guildhall. 

“It does not appear that Thaxted was ever famous for great men, and few are 
recorded who ever arrived at any fame. John Skyp, Bishop of Hereford, was vicar 
here, and associated with Cranmer and other reformers. A Walter de Thaxted 
was Master of Clare College in Cambridge, and the celebrated Samuel Purchas 
was born here. 

“Thaxted Church has been often styled the Cathedral of Essex, and it is indeed 
a noble building. The general style of the architecture is late Perpendicular; but 
the pillars of the nave, with the arches over them, belong to an earlier date. It is 
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possible that they belonged to the old church, foundations of which have been dis- 
covered at the east end of the transept, from one of the north pillars of the chancel 
to the south, and they would seem to be of the date of the latter end of Henry ITI., 
or in Edward the First’s reign. It was in the reign of Henry III. that a vicarage was 
endowed, Niger, Bishop of London, causing the monks of Stoke, who had supplied 
the church with chaplains, to do this; and in the year 1314 William, the then 
vicar, had a quarrel with the monks of Tiltey about the payment of tithes. As 
they were Cistercians they claimed exemption from paying tithes to the secular 
clergy. The vicar sued them in the Bishop’s Court; they appealed to Rome; a 
court of delegates was appointed who summoned the vicar. He still persisting in his 
suit, a second monition was sent him, and he was suspended from his office and 
benefice, and threatened with the greater excommunication. Thereupon he dropped 
his suit, but from that time all donations to Tiltey from Thaxted ceased (and they 
had been considerable), and no trace of any correspondence henceforth appears, 
At this time the present church appears to have been begun, or at least deter- 
mined on. The inhabitants of Thaxted were determined to erect a church of some 
magnificence; no more gifts went to Tiltey; four churchwardens superintended the 
works and kept the accounts. Elizabeth de Clare, who had about this time suc- 
ceeded to ler share in the estates of the family, and who founded Clare College, 
and was a munificent patroness of various good works in those days, may probably 
have helped, but it is more likely that her son, the Earl of Ulster, did more. The 
south aisle and south transept seem to have been then built, the completion of 
which will take us to the middle of Edward the Third’s reign. We can scarcely 
judge this from the present appearance of the aisle and transept, because of late 
years great alterations have been made; but from a manuscript lent to me, various 
reasons, and they seem probable, are assigned that thus the church was commenced. 
The south porch was then added, and about the year 1377, or rather later, the 
north transept and north aisle were begun by Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March 
and Ulster, who succeeded to the manor of Thaxted. It does not appear that he 
completed it himself, for the paintings in that aisle, of which little indeed remains, 
are of later date, and probably put in by Edward IV. The tower and spire were, 
it appears, erected by Edmund, son of Roger, last Earl of March, and brother-in- 
law of Richard, Earl of Cambridge, and uncle of Richard, Duke of York, father of 
Edward IV. 

“It appears, further, that Edward IV. built the chancel and its aisles, which 
were probably finished in 1465. The north portion was also erected at a later 
period, but by the same king. 

“The length of the church is 183 ft., and its width 37 ft. It is said to be 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist, but others say to St. Lawrence. It appears that 
there was a guild of St. John in the town; and there are evident traces of chapels 
in the aisles and transepts, which were said to be chapels of St. Catherine, St. Law- 
rence, St. James, and St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

“The points especially to be noticed in this church are the font, the chancel, the 
roof, especially of the aisles of the nave and the beautiful carving thereon; the 
sculptures in the transept, the remains of the screen now blocking up the tower- 
arch, and the remains of the former glorious windows. On the north door is still 
to be seen a brass plate, on which may be traced the inscription ORATE P’ AIAB’ 
HENRICI BOYTON & JoHIS. In the north transept is to be seen the figure of the 
Earl of March, with the shield of Mortimer. 

“The crosses on the church are interesting. Over the east end as well as over 
the north porch are crucifixes, the figures being very plain to the eye. And from 
the appearance of the south buttress at the east end it is probable that there are 
steps leading down to a chapel under a communion table. This was opened three 
years ago, but nothing was discovered save an old knife, possibly of Thaxted 
wanufacture.” 


At the conclusion of this paper the members of the Society dined 
together at the Swan Inn, in Thaxted, 
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HUDDERSFIELD ARCH AOLOGICAL anny TOPOGRAPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


July 8. The first public meeting of this Society was held in the 
Gymnasium Hall, under the presidency of W. Turnsuut, Esq., M.D. 
The Hon. Sec., the Rev. George Lloyd, of Thurstanland, explained the 
objects of the Society as being, (I.) To preserve and illustrate the ancient 
monuments, history, and customs of our ancestors; (II.) To collate and 
transcribe ancient charters, deeds, and documents, with the ulterior 
view of employing them as material for a compilation of the history and 
topography of the locality, viz. the four extensive and important parishes 
of Almondbury, Huddersfield, Kirkburton, and Kirkheaton, comprising 
the Deanery of Huddersfield ; but not to exclude any matters of a 
kindred character which the executive of the Association shall deem 
necessary or interesting. . 

Mr. Moorhouse, who has recently published a “ History of Kirk- 
burton,” read a paper in which he suggested a plan for carrying out the 
operations of the Society in a way that could hardly fail to produce 
valuable results. He said,— 


“I beg to offer a plan for consideration, for the more active co-operation of at 
least some of our members, in order to collect information illustrative of the 
archeology of the surrounding districts. I would suggest that a staff of members 
be appointed—say two or three for each township throughout the deanery, to 
collect such information as may bear upon the objects of the Society, but I would 
especially call their attention to those evidences belonging to the sub-Norman 
period. Owing to the great subdivision of the landed property throughout these 
parishes from a remote period, there must of necessity exist vast accumulations of 
written evidences connected with the transfer of lands. 

“It is by comparing and analysing, so to speak, these multifarious documents, 
that the historian brings himself acquainted with persons and families of by-gone 
ages—their social position, connections, and the various transactions in which they 
had been engaged ; and not unfrequently he may gain some glimpses of the times 
in which they lived, and thus be enabled to give a tolerably faithful representation 
of our remote ancestors. 

“‘ Among such stores of documents there are sometimes found loose memoranda 
of occurrences and events, which have transpired in the district, noted down’ by 
some thoughtful contemporary. The period about the Commonwealth has been 
designated ‘The Age of Diaries ;’ many of these interesting documents have 
already issued forth to the public, and doubtless others still remain in their quiet 
recesses. These districts were deeply imbued with the spirit of those times, and it 
is not without hope that there are some remains of this class of literature to be 
found among the neglected hoards of papers of families who have been long resi- 
dent in these outlying townships, which may throw some additional light upon the 
. history of those times.” 


As a proof of the necessity of such a Society, Mr. Moorhouse alluded 
to the wholesale destruction of family papers without even a cursory 
examination, which is now notoriously taking place in the district, 
remarking,— 


“A painful instance of this kind, connected with this district, has just come to 
our knowledge in connection with a family of great antiquity and high social 
standing, several of its members having held offices of distinction and important 
trusts during some eventful periods of our national history. Could it be supposed 
possible that a large quantity of valuable papers and letters should be summarily 
committed to the flames, many of which referred to the time of the great Civil 
War; some of them having been written by Sir Thos. Beaumont, Knt., while fill- 
ing the office of deputy governor of Sheffield Castle. Doubtless part of them would 
be confidential correspondence.” 


7 
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But, on the other hand, he could mention one person at least who 
manifested a proper regard for the preservation of ancient documents, 
and we transfer the passage to our pages, in the hope that Mr. Nowell 
may find imitators in other districts; the state of our parish registers 
being in a vast number of instances very unsatisfactory°. 


“In the adjoining parish of Almondbury, it has long been notoriously known 
that a portion of the parish registers were in a very deplorable condition :—the 
whole of the first, or earliest, volume of baptisms, marriages, and burials is simply 
a mass of loose tattered leaves, rapidly mouldering away through the effects of 
damp, and are consequently now incapable of being rebound. 

“Tn this state they have remained for many years; during that time it had 
been more than once suggested to the Churchwardens that they ought to be re- 
copied at the expense of the parish, but, alas! true to their old traditions—there 
being no immediate benefit—they declined. Many of the influential parishioners 
knew their condition—were sorry, but that was all! 

“There was, however, one who silently grieved to see such wanton neglect of so 
valuable a public record, and although just completing the 70th year of his age, he 
resolved upon copying the whole (if health permitted), extending over nearly 500 
closely written folio pages!—written in a most difficult hand, with abbreviations 
and contractions—often rendering it extremely difficult to discover the correct 
reading: added to this, the now rapidly decomposing paper and faded ink often 
requiring the aid of the microscope. Notwithstanding all these obstacles and 
hindrances, I have great pleasure in saying that my friend, when I called upon 
him about five weeks ago, had achieved about three-fourths of his self-imposed 
labour, with an exactness and fidelity, only equalled by his indefatigable and in- 
domitable perseverance, and in a caligraphy, for its regularity, distinctness, and 
beauty, not less wonderful! He was then looking forward with sanguine hope to 
be able to complete his undertaking before the close of the year, but such has been 
his diligence and devotedness to it, that, in a letter L received from him a day or 
two ago, he informs me that he expects to complete it in about a month. Let this 
be an incitement to us to emulate his example. 

“It is to John Nowell, Esq., of Farnley Wood, that the parishioners of Almond- 
bury and the public owe this great debt of gratitude.” 


KENT ARCHAZZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Aug. 4,5. The annual meeting was held at Sandwich, under the 
presidency of the Marquis Campen, K.G., and was very numerously 
attended. Among those present were Sir Brook Bridges, Bart., M.P., 
Sir Walter James, Bart., the Dean of Canterbury, Mr. Wykeham Martin, 
Mr. Roach Smith, Mr. T. Wright, Mr. M. H. Bloxam, Mr. Reader, 
Mr. T. G. Faussett, &c. The corporation of Sandwich placed their 
Town-hall at the disposal of the Society, and a museum, containing 
many of the treasures from Sarr (alluded to in the report, and de- 
scribed in vol. v. of Arche@ologia Cantiana), was formed in the upper 
rooms, the hall below being used for the business meeting and the 
evening lecture. 


Aug. 4. The Marquis Camden took the chair at 11.30, when the 
Hon. Secretary read the report, which stated that the Society con- 
tinued to increase in numbers, and now formed the largest of county 
archeological associations. It then proceeded to say :— 


“An enthusiastic and valuable member, our local secretary for Canterbury [Mr. 
John Brent, jun., F.S.A.], obtained last year permission for us to make researches 
in a Saxon cemetery lately discovered at Sarr, in the Isle of Thanet, and himself 





© See Burn’s History of Parish Registers. 
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conducted them with great energy and ability. In this, one of the best and most 
legitimate objects of such a Society as ours, we were eminently successful, and have 
added many new and interesting details to our previous knowledge of the early 
inhabitants of Kent. The clain. of Governmert on the gold and silver found as 
treasure trove have been courteously exercised by the gift of it to our collection. 
The more portable of the relics are exhibited here to-day, and all will be placed in 
our museum at Maidstone. 

“ Our museum and library have also been enriched by several kind donations, 
and the growing importance and wealth of our collection brings us to a subject 
which has been much ventilated and discussed at our Council meetings, where no 
doubt has prevailed as to the necessity which exists of inaugurating a private 
museum of our own. Placed, as our collection is at present, in a public and very 
insufficiently guarded building, it cannot possibly be exhibited to any advantage. 
Our gold and silver relics (and we have many now, and more promised) can be kept 
nowhere but at our bankers, and become mere bullion in our hands: our books lie 
useless in cupboards: one great object of our Society, the full enjoyment of its 
really good collection by its members, is entirely lost. 

“Much has to be considered and adjusted. The rival claims of Canterbury, 
Maidstone, Rochester, and London, as to convenience and situation have to be dis- 
cussed. The subject of a keeper, and the general financial arrangements, require 
much thought. But the Council hope that it is warranted in believing that as 
son as it can propose to you a well-matured scheme for this very desirable object, 
it may rely upon the cordial co-operation of the Society in carrying it into effect.” 

Previous to the adoption of the report, a discussion took place with 
reference to the alteration of Rule No. 2, the following words being 
proposed for insertion in that part of the rule referring to the retirement 
of members :—‘‘ Such retirement and new election taking place at the 
general meeting; but any death-vacancy in the elected council shall be 
filled up either at the general meeting or at the next council meeting, 
whichever shall first happen.” The alteration was adopted, several 
new members were elected, and the meeting brought to a close, 

The Society then proceeded by train to Richborough, where, for some 
_ time past, excavations have been carried on at its expense, around the 
enormous mass of subterranean masonry, about 140 feet in length by 100 
in breadth, which underlies the structure popularly known as St. Augus- 
tine’s Cross. Several years ago the late Mr. Rolfe, of Sandwich, at- 
tempted in vain to penetrate the masonry, and the present operations 
have not as yet revealed the meaning of the structure; but it is pro- 
posed to lay bare the upper parts, so as to exhaust every chance of find- 
ing an entrance. 

Mr. Roach Smith, the author of the well-known work on Richborough’, 
was present, and being called on by the President, he took his stand 
near the centre of the area, and gave an address which embodied some 
of the results of many years of personal investigation of that and other 
similar vestiges. He said he felt flattered in being selected on such 
an occasion, and on such a spot, to address them ; and pleased, as he was 
thus enabled to discharge a duty he owed the Society for electing him an 
honorary member, a recognition on their part of the meaning of which 
he could but be sensible. The ground on which they stood was un- 
equalled in historical associations by any part of the kingdom. It over- 
looked the open shore on which Julius landed to explore, if not to con- 
quer, Britain; and a few miles distant, in front, he must have passed 
with his legions for the Thames. Where now is dry land was once the 





f The Antiquities of Richborough, Reculver, and Lymne, in Kent. By Charles 
Roach Smith, F.S.A. Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. (J. Russell Smith.) 
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harbour of Rutupe; and around them the Rutupian coast, not un- 
frequently mentioned by the Roman poets and historians—the chief of 
the three ports on the eastern coast of Britain. Here we know Lupi- 
cinus landed, who had been sent by Julian to repel the Picts and the 
Scots. Here Theodosius debarked from Gessoriacum on a similar mis- 
sion; and we may infer that this was also the landing-place of Hadrian, 
Severus, and other emperors and generals who in earlier times visited 
Britain. Within sight the Saxon invaders debarked from their ships ; 
and here tradition fixes the landing-place of Augustine. 

Viewed merely in an architectural point of view the remains of the 
Roman castrum are replete with interest; but when studied in connec- 
tion with the great chain of fortresses by which the Romans bound the 
conquered Britons and consolidated their conquests, it will repay the 
deep attention of the historical student. It was by such fortresses and 
by fortified towns the civilizers of Britain in this remote country sat 
themselves down among hostile peoples in so much confidence and 
security. When we think of the distance of their sunny native coun- 
try, of the comparatively uncongenial climate of Britain, we can but be 
astonished at the rapid and effectual manner in which they made such 
a country their-own, and spread over it the humanizing influence of 
their genius. By their roads they had ready access to every corner of 
the province, and could transmit from Gaul or from Italy in an almost 
incredible short time troops, arms, merchandize ; and still more rapidly, 
intelligence by means of couriers, whose travelling was accelerated by 
the admirable postal arrangements through which from Rome itself, to 
the most northern station in Britain, orders could be forwarded with 
great celerity. Rutupz stood as one of the great portals of Britain; it 
may be called the chief; for that in early times the word had a much 
wider signification than that conveyed by its application to the castrum 
only, there can be no doubt. It is the military station represented by 
towering masses of wall forming three sides of a quadrangle to which 
their attention was at present confined. 

From this station and port the road led by Wingham (recently dis- 
covered by Mr. Sheppard), to Durovernum (Canterbury) ; and thence to 
Londinium and all parts of Britain. It is important to have clear ideas 
of what constituted the Roman stations. All were not walled like Rich- 
borough: the mutationes and mansiones were numerous: these were 
for relays of horses and for resting-places; the latter being sometimes 
so extensive as to be able to quarter a body of soldiers for the night, 
An interesting example may yet be seen at Thésée, near Montrichard, 
in France®. But more frequently they were not so extensive or so 
strongly built; and for this reason their sites are often difficult to be 
identified ; but not so the great walled stations such as begin and end 
every iter of Antoninus, all of which can yet be recognised in their 
ruins of massive masonry, built as it were for eternity. 

The chief architectural features of Richborough were then pointed 
out, and compared with those of other Roman stations in this country 
and on the Continent. The usual internal arrangements were described 
from existing remains at Jublains in the department of Mayenne, in 
France, which were brought to light by the instrumentality of M. de 





® Mr. Roach Smith has given an illustrated account of it in the Collectanea 
Antiqua, vol. iv. 
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Caumont, having been for centuries covered and protected with brush- 
wood and trees. The towers at Richborough were explained by refer- 
ence to some at Dax", which were hollow, and were approached from 
within, being, as he believed, covered by a roof of wood, which roofs 
he considered were meant to be represented upon coins of the Con- 
stantine family and others, with a camp gate on the reverse. 

Mr. Roach Smith afterwards (so far as time would admit) conducted 
his audience to the exterior of the northern wall by the postern gate, 
the best preserved side of the castrum; and to the west and south 
sides, the east being defended by an inland cliff like Lymne, and Burgh 
in Norfolk, Largy, near Tours, &c. In conclusion, he observed that it 
was desirable the ancient monuments of France should be more atten- 
tively examined by English archeologists than they had yet been; and 
he said he could not do the Kent Society better service than by recom- 
mending its members to enter upon this wide and fertile field of re- 
search, were it merely to serve the purpose of understanding better 
the ancient remains of our own country. 

The lecture was listened to with much interest, but its value would 
have been augmented had Mr. Roach Smith given some account of the 
excavations formerly made and the antiquities discovered at Rich- 
borough; these topics he entirely omitted, no doubt on the not un- 
reasonable supposition that his book, wherein they are fully described, 
is, as it ought to be, in the hand of every lover of archeology; but we 
fear this is not the case. - 

The Society dined together at Sandwich, and were favoured with the 
company of several visitors—among them was M. |’Abbé Haigneré, 
the author of a work on the Portus Iccius, who spoke with much ani- 
mation on the pleasure and information that he had received from his 
visit, and expressed his hope of being able to bring other French arche- 
ologists with him in future, in spite of the dreaded sea passage between 
Gaul and Kent. The Abbé subsequently examined the Saxon remains 
in the Museum (under the guidance of Mr. Roach Smith), with the 
view of comparing them with an extensive collection of Frankish 
weapons, ornaments, &c., recently acquired for the Museum of Boulogne- 
sur- Mer. 

The evening meeting was most agreeably and usefully occupied with 
a paper on the history and antiquities of Sandwich, by the Rev. R. C, 
Jenkins, Rector of Lyminge, preparatory to a visit to the churches and 
hospitals of the town under his guidance on the following day. Our 
space will not allow us to give what the lecturer modestly styled his 
’ “antiquarian gossip” at full length, but the following passages may 
convey some idea of its interest. ‘The former prosperity and present 
state of Sandwich, and especially of its churches, has been often touched 
upon in the GenrteMAN’s Macaztng, and reference to the pages indi- 
cated below‘ will make every allusion intelligible to those who may not 
have a personal knowledge of the famous old Cinque Port. 





h These remarkable remains have also been described in detail in the Collec- 
tanea Antiqua. 

1 “Strolls on the Kentish Coast,” Gent. MaG., July, 1856, p. 64; “Church 
Restoration — St. Peter, Sandwich,” June, 1860, p. 564; “A Speculation on 
English History,” July, 1863, p. 26; “ Restoration of St. Clement’s, Sandwich,” 
Mar. 1864, p. 331. 
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“The approach to Sandwich from the west must have reminded many of you 
of those old Flemish pictures, of which in earlier days and at the period when it 
was the resort of so many sojourners from the Low Countries it must have fre- 
quently formed the subject. The marshes of the foreground, the familiar mills on 
the left, and the two churches crowning the landscape, one of which in its hard 
outline and quaint ogee cupola looks almost an importation from Holland, a kind 
of Dutch bulb, must bring to mind very forcibly the long connection of the Cinque 
Ports with the havens of the Flemish coast. While the broad and impressive Nor- 
man tower of St. Clement’s, whose beautiful arcading becomes the most prominent 
feature of the town as we approach it more nearly, carries us back to a still more 
distant past, when the connection with Normandy was read on the stones of our 
churches and castles, recalling the memory of the great Lanfranc, who, as his 
biographer tells us, ‘ brought squared stones in swift-sailing ships from Normandy,’ 
and with them rebuilt the churches and manor-houses of his see. If we could draw 
a little on our imagination as we look upon the Sandwich of the present, we might 
fill up the picture so as to restore the features of that day of its greatest prosperity. 
St. Clement’s was then a cruciform church, agreeing in all its parts with the stately 
tower, which is the only remaining portion of its first design. St. Peter’s (which 
even yet is the most interesting church of the three that are left) was doubtless of 
the same character, for the vast quantities of squared Caen stone which remain in 
the building itself, and in the walls and buildings of the town, give silent witness 
to what would else be but a probable conjecture. The little church of St. Mary, in 
which these squared stones still predominate, and in portions of which the masonry 
is as close and regular as in the tower of St. Clement’s itself, was probably always 
a church of smaller proportions corresponding with the greater antiquity of its 
foundation. A fourth church, dedicated to St. James, of which only the name and 
tradition remain, closely adjoined this last, and one or the other is believed to have 
represented that branch or cell of the great nunnery of Minster which Domneva 
is said to have established in Sandwich. 

“Such were the ecclesiastical buildings of the town in the twelfth century, The 
military ones and those designed for defence as well as ornament were not less re- 
markable, though somewhat more difficult to reproduce to the eye. We must ima- 
gine the Stour to be still, as it then was, a navigable river of considerable width 
and volume, and place on the other side of the bridge which connects Sandwich 
with the picturesque meadows beyond, the ancient town of Stonar, then almost 
the rival of that port of which it is still reckoned as one of the limbs. Our friend 
Mr. Reader, but for whose antiquarian zeal and important aid and guidance Sand- 
wich would have almost been a sealed book to us, has been so fortunate as to reveal 
and trace out the foundations of the church and adjacent buildings of ancient 
Stonar. In the middle of the clump of trees which marks their venerable site we 
are able to picture the ancient church, and to add to our view of medieval Sand- 
wich the important feature which it has now lost, and thus to put together, as it 
were, the Chatham and Rochester of East Kent. Along the river and girding the 
town ran the walls or ramparts, which probably in the earliest period were rather 
designed to mark its boundary than to form a substantial defence; for the man- 
date for fortifying the town was not promulgated until the 8th of Richard II. 
These walls, as they were subsequently raised and strengthened with towers and 
gateways (two of the latter still remaining), must have been a feature of great 
importance, and if we carefully study the foundations which are still left we shall 
form a very clear idea of the advantageous position of the haven, and of the pros- 
perity it enjoyed in those days when small craft carried on so successfully the com- 
merce of the world. From the gates which opened upon the river and on the low 
country to the westward the narrow tortuous streets ran almost like the limbs of 
a polypus—winding (probably designedly), and to enable,the passenger to avoid 
the arrows of an enemy whose inroads had been too often experienced to permit 
the inhabitants to lay out their streets with a view to the picturesque or even the 
convenient. Most of you must have already found that though Sandwich has so 
long lost in her churches the ‘rich windows that exclude the light,’ she has pre- 
served in her streets the ‘ passages that lead to nothing;’ and therefore I need 
only allude to this peculiar arrangement, whose inconvenience will be already too 
familiar to you. But I may observe that the streets of Sandwich, in their narrow- 
ness, their crookedness, and general oblique direction, illustrate the remarks of M. 
de Caumont, the greatest French archeologist of our day. ‘In the fifteenth cen- 
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tury,’ he writes, ‘our cities presented narrow crowded streets, whose openings 
rarely corresponded with one another.’ In the middle ages (he adds in a note), 
when the principal articles of commerce were transported by beasts of burden and 
the use of carriages was unknown, there was no necessity for large streets. Nar- 
row streets, moreover, appear to have been a tradition of the Gallo-Roman era. 
In ancient cities, and notably in Pompeii, the streets were very narrow. The 
oblique direction of the streets in our medieval towns is by many writers con- 
sidered to be the result of a combination of circumstances, either to break the 
force of the winds, and to protect from cold, or to better defend the town in case 
the walls should be scaled. An observation of the remains of the gates and walls 
(one of which has fortunately been purchased and preserved by Mr. Reader) will 
at once indicate the tortuosity of the streets as a method of defence. 

“ And now that we have endeavoured to restore ancient Sandwich, not by ap- 
pealing to our inventive powers (like the modern Church restorers), but by re- 
curring to the records and relics of the town itself, let us fill its silent streets with 
the bustling groups of its older inhabitants—from its knightly denizens whose 
works of piety still remain, the families of Sandwich, of Septvans, of Grove, of 
Leverick (or Loverick), of Ringley—whose costumes have been preserved for us on 
their monuments at Sandwich, st Ash, and in other neighbouring churches; from 
these to the Ellises, the Manwoods, and other of the ancient burgher families, who 
were not deemed unworthy to ally themselves with the knightly houses; and 
thence to the mixed multitude of French, Flemings, East-Anglians, and Londoners, 
who carried on with the native inhabitants a trade so flourishing and so extended 
as to enable us to regard this port as the Liverpool of medieval England. We 
might picture it at this time as filled with its light trading vessels, laden with 
objects of continental importation, and, above all, with the wines of France and 
Germany, which seem to have been its chief import. The ancient Custumal of 
Sandwich, still preserved among the muniments of the town, and which the Cor- 
poration have kindly placed in our temporary Museum, enables us, as in a glass, to 
discern this scene of ancient prosperity. 

“Casting our eye to the sea-board, we may imagine the French or Spanish fleets 
in the ‘narrow seas,’ as the Channel was then called. We might almost see them 
land their armies to destroy the town, as they did so fatally in 1215, and-again in 
1456—two dates which, in connection with the architectural features of the 
churches, I am anxious that you should bear clearly in mind. Then we might 
call to mind the many strange arrivals the town has witnessed since the day of the 
landing of the Saxon heathen and Christian missionaries in its neighbourhood, 
until the triumphant landing of St. Thomas 4 Becket, on his return from the Con- 
tinent, when he was escorted to Canterbury by thousands of his admirers. Then 
we might picture the unhappy pretender, Perkin Warbeck, who landed between 
this place and Deal, and whose probable future (had his claims been as successful 
as they are now by many held to have been well grounded) has been so picturesquely 
shadowed forth from. dreamland by our friend and ally, Mr. Flaherty, in the 
GENTLEMAN’s MaGazinE*. The men of Sandwich had the credit, or discredit, of 
being the first to resist these pretensions, and to have their fidelity acknowledged 
and rewarded by the then new dynasty of Tudor. 

‘And now we may well break up our dream of the past, as we enter upon 
modern Sandwich, and endeavour with antiquarian zeal to seize upon every relic 
which the hand of the spoiler has not destroyed or buried in the crumbling walls, 
whose needless multiplication has turned Sandwich into a place of dead walls and 
winding boundaries. The different kind of masonry which the walls of the churches 
and, by a natural imitation, those of the more recent buildings present, will first 
arrest our intention. I venture to think that this element has been too much 
neglected by our architectural antiquaries. Here, in Sandwich, we observe three 
or four different varieties. First, there is that rude kind of building which the 
interior of the Roman walls at Richborough presents—boulders and large irregular 
stones imbedded in « rough concrete, the volume of which is almost as great as 
that of the stones themselves. Of these the walls of the aisles of St. Clement’s 
Church and those of St. Peter’s present striking instances. Secondly, we have 
something more nearly approaching masonry in prepared and faced flints, often 
alternated with squared stones; and this appears to me to indicate the close con- 
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nection which subsisted between the Cinque Ports and the Eastern Counties, 
especially through the dependent borough of Yarmouth, for this kind of masonry 
was there very early developed, and brought to a very high degree of perfection. 
Instances of this occur in the gates of the town and in some few portions of the 
churches. Thirdly, we have the period of the Norman stone squared and faced and 
finely jointed, of which the tower of St. Clement’s, a considerable portion of 
St. Mary’s, and one or two fragmentary parts of St. Peter’s, present specimens. 
Nearly all these styles of masonry appear in the Roman walls of Richborough, the 
Norman builders apparently imitating the facing of the walls (then, doubtless, very 
perfect), while the builders of the thirteenth century were content to fashion their 
exterior after the rough model of the filling up of the Roman walls. 

“The first church which we arrive at in our route from the west is that of 
St. Mary’s, whose foundation is with some reason believed to be the most ancient 
in the town. There are here clear indications of a Norman origin both internal 
and external. It would be difficult to imagine a more deplorable wreck than this 
church presents internally. The tower, probably a Norman building, fell as early 
as 1448. It was then rebuilt, but fell again in 1667, and destroyed the greater 
part of the church. The fine ship, thus twice dismasted, was soon cut down into 
a hulk; and, as if to add insult to injury, the stone pillars dividing the nave from 
the aisles were replaced with wooden props, probably the relics of some wrecked 
ship, and the work of some seafaring churchwarden. Very convenient they are, 
no doubt, for, as the good woman who shewed me the church informed me, you 
could drive nails into them, and thus the floral ornamentation of the church is 
very easy. St. Mary’s is said to have been one of those destroyed by the French 
in the reign of Richard II. (1457), and is alleged by a MS. on Sandwich, quoted 
by Dr. Harris and by Boys (but to which the latter historian did not assign great 
authority), to have been rebuilt by Sir William Loverick, of Ash, and his wife 
Emma, the daughter of Sir John Septvans, of Ash. Their monument, partly 
hidden, is in the wall of the north aisle. That they were contributors to the re- 
edification of the church after its destruction, and also founders of a chantry in it, 
appears very credible; but the churchwardens’ accounts, which have been pre< 
served with unusual care from the year 1447 downward, represent the parishioners 
as its chief restorers. It is memorable that a payment is recorded to the mason 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, for Caen stone and cutting. Notwithstanding this 
unusually perfect record, the early history of this church, which appears in the 
point of foundation to be the oldest in Sandwich, is involved in great obscurity. 
From the Church-book of 1447 it appears that the church of St. James must have 
been pulled down, and its materials employed for the reparation of St. Mary’s, 
about that date; and the rebuilding of the tower, or steeple, took place a few 
years after, as appears by a payment for consulting the masons of Christ Church in 
regard to its construction. A very remarkable fragment of a bead-roll belonging 
to St. Mary’s Church ascribes the foundation of the chapel of Our Lady at the east 
head of the church, and of three windows at the north side of it, to Thomas 
Loveryk and his wife. There appears, also, to have been a chapel in it dedicated 
to St. James, which probably succeeded or superseded the dismantled church of 
that name. It is difficult, however, to identify the ancient features of a church 
which has been so completely gutted as this. 

“Passing away from the church of St. Mary towards the centre of the town, 
and noticing, as we stroll on, the dreariness of its walls in the parts which abut 
upon the street, and which in portions display features of a much earlier date, we 
reach, after threading a few narrow winding streets, the church of St. Peter, 
which, under a most uninviting exterior, conceals some of the most singular and 
interesting relics of the past to be found in this town or neighbourhood. At first 
sight, the tower rising from the ruins of the south aisle reminds us of the half- 
ruined churches in Norfolk, great portions of which have been suffered to fall into 
ruin designedly, and have been subsequently cut off from the church. But here 
we are happily enabled to trace to an unavoidable misfortune the desolation which 
meets the eye :—‘On the 13th day of October, 1661,’ are the words of the parish 
register, ‘ St. Peter’s Church fell down, that day the same year was a Sabbath-day ; 
there was 2 sermons preched there that day and it fell down within 6 or 7 houres 
after the people were gone home—Presently after one quarter of an houre past 
11 o'clock at night. Had it fell at the time when the people were there the 
chiefest of the town and parish had been killed and buried under the rubbidges, 
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stones and timber, but the Lord was so gracious as to show a miracleous mercy in 
that judgment, for there was no man woman nor child killed nor hurt, and very few 
heard of it. The rubbige was 3 fathoms deep in the middle of the church, the 
bells underneath them.’ This disaster reduced the south aisle to a shapeless mass 
of ruins. In that aisle, as in the nave of the church, were several monuments of 
considerable antiquity and interest, and one of these (which has been removed into 
the church) presents features of a peculiar character, and has occasioned no little 
difference of opinion in regard to its age and identity. It is an altar-tomb, having 
a mailed figure upon the top, and is alleged to have belonged to Sir John Grove, 
who was living in 1450, and who was a great contributor towards the building of 
the steeple. There are Several other remarkable monuments in the body of the 
church, three of which are still visible, though the central and most beautiful one 
is hidden most barbarously behind the pulpit. I trust that the interest which such 
a monument as this must awaken in all our visitors will induce the parishioners to 
remove this unsightly obstruction, and thus bring to light the most interesting 
mortuary relic of their ancient town. We will begin with the tomb on the east of 
this, which is completely exposed, and about which there seems to be no doubt. 
All seem agreed that this marks the last resting-place of that good and wealthy 
burgher of Sandwich, Thomas Ellis, and of Margaret his wife. He had endowed 
a chantry in this church, among many other pious gifts and appointments. The 
tomb in the adjoining arch, where the carpenter seems, in jealousy of the skill of 
the mason, to have fastened up his work in a most ungainly box, is of singular 
beauty, resembling in the closest degree that tomb in the chancel of Folkestone 
Church which has been assigned to one of the Fiennes, or Segraves, or Rokesles. 
Tradition (supported and perhaps originated by the writer of the Sandwich MS.) 
assigns this tomb to one of the knightly families of Sandwich who filled the most 
important positions in the Cinque Ports, and are very prominent in their history. 
They were very nearly connected with the great Norman family of Avranches, 
who were lords of Folkestone, and to one of them that great inheritance devolved. 
But, though the striking resemblance of the tombs and the near connection of the 
families of Sandwich—Septvans, Segraves, and Avranches—would lead us at first 
to claim this monument as that of Sir Nicholas or Sir John de Sandwich, the 
principal coat of arms on the right side of the arch too evidently is that of the 
family of St. Leger to permit us to acquiesce in the popular view. It is possible 
that there are other tombs hidden behind the high pewing of the western ex- 
tremity of thé nave, but this, I fear, must remain a problem until the parishioners 
become animated with the same archeological spirit which brings us hither to-day. 

“Turning from the sepulchral relics of the church to its architectural features, 
many questions present themselves to us, involving not a few difficulties and per- 
plexities. I think we shall agree in fixing the date of the present church very 
early in the thirteenth century, a restoration probably after the general and fatal 
destruction of 1215. But the lowest portion of the tower inside bears some evi- 
dence of a still earlier date. The ruins of the south aisle exhibit the clearest in- 
dications of Early English work in the window frames, and in other features which 
will be obvious to every skilled observer. A remarkable and unaccountable feature 
is a very large window in the tower, evidently a part of the original design, and 
proving that this church could never have had the-cruciform character of that of 
St. Clement’s. The great beauty of the tracery of the north window of the chancel 
cannot but inspire the beholder with the anxious wish that it may be some day 
relieved from the filling up of bricks and plaster, in which the slender lines of stone- 
work are now all but lost and buried. Immediately adjoining the chancel is a dese- 
crated portion of the church, which until recently was used as a wine-vault, and 
for whose rescue from this sad degradation we are indebted to the present In- 
cumbent, who, under the heavy burden of a large and poor population, is most 
laudably planning the restoration of his venerable church. The mere roofing 
again, and restoration of the ruined aisle, would be of unspeakable value, not only 
to the antiquary, but to the inhabitants of the town. The building adjoining it 
and abutting upon the chancel (which has been already alluded to) is believed to 
have been the abode of the chantry priest of the Ellis chantry, and on its floor may 
be seen the fragments of what must have been a very beautiful arcade adjoining 
the wall on the side of the altar. But the most remarkable feature of this church 
is, beyond question, the crypt at the eastern end. Several such crypts are said to 
exist in Sandwich, and we might reasonably conjecture that they served for hiding- 
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places in the days when the town was liable to constant invasion and pillage, or for 
the stowing away of what was most precious at such periods of danger. The crypt 
under St. Peter’s would seem almost too small for a chapel, but it is not improbable 
that it might form the treasury of the church, the place where the plate and orna- 
ments of the fabric, which in the churches of this town (during its prosperous days) 
were of unusual value, were preserved. The double column which supports the cen- 
tral vaulting of this crypt is very remarkable and interesting. Those who call to 
mind the small side crypts recently re-opened at Canterbury, will at once recognise 
the resemblance which this building bears to them in many of its features. We 
may express the hope that means will be taken to clear out_and clean this venerable 
undercroft, which is in good substantial repair, notwithstanding the desecration and 
hard usage of so many ages. The restoration of the upper portion of the tower in 
brickwork, made from the mud of the harbour, reminds us sadly of the permanent 
decay of the haven, while it indicates the last sorrowful effort to relieve it of its 
choking burden, and at the same time to utilize the agent of all this mischief. 

“From St. Peter’s we arrive by a short walk at St. Clement’s, in many respects 
the principal church of the town, and which, from its early features and grandeur 
of design, more fully and faithfully represents the ancient dignity of the town than 
any of its remaining monuments. Fortunately it has retained its Norman tower 
—a tower adorned with a succession of fine arcades, and resembling those of New 
Romney, St. Margaret’s at Cliffe, and other places on the coast, recalling the model 
of the churches of Normandy and Picardy, whose masons were probably employed 
both here and at Canterbury, and reproduced in England these kindred structures. 
This tower, which has been preserved from the original fabric to form the centre 
of the present cruciforin building, rests upon four massive Norman columns, which, 
as well as the arches, are nearly crushed under the vast weight of the structure, 
and above which there is an arcade resembling the external ones. The two por- 
tions of the nave which are divided by this central tower are of different periods, 
the eastern probably a restoration after the thirteenth century destruction of the 
town, while the western must have been restored after the second great calamity 
in 1456. The frightful wood-work of the church, and the obstructions which meet 
the eye at various points, may be attributed to the worthy burgesses of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries—one of whom claims (in a Latin epitaph on the 
floor) to have ‘ adorned the church’ as far as he could—while another asks in plain 
cored in a rhyming epitaph, now effaced (but which Mr. Faussett has re- 
corded),— 


‘Who ornamented this church? Why, it was your friend, 
Whose coffin then was made and text chose for his end.’ 


“As this church was, up to the year 1692, the ordinary place for the election 
and installation of the Mayors of Sandwich (a usage which was forbidden by a letter 
of the King in that year), we might well expect its secularization to be even before 
the age in its completeness. A portion of it has however been rescued from this, 
and gives good indication of the stately appearance which the church would assume 
if the rest of it were relieved in like manner. A glance at the floor of the church 
might well fill the mind of the archwologist with grief and indignation. The brasses 
that have been torn from the stones have left traces of their beauty and costliness, 
which must make us regret the irreparable losses this church sustained during the 
fanatical period. One stone, which has been used as a gravestone, appears from 
the crosses upon it to have once covered an altar. The font is very interesting 
and of unusual character. It is adorned with four escutcheons :—the first, France 
and England quarterly ; the second, a merchant’s mark, in the form of a cross 
crosslet prolonged to the base, and throwing off two limbs with rounded orna- 
ments from its shaft ; the third is the arms of Sandwich ; the fourth is the coat of 
Ellis, with a crescent for difference. We may conjecture it, from this combination, 
to have been presented to the church by a second son or grandson of Thomas Ellis, 
the munificent benefactor of Sandwich. The church is filled with records of the 
Customers, Jurats, Mayors, and naval celebrities of a later day, which probably 
supplanted the monuments of a better age. ‘The great feature of the church, 
however, is the Norman tower, and this in every stage presents yawning gaps and 
fissures, which shew too plainly that the appeal for help which the Incumbent has 
put forth must be promptly responded to, if it is to be effectual. 

“From the churches of Sandwich we pass to its ancient hospitals, the pious 
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foundations of its wealthy burghers, which happily have escaped the pillage of the 
sixteenth century. The principal one of these, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, was 
founded by Simon de Sandwich, and is situated on the Deal road. Though 
grievously injured and defaced, the little church presents features of singular 
beauty, and would, if faithfully restored, be an excellent model of a fourteenth 
century building of this nature. As it is, the beautiful arcade on the north wall 
of the chancel is hidden by hideous seats of wood-work of the meanest character, 
while the pillars are concealed by pews of the same unsightly form and material. 
The small pillars of Bethersden stone are here, as ever, very effective, and har. 
monize well with the dagk altar-tomb, which is attributed to Simon de Sandwich, 
the founder. This tomb is of remarkable beauty in many of its features, and well 
deserves a close study. The form of the canopy, and the manner in which it dies 
into the plane, are peculiar. The church is unfortunately half buried in a farm- 
yard, the stabling of which is so built up to and into the walls as to endanger their 
state, and to lead us to appeal to the trustees of this well-endowed foundation for 
aremedy. An original portion of the church, containing a door and window of 
richly carved Early English design, is actually used as a barn, and is so fast yielding 
to the pressure of age and misfortune as to threaten the fall of the entire front, to 
the irreparable loss of the architect and antiquary.” 

[Of the other hospitals of Sandwich it will be enough to remark that St. John’s 
is a mean edifice in the centre of the town, and St. Thomas’s has recently been re- 
built in the Elizabethan style at a short distance from its original site. ] 


After summarizing the history of the town, Mr. Jenkins thus con- 
cluded his lecture :— 


“TI must now invite you to take our parting view of Sandwich. Let us stand 
upon the bridge and look on towards the beautiful meadows, studded with park- 
like trees, which form the site of the perished town of Stonar, of which we may 
say— 

* Et campos ubi Troja fuit.’ 


Upon that bank did St. Augustine and his missionaries land—the scene of his inter- 
view with the Kentish king was there. It is very probable that that interesting 
church, whose foundations were explored by our friend Mr. Reader, marked the 
meeting-place in which the king under the open heaven received the Roman mis- 


“ Sandwich, the deserted Sandwich, once wedded to the sea, and now so strangely’ 
divorced from it, is sinking into feebleness and obscurity ; while Ramsgate, one of 
its members, which is being rubbed and washed away by every wintry frost and 
tide, gains strength and increase with every repetition of this corroding process. 
At the same time, Hythe, deserted in like manner by the fickle element, sinks into 
comparative poverty, and leaves Folkestone, a mere member of Dover, to take her 
place. Rye and Winchelsea have sunk into a still earlier state of decay, and the 
popularity of Hastings as a watering-place alone saves it from obscurity. Dover, 
the great transit-place of continental travelling, and the site of a new harbour of 

_refuge, is the only port which retains its ancient place in the system. Deal remains 
a nursery for seamen. Romney, taking, as it were, reprisals for its desertion, re- 
claims the land which the sea has left, and becomes a place of pasture—a home of 
‘shepherd-kings.’ Manufactures and shipping have fled to the far North, and the 
ancient antagonism with France, of which the Cinque Ports were at once the ex- 
ponent and the result, has passed through the phases of mere correspondence and 
alliance into that form of solid and intelligent friendship, of which we must all say 
from our hearts, ‘Esto perpetua.? The beacon-towers which distinguish our 
Kentish churches, and whose positions are marked in the charts of Elizabeth as 
carefully as our principal elevations would be in the modern Ordnance maps, blaze 
no more, and the plans of the Tudor monarchs for the defence of the country be- 
come the property of archwology or the stations of Ordnance surveyors. At a still 
earlier date the Cinque Ports ceased to be the highway of pilgrims to the shrine of 
Becket, or the ‘ Rood of Grace,’ and the greatest and oldest families of the county 
and neighbourhood, either leaning too much upon agriculture, or suffering from the 
influence of gavelkind, disappear from the scene. Surely, then, if the past is very 
suggestive, the present is not less so, and the comparison of the two in their failure 
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or success is enough to prove to the greatest enemy of archwology, that history is 
not merely an old almanack—or that, even if it be, it is a very valuable and in- 
teresting one, enabling us, as it does, to take forecasts of future storms, and to lay 
down the principles which should guide us in the day of calm and security. This 
good municipality to which we are all so much indebted, learning from the past 
that it cannot bring Sandwich much nearer to the sea, has been led to make it more 
independent of the sea, and by many and useful plans to effect the restoration of 
a place from which, I trust, we shall all bear most interesting and pleasant recol- 
lections. I earnestly hope that our visit will, in some measure, promote this good 
work, at least in that department which has so great a clgim upon us, and that the 
precious and fast-perishing antiquities of Sandwich may not appeal in vain to the 
liberality of those who have been assembled within its walls.” 


Aug. 5. According to the programme, the Society met at St. Mary’s 
Church .at 11.30, and also visited in succession St. Peter’s and 5Bt. 
Clement’s, and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Mr. Jenkins’s lecture of 
the preceding night was allowed on all hands to furnish a most accurate 
description of the chief features of each, and though of course some dis- 
cussion arose, his views as to the ages of the various tombs, &c., were 
very generally accepted. 

In the afternoon the members of the Society, availing themselves of 
the liberally-extended invitations of Sir Walter James and Sir Brook 
Bridges, divided into excursion parties to Betteshanger and Goodnestone, 
where they enjoyed the elegant hospitality and cordial welcome of these 
excellent Vice-Presidents of their association. On the way to Bettes- 
hanger, Eastry Church, a building of considerable beauty and interest, 
was inspected, and its features illustrated by the Rev. Carus Wilson, 
the Vicar; while at the Church of Ash, which was visited by many of 
the members, Mr. Planché (who has lately published a history,ofmthat 
parish) gave a most interesting réswmé of its monumental and his- 
torical remains. The church of Minster, recently so carefully restored, 
was also visited by not a few, its architectural beauties being indicated 
and illustrated by Mr. Bloxam, who was fortunately present on the 
occasion of this meeting. 

The party at Betteshanger, which included the President and the 
larger number of the Society’s members, inspected with much interest 
the beautiful little church, which was restored by \the late Lord 
Hardinge, while the restored church of Goodnestone formed an object 
of equal interest to those who had partaken of the hoshitality of t 
worthy member for East Kent. With these excursions clo3 €et- 
ing which was, by all who were present at it, pronounced to have been 
eminently successful. 

The Museum, which, through the kindness and energy of the local 
Committee, assisted by the zealous co-operation of the Hon. and As- 
sistant Secretaries, was of unusual richness and interest, included the 
valuable numismatic collection of Mr. Reader (many of the pieces of 
which were derived from Richborough and the neighbouring districts), 
the rare treasures of Mr. Gibbs, of Faversham, many of the remarkable 
relics discovered recently at Sarr, the most interesting of the docu- 
mentary remains in the possession of the Corporation, including the 
renowned Custumal of Sandwich, an excellent collection of coins from 
Kentish mints, and Kentish tokens, some of the flint implements lately 
found in parts of Kent, and a number of valuable and singularly perfect 
specimens of Roman pottery, and other objects lent by other exhibitors. 
On the whole, this collection, which was very generally inspected by 
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those present at the meeting, was pronounced to be the most extensive 
and valuable which has been hitherto displayed at the annual gatherings 
of the Society. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH Z0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


July 19,20. The annual meeting was held at Hinckley, and was 
well attended, Among those present were, Sir W. de Capel Brooke, 
Bart.; the Ven. Archdeacon Fearon and Miss Fearon; the Rev. W. 
Skirrow and Mrs. Skirrow; Capt. Grant de Veeux; C. H. Bracebridge, 
Esq.; the Rev. J, C. and Mrs. Edwards; M. H. Bloxam, Esq.; the 
Rev. J. K. Fenton; Samuel Pilgrim, Esq.; Stephen Pilgrim, Esq. ; 
James Thompson, Esq.; H. Goddard, Esq.; the Rev. C. Barrow; 
Mrs. Barrow; the Rev. E. and Mrs. Tower; Captain Whitby; William 
Hopkinson, Esq.; Rev. 8. H. Hodgketts; Rev. H. L. Watson; G. E. 
Bellairs, Esq.; Rev. T. B. Evans; J. 8. Cotterill, Esq.; 8. R. Bonner, 
Esq., and Mrs. Bonner; Rev. J. H. and Mrs. Hill; Mr. Hill, jun. ; 
Rev. T. Neville; and T. North, Esq., Hon. Sec. 

On the first day the party met at the Corn Exchange; they were 
received by the Rev. W.Skirrow, Vicar of Hinckley, and then proceeded 
to the parish church, where, after morning service, M. H. Bloxam, 
Esq., of Rugby, described the architectural features of the building, 
alluding also to the fact that some of his own ancestors were buried in 
that church, and that the remains of a great-uncle of his also rested 
near the western porch. Wherever a castle was built it was customary 
to erect a church or chapel near it; and it was so in Hinckley, where 
the church and the site of its former castle, of which no ruins were now 
in existence, closely adjoined each other. Not only were there no 
remains about the church of Norman architecture, and in that respect 
there were fewer evidences of Norman remains in Leicestershire than in 
any other country, but there was abundant proof that the church had 
been re-built about the fourteenth century, in the time of Edward III., 
when all over the county of Leicester there was a complete renovation 
of church building, and when, indeed, there were more churches re-built 
in that county than in any other. This church was well proportioned. 
The portions belonging to the fourteenth century consisted of the piers 
and arches on each side of the nave, the lower portion of the tower, and 
the wood moulding over the east window. ‘There were parts of the 
- church of the fifteenth century, consisting of the clerestory windows 
and the wooden roof of the nave, together with the upper portion of the 
tower. The church appeared to have’ been considerably altered in the 
last century, when the present mullions of most of the windows were 
put in, and the windows greatly disfigured, and when also the spire of 
the edifice appeared to have been rebuilt. There was one monument in 
the church, of the seventeenth century, with bustos, which were painted, 
and this reminded him of the monumental bust of Shakespeare, which 
was originally painted, but subsequently whitewashed, and then painted 
again, in the chancel of Stratford-on-Avon Church. It was an interest- 
ing specimen of the time, and there was also one monumental inscrip- 
tion, the monument of which was designed specially like the ancient 
‘funeral targe, with scroll-work round it. The painting in the south 
transept to which he referred had been attributed to Luca Giordano, 
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a celebrated Neapolitan painter, but it was a libel on that scarce master 
to assert that, inasmuch as the work was beyond all dispute the pro- 
duction of an inferior copyist of a different artist. There was one brass 
slab left out of three which were originally fixed in the nave. Nichols 
called them the “ brasses of monks,” but the one that was left was 
undoubtedly that of a lady of the fifteenth century. The north door 
was an old panelled door of the same period. 

The site of :he Castle Hill, the residence of C. 8. Pilgrim, Esq., was 
next visited, where the company assembled on the most elevated portion 
of what remains of the earthworks of the old castle, and the Vicar made 
some observations on the antiquity of the Castle Hill, on which they 
were then assembled. Unfortunately, there were but few remains of 
what was supposed to have been a camp of the early Britons, and sub- 
sequently a Roman camp. That was legendary; but certain it was that 
Hinckley Castle was inhabited by John of Gaunt, fourth son of King 
Edward III., and heir to the honours and estates of the Earls of 
Leicester ; that it descended from him to Henry of Bolingbroke (after- 
wards King Henry IV.), and, on his accession to the throne, passed to 
the Crown. Perhaps some of them knew that the Lawns north of the 
town were the site of the pleasure-grounds of the Castle, and that it 
was on the Priest Hill Headland that the cannons were placed which 
demolished the castle. The site of that building had long been oc- 
cupied as a gardener’s ground, and the Castle Hill had been considerably 
lowered by taking ballast from it for repairing the roads, when, in 1760, 
it was purchased by William Hurst, Esq. (high sheriff of the county in 
1779), who caused a handsome dwelling-house to be built on it in 1770. 
Since that time it had passed from Mr. Hurst’s family, and had, as 
recently as two years ago, been purchased and occupied by Mr. Pilgrim. 

Mr. Bloxam said that as that was his first visit to the place, he had 
had no opportunity of looking round minutely with a view of ascertain- 
ing whether the castle was a British or Roman remain. His own 
opinion was that it was a medieval remain of the twelfth century. 
There were not many castles built in the fourteenth or fifteenth cen- 
turies, but there were many Norman castles of the twelfth century, like 
that of this place, composed of a square tower, eighteen or twenty feet 
in dimensions, with some few scattered buildings around it, to which 
additions were made in after ages, but all that remained of it were those 
earthworks upon which they were then standing. They were of a very 
extensive character, and appeared to have been altered at some time 
subsequent to their original formation by Hugh de Grantmesnil; and 
after these alterations the building itself became more of a mansion 
than a castle. 

The company next repaired to the temporary Museum, which con- 
tained many objects of interest; many of these were described by 
Mr. Bloxam. 

The Rev. W. Skirrow took the chair at the dinner, and also at the 
evening meeting in the Corn Exchange, when several papers were read. 
The first was on “ Ancient Hinckley,’’ by Mr. James Thompson, which 
stated that at the Norman Conquest the lands of Hinckley fell into the 
possession of Aubrey de Vere, the Chamberlain of King William. At 
that time it was supposed that there was, at an outside computation, 
1,680 acres under cultivation; and that there was a meadow sixteen 
furlongs long and three broad, which probably covered the ground on 
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the south side of the town between it and the adjoining parish of 
Burbage. The population might be estimated at about 345. The in- 
habitants of ancient Hinckley huddled together in huts round the open 
space now known as the Market-place and the Round-hill in the 
Borough. The lord of Hinckley succeeding Earl Aubrey was Hugh 
de Grantmesnil, who was the largest landholder in Leicestershire. To 
him was attributed the erection of the castle, the formation of a park 
around it, and the building of the parish church. The castle was at 
the upper end of the town, some distance from the dwellings, upon 
a mound of considerable elevation which was probably raised by the serfs 
and tenants. From Hugh de Grantmesnil the manor and bailiwick of 
Hinckley passed to the Earls of Leicester, who flourished during the 
twelfth century, and under whom a gradual change from the enmity 
existing shortly after the Conquest to a more amicable relationship took 
place, as might be inferred from the progress in Leicester, where the 
Earls, during the same epoch, granted charters to the burgesses, 
guaranteeing to them a restoration of the ancient liberties and customs 
of which the Conquest had deprived their forefathers. No charter, 


, however, was extant relative to Hinckley. Doubtless, the Earls of 


Leicester, as its feudal barons, held their court leet, at which the 
inhabitants of the place were bound to do homage and service. This 
was presided over by a bailiff, who was appointed by the Earl for the 
time being, and who very likely lived at the castle as the locum tenens 
of his master, and the officer in command of the garrison. In 1277, 
Henry III. bestowed all the honour and rights which Simon de Mont- 
fort had enjoyed, on his second son Edmund, and that prince, in 1296, 
held directly of the King, his brother, sixteen virgates of land in 
demesne in the suburbs of Hinckley, and at his decease, in 1298, the 
manor and park of Hinckley were assigned for the dower of Blanche, 
his widow; from that precedent they became afterwards the regular 
dower of several of the queens-dowager of England. The feodary’s 
account and other documents were next glanced at by Mr. Thompson, 
who said little could be inferred from them in relation to the progress 
of local freedom at Hinckley. He presumed that the place became 
a borough when the inhabitants acquired a certain degree of inde- 
pendence of the feudal relationship, when the inhabitants in their court 
leet managed to a certain extent their own affairs, after paying a com- 
position to the lord of the manor. That probably took place when the 
borough of Hinckley merged in the Crown on the accession of Henry IV., 


‘which view derived some confirmation from the fact that Hinckley was 


first known to be designated a “borough” in the year 1416. From 
this it would appear that Hinckley had enjoyed the distinction of being 
a borough for 450 years, within which period, within defined limits, it 
had been self-governed. 

The next paper was one which afforded considerable amusement, 
and was peculiarly appropriate, Leicestershire being long famed for its 
hosiery. It was entitled “A Few Notes upon Stockings,” and was by 
John Gough Nichols, Esq., but in his absence it was read by the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. North. ~ 


“ Having failed to discover in any books a satisfactory account of the introduc- 
tion and history of the stocking, | suggested the subject to the officers of this 
Society, as one possessing peculiar claims on its attention, considering how much 
the commercial prosperity of the county of Leicester has been founded on the 
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manufacture of hosiery. My proposition was not only kindly responded to, but 
I was requested to communicate my own observations, which I consented to do, 
although my notes were fragmentary and incidental, and consequently inadequate 
to form a connected memoir. 

“The stocking is not a garment of high antiquity either in name or substance, 
Our ancestors clothed their lower limbs with hose, of which the stock or stocking 
was a part only. At first the name was not stocking, but stock. The second 
syllable is a corruption of the old plural en ; and the phrase ‘a pair of stocken’ was 
gradually altered to ‘a pair of stockings,’ as we have in like manner redoubled the 
plural in chickens, instead of adhering to the form expressed in the old domestic 
proverb, that 

‘Children and chicken 
Are always a picking.’ 


For hosen we have still the ancient plural in our present translation of the Bible, 
where we are told of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, that they ‘were bound in 
their coats, their hosen, and their hats, and their other garments, and were cast 
into the midst of the burning fiery furnace.’ As the stock was a part of the 
hose, it is necessary, before we treat of stockings, to enquire what hose were. 
Hose were a combination of what we now term drawers and stockings, such as in 
more recent times have been named pantaloons, from having been the characteristic 
costume of the Piantaleone, or imbecile old man of the Italian pantomime. They 
covered all the lower part of the body, as the doublet covered the upper part. 
Over both might be occasionally thrown a cloak or mantle, or other outer vest- 
ment, which took the several names of coat, surcoat, surplice, jerkin, jacket, and 
others, according to its size, fashion, or material, but which in the Elizabethan 
age was usually termed the gown. It is remarkable that we have now breeches, 
and that our forefathers had them in the days of the ancient Romans; but in one 
medieval period the term breeches was for some centuries superseded by that of 
hose. The surname of hoese or hossey was Latinized by Hosatus (a man wearing 
hose), although, like many other names that have apparently a personal meaning, 
it had probably a local origin in Normandy; and a hose was the heraldic cogni- 
zance of that family, now converted into their crest of a boot. But we do not find 
any hose, or hose, in classical Latin, whilst bracee, or breeches, are spoken of by 
Ovid, Tacitus, Propertius, and other ancient authors. The Northern nations, 
whose climate required this kind of clothing, were on that account inconsiderately 
stigmatized as effeminate by the Romans; and Gallia braccata, or that part of 
Gaul about Narbonne, was thus distinguished as by contrast from the Italia 
togata on the other side of the Alps. Shakespeare speaks of hose in various 
passages; in others of stockings, but which he has often called stocks, retaining 
the original signature of the word that we have already noticed. In ‘Twelfth 
Night’ Sir Andrew Aguecheek boasts of his leg, and says, ‘ Aye, ’tis strong, and it 
does indifferent well in a flame-coloured stock ;? whilst in the same play we have 
the ever memorable yellow stockings of Malvolio, as well as the fashion of cross 
gartering, which he was befooled to imagine that his mistress admired, though she 
really detested it, and abhorred the colour of yellow. In ‘Hamlet’ Ophelia 
describes 

‘Lord Hamlet, with his doublet all unbraced, 

No hat upon his head, his stocking fouled, 

Ungarter’d, and down-gyved to his ancle.’ 


But these stocks, stockings, or hose, were all alike made of linen or woollen cloth, 
cut into shape and sown together, and that was the cause of their requiring 
gartering, and even cross-gartering, much more than our present more elastic 
fabrics. In his description of the Seven Ages of Man, Shakespeare represents the 
lean and slippered pantaloon as wearing still his youthful hose, ‘a world too wide 
for his shrunk shanks’—for which garters, or braces, would be absolutely necessary. 
To go with hose ungartered was an evident token of slovenliness or absence of 
mind. Sir Proteus, in the ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ being in love, could not 
see to garter his hose—hecause love is blind. The materials of which hose were 
made were thinner or stouter as warmth and strength required. They were some- 
times made of linen only, but usually of the same cloths which were employed for 
coats and jerkins. In ‘The Taming of the Shrew’ Petruchio’s lacquey appears ‘with 
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a linen stock on one leg, and a kersey boot-hose on the other, gartered with a red 
and blue list.’ The boot-hose, which was made to wear under a boot, was formed 
of the stouter material. The seams were protected and strengthened by guards, 
which, for ornament sake, were often made of another colour, and in subsequent 
times were developed into what are still remembered as clocks. 

“ Before the term stocking was finally adopted in its modern sense, the cover- 
ings of the leg were called stocks of hose or nether stocks, whilst what we should 
now call breeches were termed upper stocks. When the great Earl of Leicester, 
as a knight of St. Michael of France, celebrated the feast of that order in the year 
1571, at the town of Warwick, he was apparelled all in white, but the costly 
materials of his attire were various, and are thus described :—‘ His shoes of velvet ; 
his stocks of hose knit silk; his upper stocks (that is what we should now call his 
breeches) of white velvet, lined (that is, slashed and inlaid) with cloth of silver ; 
his doublet of cloth of silver ; his jerkin white velvet drawn with silver, beautified 
with gold and precious stones; his girdle and scabbard white velvet; his robe 
white satin, embroidered with gold a foot broad, very curiously; his cap black 
velvet, with a white feather; his collar of gold, beset with precious stones; and 
his garter about bis leg of St. George’s order; altogether a sight,’ adds the 
narrator, ‘worthy the beholding.’ In this passage we have an early mention of 
knit silk stockings. Any knit stockings, and particularly those of silk, were in 
high estimation in the reign of Elizabeth, and they are more than once mentioned 
as presents made to the Queen and to other persons of the highest rank. I believe 
they were made entirely without machinery, even of the simplest kind, by needles 
worked with the hand. The great occupation of women, in medisval times, was, 
as is well known, spinning flax and wool; but with the spinsters Shakespeare 
mentions also the knitters, and the makers of bone lace, who alike delighted in the 
sweetness of a simple song :— 


* Mark it, Cesario; it is old and plain, 

The spinsters, and the knitters in the sun, 

And the free maids that weave their thread with bones, 
Do use to chant it.’ 


The greater comfort in wearing knitted hose rather than those sewn together of 
cloth may be readily conceived. One is not disposed to envy people who were con- 
demned to wear those of the latter description, which must have been in many 
ways disagreeable. Still less can we fancy the task of the hosier, whose business 
it was to repair such stockings after long use. We now talk of sweeping the 
streets as an alternative preferable to any occupation we may consider particularly 
obnoxious; but in Shakespeare’s time there was nothing worse than mending 
stockings. Sir John Falstaff, when most disgusted with his condition, exclaims, 
‘Ere | lead this life long, I’ll sew nether socks, and mend them and foot them too.’ 

“These few remarks have been derived from sources perhaps too obvious and 
familiar to be considered new or important ; but I have collected many more upon 
the same subject during the last few years, which unfortunately I have recently 
mislaid whilst removing my papers. On my recovering them, I shall hasten to 
offer them to the Society, and in the meantime I shall feel much obliged by the 
communication of any memorandum bearing upon the subject of ancient hosiery, 
and more particularly of any words or anecdotes that are trustworthy, relative to 
the first introduction of the stocking frame, the circumstances of which, so far as 
I can find, have hitherto been but imperfectly ascertained.” 


This paper was succeeded by one on “ Merevale Abbey,” by Mr. 
Bloxam, preparatory to a visit on the following day, the chief points of 
which we subjoin :— 


“Of the three great Warwickshire monasteries of the Cistercian Order, this at 
Merevale was founded the earliest, viz. in 1149, that at Combe a.p. 1150, and 
that at Stonley a.p. 1154. There are architectural remains both at Combe and at 
Stonley of the original buildings constructed at the founding of those monasteries. 
There are none such at Merevale. There is, however, reason to believe that the 
present site of the Conventual Church is as it was originally, and that, however it 
may have been rebuilt or altered, it shews no indication of having been enlarged 
from the original plan, 
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“In 1149, the fourteenth year of the reign of Stephen, Robert, Earl Ferrers, 
grandson of Henry de Ferrers, who came over with William, Duke of Normandy, 
at the time of the Norman invasion, ‘having,’ as Sir William Dugdale says, 
‘a reverend esteem of the Cistercian monks, which in his time began to multiply 
in England, made choice of this mountainous and woody desert (as fitted for 
solitude and devotion) to found therein a monastery of that Order.’ 

“The endowment of the founder consisted of that part of the forest of Arden 
called the Outwood, theretofore a member of Grendon, of the manor of Overton, 
since called Orton-on-the-Hill, and of some possessions in other places. By sub- 
sequent benefactors, viz. Gerald de Simesi, Walter de Camule, Ralph de Baskervile, 
and Pain de Baskervile, all of whose grants were ratified by a charter of King 
Henry II., the granges of More-barn and other places, the churches of Orton-on- 
the-Hill, with the chapels of Grendon, Twycross, Gopshill, and Baxterly, were 
added to the original endowment. Other lands and possessions in divers places 
were subsequently granted to them by different benefactors. 

“The annual value of their possessions as ascertained by the Survey of 26 Henry 
VIIL., a.D. 1535, was £254 1s. 8d. It was surrendered to the king’s use in 1539, 
when pensions for life were granted to the abbot, sub-prior, and eight other monks, 
to the amount of £84 7s. 8d., hardly a third of the annual value. 

“The register of the Abbey of Merevale, which in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century was in the possession of Richard Chamberlain, Esq., is not now to 
be found, and the historical notices we possess of the Abbey are few. We know 
the names of few abbots only beside William Arnold, the last, who surrendered 
this abbey on the suppression, viz.:—Abbot Thomas, a.D. 1321; Abbot John 
Ruggeley, 12 Henry VI.; Abbot John Freeman, elected A.D. 1463, on the resigna- 
tion of Abbot Ruggeley ; Abbot Thomas Arnold, 23 Henry VIII., 1534; Abbot 
William Arnold, 26 Henry VIII. 

“In 1849, some fifteen years ago, the foundations of the abbey church, the site 
of which was used as a rick-yard, and which ‘hhad long been covered with green- 
sward, were exposed to view in different parts, by excavations then made under 
the superintendence of Mr. Clutton, a London architect, and which excavations 
were sufficient to enable the whole of the ground-plan of the church to be traced 
out. Like other abbey churches of the Cistercian Order, the plan was plain and 
simple—a long narrow nave, with narrow aisles, two short transepts, and a short 
choir, ,Though the structure appeared to have been rebuilt, either entirely or 
principally in the fourteenth century, the original ground-plan of the Norman 
Church did not seem to have been altered ; a continuous foundation wall or footing 
shewed on what the piers of the arches, dividing the nave from the aisles, rested. 
I do not find, from Mr. Clutton’s account, that any fragments of Norman mould- 
ings were discovered; those mouldings and details that were discovered were of 
the fourteenth century. The entire length of the church was 230 ft., the width 
of the nave 28 ft., of the aisle 15 ft. each; the length of the transepts from 
north to south was 88 ft., the width 28 ft.; the length of the choir was 40 ft., the 
width 21 ft. Some walls to the south of the choir seem to point out the site of the 
vestry. I believe some fine base mouldings were discovered. It is to be regretted 
that these are now covered up, as they might furnish a key to the chapel of the 
gatehouse as it now is. The excavations in 1849 did not extend beyond the church 
and walls of the vestry. This is to be regretted. 

“The chapel of the gatehouse appears to have been of a larger size than usual, 
and from the construction I should imagine it to have been built in the latter part 
of the thirteenth century, either in the reign of Henry III. or that of Edward I. 
It consisted of a nave and aisles, each of the latter divided from the nave by two 
pointed arches and a chancel. ‘The latter is gone, the aisles have been demolished, 
and the ancient nave alone forms a kind of ante-chapel to the present church. But 
now comes the singularity of the structure, for eastward of the present nave and 
aisles is a nave and aisles constituting the greater portion of the present church. 

“The piers and arches of the nave and the north aisle are of late fifteenth- 
century work, whilst the south aisle and the east window of the nave is of rich and 
chaste fourteenth-century work. The east window is peculiarly interesting, the 
jambs and architrave are well and boldly moulded, but the tracery of the window, 
though the mullions are mou'ded on the face, appears of a transitional character, 
and I should ascribe it to the reign of Edward III., or to early in the reign of 
Richard II. It is a structure worthy of the most minute and careful exa nination. 


Gent, Mac. 1864, Vou, II. Tt 
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My own opinion is, that after the suppression of the monastery portions of the 
conventual church were taken down and built up hither, and that the fine east 
window was the east window of the former church. 

“ We have also some of the monuments removed hither from the abbey church, 
the brass of a knight and his lady, of the age of Henry VI.; the sculptured effigies 
on a high tomb of a knight and his lady of the same period; and the mutilated 
but highly interesting effigy of an earlier period. 

“This latter is the effigy of a knight clad in a hauberk or shirt of ringed mail, 
to which gloves of the same kind of mail are attached; the legs are protected by 
chausses or pantaloons of the same description of mail, and over the whole is worn 
a long surcoat or sleeveless garment of linen, the skirts of which reach nearly to 
the feet, whilst affixed to the left arm is an exceedingly long heater-shaped shield, 
not less, I think, than 3 ft. 9in. in length. It is, indeed, the length of the surcoat 
and of the shield that enables me to assign a proximate date to this effigy, the 
head and feet of which are gone. The period of the execution of this effigy I should 
consider as early in the thirteenth century, in the reign of John, or early in the 
reign of Henry III. It certainly is not the effigy of the founder. The register of 
the abbey of Merevale might have thrown light upon this effigy, but unfortunately 
that is not to be found. 

“TI think that this effigy is commemorative of the fourth William, Earl of 
Ferrers, who died a.p. 1254, and was buried in this abbey of Merevale. His 
father, the third William, Earl Ferrers, who died in 1247, married, in 1192, Agnes, 
one of the daughters and co-heirs of Ranulph, Earl of Chester, who died nearly the 
same time as her husband ; but where this worthy couple were buried—and he was 
a great and distinguished nobleman in his day—I have as yet been unable to 
ascertain. 

“The high tomb and effigies thereon of alabaster are, I think, those of John 
Hindwell and Alice his wife. This John Handwell, or Handewell, I take to have 
been one of the bailiffs or sheriffs of Coventry, as I do not find his name among 
the list of Mayors, and there are only two sheriffs whose names are preserved of 
the fifteenth century, in the middle of which the builiffs, by royal grant, a.p. 1451, 
first appear as sheriffs.” 


After the customary votes of thanks, the meeting broke up. 


July 20, An excursion was made this day, when Mancetter, Mere- 
vale, Gopsall, and other places were visited. At Mancetter, where the 
Rev. W. W. Richings, the Rector, received the company, Mr. Bloxam 
pointed out the extraordinary beam in one of the lower rooms, which, 
he said, corresponded with the beams, both in moulding and shape, of 
Crosby Hall, London, and must have been put up about the year 1480. 
It was very bold and characteristic, and in this room Latimer must have 
conversed with the Glovers, the property having formerly belonged to 
the three brothers of that name, the oldest of whom was dragged from 
a bed of sickness in the upper attic and taken to Coventry, where he 
was burnt for being a Protestant. This room, Mr. Bloxam considered, 
was a fine specimen of the fifteenth century. The company next visited 
the church, which was built in the latter part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and beginning of the fifteenth. The north aisle, said Mr. Bloxam, 
was, in all probability, built by the same abbot who erected Merevale 
Abbey, and whose effigy they would see at Orton Hill; but of this 
there was no certain record, as the register was missing. The painted 
glass in the east window was very chaste and valuable. The font in 
which Glover was supposed to have been baptized was now lying in the 
Rector’s garden, and Mr. Bloxam expressed a strong opinion, which 
appeared to meet with general concurrence, that so interesting a relic 
of the past should be replaced in the parish church. Attention was 
directed in this edifice to an old edition of Erasmus in two volumes, 


. 
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which were in very perfect condition, as was also a copy of Fox’s 
‘“‘ Book of Martyrs.” 

From Mancetter the party proceeded through a fine park, by noble 
old trees and over undulating ground, to the residence of W. S. Dugdale, 
Esq., which occupies an eminence commanding very extensive prospects. 
The building is stately and in the Jacobean style, with two lofty em- 
battled turrets rising above the body of the building. From the terrace 
many distant points may be discerned, among the rest, Bardon Hill, 
nearly twenty miles off on the horizon. Descending the hill on which 
the hall stands, a short walk brought the excursionists to the site of 
Merevale Abbey, about which Mr. Bloxam had so ably and fully dis- 
coursed on the previous evening. 

First, the Gatehouse Chapel was looked over. Here Mr. Bloxam 
ascended the pulpit, and from that stand-point described the fabric, 
which is of the fourteenth century, calling attention to the stained glass 
in the windows. Representations of two organs, with five pipes in each, 
with organists seated before them, are still preserved in two of the 
lights of the window in the south aisle. An anastatic drawing by the 
Rev. J. M. Gresley, giving a copy of one of these, was handed about 
among the company. At the western end of the chapel two recumbent 
efigies—a knight of the Handwell family, his head resting upon his 
_ tilting helmet, and his lady wearing the horned head-dress and hair in 
network—were noticeable. There was also a cross-legged effigy of 
a mailed warrior of the Ferrers family, carrying the long heater shield, 
which Mr. Bloxam assigns to a date early in the thirteenth century ; 
but which we should have thought a century older, had not Mr. Bloxam 
decided the question. Near the chapel are the few remains of the 
abbey, consisting chiefly of ridges of earth and the walls of the re- 
fectory. Mr. Bloxam pointed out the probable site where the founder's 
remains lie buried, and some other details. 

It was a quarter of an hour’s ride to Atherstone, where the excur- 
sionists took luncheon at the Red Lion Inn. The meal being over, the 
party went to the church (restored about fifteen years ago), and passed 
through to the grounds of Charles Holte Bracebridge, Esq., who mani- 
fested a very friendly and courteous interest throughout the proceedings. 
The old chancel of the church (now used as a school) was entered, and 
its features discussed, and then the hall was visited; Mr. Bracebridge 
giving the welcome to the company. When they were in the drawing- 
room, their attention was attracted by the banners of the Janissaries, 
brought from the East by their owner, and by the family armorial 
bearings in stained glass, placed in the windows, brought from Brereton 
Hall, Cheshire: date, reign of James I. Other antiquities and objects 
of vertu were exhibited, including carved oak and MS. genealogies, and 
so forth, When the visitors returned to the lawn, Mr. Bracebridge 
briefly told the history of the church, the school, and the local traditions 
concerning Richmond’s passage through the town immediately preceding 
the field of Bosworth; after which they proceeded to Sheepy, where 
Mr. Bloxam pointed out a remarkable effigy of a former squire of the 
, parish, probably of the fourteenth century. It was resting under a 
small arch beneath the west window, in the churchyard, and wore 
a civil costume, but Mr. Bloxam remarked that it was of a class which 
had never been described. 

On arriving at the church of Orton-on-the-Hill, Mr. Bloxam said they 
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might now look on the most curious effigy of any in the whole county. 
It was that of a Cistercian monk. In all probability this was a monu- 
ment to the memory of one of the abbots of Merevale, and was originally 
put up there, but removed to Orton at the time of the suppression of 
monasteries. This was a great curiosity, as being the only monument 
to a Cistercian monk in the country. 

At Twycross the party were received by the Rev. Mr. Bloxam, the 
Vicar, whose brother at once proceeded to describe the east window. 
The upper part was of the fourteenth century, but the six lower lights 
in compartments came from La Sainte Chapelle in Paris, near Notre 
Dame. It was removed from the French chapel during the Revolution, 
and a quantity was presented by Sir Wathen Waller to William IV., 
who gave a portion of it to Earl Howe, by whom it was presented to 
the parish of Twycross. The window contained eleven compartments 
of this particular glass, and there being none to equal it in England, it 
was a fit subject for copy. There was a silvery tone about it not usually 
seen about the painted glass in this country. A portrait of the Rev. 
William Paul, who was Vicar of Twycross, a chapelry belonging to 
Orton-on-the-Hill, and who was hung at Tyburn on the 13th of July, 
1715, for expousing the cause of the Pretender, was also shewn, 
together with a curious chain, which had been dug up recently in the 
churchyard. 

The last place visited was Gopsall Hall, where the Earl and Countess 
Héwe cordially welcomed the visitors. The noble Earl conducted them 
to the picture-gallery, which contains many Claudes and Rembrandts. 
On a side table were three large salvers of gold, in which are inserted 
exquisite bas-reliefs by Benvenuto Cellini; whilst on another were copies 
of the first four folio editions of Shakespeare’s Works; thirteen of his 
plays printed in his lifetime; one of the only three known copies of the 
first edition of ‘‘ Hamlet ;”’ and a book containing several letters from 
Handel to Mr. Jennens. The great master composed his oratorio of 
‘The Messiah’’ at Gopsall, the words being selected from Scripture by 
Mr. Jennens, the grandfather of the present Earl, and who built the 
mansion at Gopsall. In the chapel, which is fitted up with cedar, and 
the communion-table formed from the Boscobel oak, are preserved 
some of the Prayer-books in use during the time of the rebellion of 
1745, when the family then in possession of Gopsall were staunch 
Jacobites, and had altered “George’’ to “‘ James” wherever the name 
of the king occurred. The beautiful garden and grounds were also 
shewn, in which stands the obelisk dedicated to his mother’s memory 
by Pope, which was purchased by Earl Howe, and removed from 
Twickenham on the sale of that property. 


LINCOLN DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


July 21, 22. The annual meeting was held at Nottingham, when 
the Lorp Bisnor or Lincoxn presided. It was attended, among others, 
by Lord Belper, Colonel Wright, the, Hon. and Rev. C. J. Willoughby, 
the Rev. W. Milton, the Rev. E. Trollope, Mr. Planché, the Mayor, . 
Town Clerk, Sheriff, &c. 

July 22. The proceedings commenced with divine service in 
St. Mary’s Church, and at its conclusion the Rev. E. Trollope de- 
livered a lecture on the architectural features of the building. He 
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remarked that an old church of this character recalled many passages 
of its past history, although some of it might be irrecoverably lost. 
After glancing at the period (1108) when William Peverill presented 
the emoluments of the church, together with those of St. Peter and 
St. Nicholas, to Lenton Priory, the Rev. gentleman went on to say that 
bishops formerly ministered here, two of whom changed their faith 
about the time of Queen Mary’s reign. It was to this edifice that 
Colonel Hutchinson, the Parliamentary governor of Nottingham Castle, 
came, one Sunday morning in the year 16438, under colour of attending 
divine service, but in reality for the purpose of ascending the tower so 
as to inspect some earthworks thrown up by the Royalists at the Leen 
bridges. It was here that George Fox, the founder of the Society of 
Friends, intruded himself, and for violent conduct was forcibly removed 
and lodged in the town gaol. The paper then went on to say how 
a former vicar, named Disney, administered in 1724 a rebuke to Dr. 
Reynolds, the then newly-appointed Bishop of Lincoln, who after 
holding a confirmation, directed the clerk to fetch some of the far- 
famed Nottingham ale, pipes, and tobacco. As these articles were 
being taken up the nave, however, the vicar indignantly ordered them 
to be taken back, declaring that neither bishop nor archbishop should 
turn St. Mary’s into a tippling-house. The plan of the church is 
cruciform, and the whole of a comparatively late date. From its size 
and position it is one of the principal features of the town, and is re- 
markable for the size and number of its windows. The broad and lofty 
tower is the most striking feature of the fabric. On the south side, 
which was refaced in 1761, is a richly decorated porch. The whole of 
the nave and transepts are of the last half of the fourteenth century. 
The chancel, which was rebuilt during Elizabeth’s reign, is of Bulwell 
stone. The interior of the edifice suggests spaciousness, and with 
reason, the church being 110 ft. long, and wide and high in proportion. 
The fact of so much colourless glass in the windows has a chilling in- 
fluence when the sun is not shining, and when it does the glare is very 
great. Formerly, however, every window glowed with illustrations of 
biblical subjects. Almost all these have disappeared, so that we more 
gladly welcome the new memorial window to the Prince Consort, which 
it is to be hoped would constitute only the first of a series of similar 
works of art. The mouldings in the nave and transepts contrasted very 
favourably with the poverty of the chancel details. Both of these at 
one time constituted separate chapels. The northern one, dedicated to 
All Saints, was probably founded by one of the Plumtre family. Here 
were also buried the first and second Earls of Clare. Beneath the 
transept is a vault belonging to the Plumtre family. The south transept 
was dedicated to the Virgin Mary by Thomas Willoughby. At one 
time the church was much encumbered with galleries, one or more of 
which were erected in 1646, when, by an order of the Town Council, 
wood was cut down in Corporation Coppice “ to form lofts or galleries.”’ 
Great improvements have been effected in the church during the present 
century. In 1839, through the exertions of Archdeacon Wilkins, the 
old galleries were removed. In 1842 it was thoronghly repaired, at 
a cost of nine thousand pounds, when the chancel was re-roofed and 
restored by Earl Manvers. 

_The next place visited was the Castle, where the spacious ancient 
kitchen had been prepared for the purpose of holding the public meet- 
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ing. The Bishop of Lincoln, who presided, delivered an address, in 
which his lordship said, that though it was, he believed, twelve years 
since the Society had visited Nottingham, it did not need any intro- 
duction at his hands. The Architectural Society had now become an 
institution of the diocese. It was well known and increasing in its use- 
fulness ; and under the able management of the secretary, Mr. Trollope, 
it had already taken a leading position among similar institutions in 
neighbouring dioceses. Its habits were nomadic; it pitched its tent 
from year to year in different places, and the great advantage of this 
was, it threw light on the objects of interest from time to time in dif- 
ferent parts of the diocese, and enabled them to become acquainted 
with the history, antiquities, and other objects of interest in their own 
and the neighbouring diocese. At one time they were taken to Lincoln, 
where they might see nothing better than the noble cathedral, which 
was itself a history, the old Roman city of Lindum perched on the top 
of a limestone cliff, the Saxon town clustering on the side of the cause- 
way, which the Romans as usual had placed there to consolidate their 
conquest, and the royal city of Lincoln, the habitation of the Plan- 
tagenets, with its clustering churches, the settlement of the persecuted 
but still wealthy Jews. Another time they were taken to Sleaford, 
taken back to the time of the bishops who built castles and clad them- 
selves in mail, an occupation which he was glad to say they had laid 
aside for many centuries, though it had been revived again by an in- 
dividual on the other side of the Atlantic, no doubt from the purést 
motives, though he thought they were mistaken motives, and added 
another to the many victims of that unhappy war. They had also 
visited Grimsby, and seen the remains of what had been built by their 
Saxon forefathers before they were scattered by the vikings and sea- 
kings of the north; at another time they went to Worksop, where they 
inspected the beautiful Abbey Church, and dwelt for a time on some of 
the traditions of Robin Hood and the other outlaws of Sherwood Forest. 
And now for a second time they had met at Nottingham, but the real 
glory of Nottingham dated from a comparatively late period, when they 
saw it was a city of large warehouses, the fabrics in which were pro- 
duced those laces which were the envy of Brussels and Valenciennes, 
and the hosiery goods which formed the clothing of the world. Not- 
tingham was rich likewise in matters of deep historical interest, which 
well deserved to be brought before them. They were close to the 
spot where Mortimer was concealed, and near to them was raised the 
standard, some would say of rebellion and others of patriotic resistance 
to arbitrary power, by those who were the stern fathers of the liberty 
which we now enjoyed. 

Meetings like these had a tendency to please and instruct them. It 
was a pleasant thing to take a trip to the old baronial hall at Wollaton, 
and besides affording them gratification, it enabled many of them to 
brush up their ancient history, to resolve what was vague and misty, 
and to grasp them as realities. The places in which the great events 
were enacted could not be changed or falsified. ‘They enjoyed reading 
the brilliant pages of Macaulay and Froude, but too much colouring 
was reflected in them from the mere imagination of the writers, which 
was scarcely borne out by the facts which they could verify. But the 
scenes in which the dramas were enacted were the same; all the sur- 
rounding accessories of rock, water, and wood were now what they 
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were then, and they could realize in some degree the actions which had 
once taken place as if they were present. For instance, they could 
connect the murder of Rizzio with the little back staircase in Holy- 
rood Palace, and the same way the scenes rendered memorable by the 
murder of Thomas 4 Becket. There was, again, the necessary blood- 
letting to their vanity when they considered what their ancestors did 
with far inferior means to those of the present day. Though there are 
many instances of liberality in their own town, there were some things 
which could not be reproduced, such as the minsters of Southwell and 
Lincoln, and even such a church as they had just visited. They could 
most of them appreciate the superior excellence and graceful beauty of 
Vandyke and other old masters to the best productions which were 
hung on the walls of the Royal Academy. This Society was also in- 
strumental in aiding many of them in the cultivation of a new taste. 
They had pointed out to them the beauties of the various styles of archi- 
tecture, the association of past times, and found much to interest them, 
not only in the more magnificent structures, but also in those manor- 
houses and village churches which were scattered through the diocese. 
The west front of Croyland Abbey had been preserved from destruction 
for many years to come owing to a timely suggestion from this Society. 
By a piece of architectural surgery it had been raised to the perpen- 
dicular, and secured in such a manner as would enable it to stand for 
some time the ravages of time and weather. He had noticed that after 
the visit of this Society, with its imposing paraphernalia, to sundry 
village churches, the Secretary would be seen in consultation with one 
or both churchwardens, from which he immediately presaged that he 
would at no distant time have to take part in a re-opening service after 
the restoration of the church; and he was not mistaken. 

Before concluding, he must refer to the absence of one who had been 
very seldom away from their previous gatherings, who, although he had 
passed the limit of human life assigned by the Psalmist, had entered 
into these meetings with a zest, vigour, and keen enjoyment which was 
rarely granted to them. The career of Richard Cust', though he was 
himself one of the humblest and most unostentatious of men, was one 
of eminent usefulness, and he had rarely met with a man who had ex- 
ercised so much influence for good in his family, his parish, and he 
might say in his diocese, so that of him might justly be recorded on his 
tombstone, “‘ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the 
children of God.” 

Mr. Hine then read a paper upon “ Nottingham Castle.” 

In the afternoon a visit was paid to Wollaton Hall, where nearly two 
hours were spent in inspecting the exterior and interior. The visitors 
assembled in the great hall, and the Rev. Mr. Trollope gave a descrip- 
tion of the place. He said,— 


“Externally, Wollaton Hall consists of two entirely distinct portions, viz. the 
great dominant central tower, and the remainder of the composition. These, 
although built at the same time, differ entirely in style and proportion, as though 
Sir Francis Willoughby, the founder, and his architect, Smithson, could come to 
no compromise as to the style they each wished to adopt. There is much dignified 
beauty about the principal front, with its double flight of balustraded steps. The 





' A memoir of the gentleman alluded to, the Hon. and Rev. Richard Cust, will 
be found in Genr. Maa., Aug. 1864, p. 255. 
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mansion is wholly built of Ancaster stone, said to have been brought from Lincoln- 
shire, in exchange for coal. The great feature within is the spacious and lofty 
hall; the spacious room above the staircase is the next object of interest. It 
was painted by La Guerra about the year 1680, and was restored by the elder 
Reneagle. The ceiling represents Prometheus in the act of stealing the fire from 
heaven, and the amazement of the deities in Olympus at his audacity. The fittings 
of the remainder of the house have been modernized.” 


At the conclusion of the lecture the members dispersed themselves 
over various parts of the building, and the short time that could be 
spared was spent in viewing the spacious apartments and the ancient 
relics that they contained. 

The evening meeting was held in the Exchange Hall, when the chair 
was taken by the Hon. and Rev. J. C. Writovensy. The Rev. E. 
Trollope read a paper “‘ On the Raising of the Royal Standard at Not- 
tingham,” of which the following is the substance :— 


“Charles I. had entered Nottingham under very different circumstances a few 
years previously, accompanied by his beloved queen; for then the inhabitants wel- 
comed him with one accord, and the mayor and aldermen meeting them at the 
Cow-gate, presented them with pieces of plate and a purse containing £50 ; there 
the master of the grammar-school, in a bran new suit of clothes, provided at the 
expense of the Corporation, delivered a laudatory oration before the royal visitors, 
boughs and bushes were spread, flags and other decorations were suspended from 
the houses, bonfires were lit, and there was a general feasting. During the five 
nights he was entertained by the Duke of Newcastle. But now, although another 
purse of gold was offered, it was a reluctant mayor who presented it, and no fasci- 
nating queen was beside him. The King journeyed to Leicester, thence to Bever- 
ley, and the intimations reached him of the alienation by Parliament there of the 
grant made for the purpose of raising an army to be sent to Ireland, and that 
a large force was being raised against himself. From these combined causes he 
felt that the time was come for him to unfurl the royal standard of war, and 
summon all his loyal subjects to rally round it. 

“After anxious deliberation he finally selected Nottingham, chiefly on account 
of its central situation, as the place where he would raise the harbinger of war. 
He published a proclamation, in which he charged all men capable of bearing arms 
to attend him at Nottingham towards the close of August. Having travelled 
southwards, and called at Lincoln, Newark, and Southwell, he arrived at Notting- 
ham on the 19th of August. On this occasion no offering was made to him, nor 
was any loyal address delivered, and many of the middle classes had either openly 
or secretly espoused the cause of Parliament. Nevertheless the King’s arrival 
caused the greatest excitement in Nottingham, as most of the inhabitants were 
still loyalists to a certain extent. When he appeared, accompanied by the youthful 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, Prince Rupert, and followed by a considerable 
body of cavalry, he was greeted by the loud shouts of the people as he passed to- 
wards Thurland-house, the Earl of Clare’s residence in Nottingham. There he 
was waited upon by a great number of country knights and gentlemen at the head 
of their retainers. The next morning the King reviewed his cavalry, eight hun- 
dred strong. While so employed the news reached him that the Parliamentary 
army had advanced from London to Northampton, under the command of the 
Earl of Essex. Charles thereupon converted his mimic warfare into a reality, by 
ordering his cavalry to advance rapidly towards Coventry, so as to secure it before 
his opponents. The citizens of Coventry, however, closed their gates against the 
King’s troops, and assumed so hostile an aspect that Charles was forced to retire 
baffled and disappointed. On the following day he had the mortification of wit- 
nessing from a distance the march of the enemy towards Coventry, whom it was 
not considered prudent to attack. Such were the discouraging circumstances 
under which the King returned to Nottingham. 

“Towards evening a procession was formed for the purpose of erecting the 
standard on the highest tower of the castle. First rides forth a steel-capped 
trooper in a buff coat, a steel breast-plate aud back-piece, and heavy jack boots ; 
then two more troopers, and next a band of trumpeters and drummers, followed 
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by three troops of horse. The standard-bearer, S'r Edmund Verney, bearing the 
great standard of war, but as yet not displaying it, now advances, and is folluw.d 
by a troop of horsemen, whose easy and noble bearing declares them to be true 
English gentlemen. Of these one is evidently and deservedly the chief. The 
features are regular, his complexion is pale, his brow lofty, and his waving hair 
and small pointed beard give additional character to his grave expression, while 
his dignified appearance is such as must satisfy the most fastidious as he slowly 
ascends the street leading to the castle, mounted on a noble grey, with a long 
waving mane. As yet he has not braced on his armour, but wears a suit of black 
velvet relieved only by a wide falling lace collar, a short cloak, long leather riding 
boots, and a graceful broad-brimmed Spanish hat, his only ornament being a 
jewelled device hanging from a blue ribbon upon his breast. It is the King, intent 
upon the performance of an act destined to constitute a prelude to that subsequent 
struggle, which he will only relinquish with his crown and life! Soon the caval- 
cade reached the arched approach to the castle, passed over the drawbridge, and 
under the still remaining gateway, and enter the outer ward, whence the standard- 
bearer and his assistants carried the great banner of war to the top of the highest 
of the old castle towers, where they erected it, and first suffered its voluminous 
folds to float freely in the breeze, when the drums below rattled, the trumpets 
sounded, and the assembled troops shouted forth their salutation, The banner 
was pennon-shaped, cloven at the end, and from its great length must have formed 
a conspicuous object as seen from the town below. ‘Then the Earl of Lindsey was 
proclaimed the king’s general, colours were presented to each regiment assembled, 
and orders given that they were to fight against all the King’s opponents, and in 
particular against the Earl of Essex, the Lord Brooke, and others who were pro- 
claimed traitors. After these instructions were read at the head of Sir William 
Pennyman’s regiment, that officer publicly pronounced his opinion that it would 
be a good deed to burn down the town below because its people had not come 
forth to serve their King ; for neither the royal proclamation nor the raising of the 
standard of war had led many to place themselves at the King’s disposal. 

“That night a violent storm arose, which blew down the standard, and was 
regarded as an evil omen. Thinking that its retention within the castle walls, 
where it could not be freely approached by the people, might have had something 
to do with their coldness of conduct, Charles determined to remove the standard 
thence, and to repeat the ceremony of its erection. Hence, three days later, viz. 
on the 25th of August, Charles, attended by his train as before, again rode from 
Thurland Hall to the castle, within whose walls were then assembled some of the 
trained bands under the command of the sheriff. Then the standard was taken 
down, and a more formal procession was formed than before, which gradually 
emerged from the castle gateway. This is headed by a troop of horse, and then 
a herald in his tabard appears; after whom the long red staff of the standard 
is borne by twenty knights and baronets, attended by their squires. Behind 
these rides Sir Edmund Verney, knight mareschal and standard-bearer of England ; 
and next Sir John Digby, the sheriff; then the King is seen, the princes aud 
nobles of his train; and finally a rear guard. Soon they reach their destination, 
for it is only to a spot in a field adjoining the north wall of the outer ward of the 
castle that they are commanded to adjourn. This formed a portion of the same 
high ridge on which the castle stands; but was separated from it by a slight dip 
in its formation. Then it was an open field, but now is covered with houses, 
although still known by the name of ‘Standard-hill.’” Here the King’s guard 
were ranged by Richard Pight, and the troops formed into a square, in the midst 
of which the pole of the King’s great standard of war was raised at his command, 
where its long blood-coloured flag was unfurled again, and its cloven ends fluttered 
wildly in the breeze. A pause ensues, for the King desires to read the proclama- 
tion about to be published by the attendant herald, and corrects it before he 
returns it to that official; who then with a loud voice notifies the reasons why the 
King had raised the royal standard of war, and why he desired the aid of all his 
faithful subjects. Sir Edmund Verney then stepped forward and passionately 
exclaimed, ‘That they who would take that standard from him must first wrest 
his soul from his body.’ Then the drums and trumpets sounded, the troops 
shouted, and the spectators, tossing up their hats into the air, again and again 
cried ‘God save the King,’ with which hearty greeting ringing in his ears the King 
returned to his quarters in the town. But whether within or without the castle, 
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the standard attracted but few to the King’s cause in obedience to the royal pro- 
clamation; and through the consequent general gloom that prevailed, the fall of 
that banner from the castle wall was thought to prognosticate evil. 

“Disappointed at the result of the great experiment of unfurling the royal 
standard, from which he had expected so much, and aware of the danger of remain- 
ing here without the support of a far larger force while a very superior army, 
under the command of Parliament, was at Northampton, orders for a removal were 
issued, and the King left this town September 13. Such were the principal events 
connected with the act of raising the standard at Nottingham, of which some 
appeared to prefigure the future progress of the royal cause. Exposed to a storm 
on the summit of Nottingham Castle, the flag bearing the royal insignia gallantly 
withstood awhile the increasing vehemence of that storm, until at length suc- 
cumbing, it was bowed to the ground; but when after a temporary abatement the 
tempest had lulled, and the standard was again erected, these incidents seemed to 
shadow forth the future facts that after the abasement and violent death of him 
-vho may at least be termed one of the most religious of our kings, joy would suc- 
.eed through the restoration of the line of England’s sovereigns.” 


Mr. Trollope then delivered a lecture explanatory of several of the 
important paintings that were hung around the room, (lent by the 
neighbouring gentry), after which the meeting was brought to a close. 


July 22. This day was given to an excursion to the churches of 
Bingham, Whatton, and Bottesford, which were all reached by the 
Great Northern Railway. ‘The Rev. E. Trollope described each of them 
in turn. Bingham Church is a cruciform one, whose principal feature is 
a fine old Early English tower, surmounted by a Decorated spire ; 
which last was struck by lightning in 1775, but happily without doing 
much mischief. Between the corbels of the parapet are ball-flowers 
mingled with heads. This parapet was perhaps added subsequently, 
and from a near examination will be found to have been prepared for 
the reception of some further additions, such as an open-work stage. 
Two mutilated figures and two foliated finials are now placed upon the 
parapet angles. The central buttress of the tower on the west side is 
pierced with a little lancet window, which forms a remarkable. internal 
feature through the excessive depth of its splay. The nave roof was 
most unfortunately renewed in 1584, with one of a far lower pitch, 
and in a very inferior style. The aisles and transepts were originally 
Decorated. The windows of the former are filled with pleasing tra- 
cery. Those of the latter have met with the most barbarous treat- 
ment during the dark architectural period, the tracery in many in- 
stances having been wholly abstracted, and in others the original 
lights have been replaced by Perpendicular successors; happily, how- 
ever, of late years the destroyed tracery has been renewed in many 
instances by the highly esteemed rector of the parish. The window of 
a small chapel adjoining the south transept has the tangent-circle or 
reticulated tracery of the middle of the fourteenth century, beneath 
which are the remains of a sub-light unequally divided by rude mullions. 
This has been styled a “locus penitentia” by some of the wise men of 
Bingham, who have asserted that greater offenders were required to 
crawl through the smaller apertures; it was probably, however, only 
the light of a post-Reformation vault, of which other traces remain in 
the adjacent masonry within. The interior is larger than might have 
been anticipated. Looking beneath the massive tower, the curious 
deeply splayed window will be observed. Of the aisle arcades the 
northern one is the earliest, as indicated by the severity of its pillar 
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capitals and mouldings generally. The former are well worthy of careful 
examination, containing some beautiful specimens of carved animals. 
The south arcade is for the most part built of a different kind of stone. 
Its pillar shafts are octagonal; these spring from bases, some of which 
have bold water-mouldings ; all the capitals are foliated, and the manner 
in which the acanthus-like leaves in one instance exhibit their nerves 
as they bend round the bell behind is pleasing, as well as the flow of 
those upon the westernmost one as though it was yielding to the wind. 
The chancel-arch is a good specimen of the same period as that of the 
south aisle. From the evidence of an aumbry and piscina in the south 
transept, we are assured that it formerly served as a chapel, and adjoin- 
ing it was another chapel of a rather later period. Windows were in- 
serted in its east wall during the Perpendicular period, one of which 
now only opens into a new organ chamber. Here are some delicately 
moulded principals and other members of an Early English arch roof, 
well worthy of attention; these, perhaps, formerly formed portions of 
the nave roof. The painted glass in this church is for the most part 
the handiwork of one whose taste and artistic skill are well known. At 
the west end of the south aisle is the cross-legged effigy of a knight, 
whose head rests upon the usual small square and diagonal cushions, 
and whose feet are placed against the equally usual lion. This is pro- 
bably the effigy of Richard de Bingham, the son of Ralph Bugge, 
a wealthy wool-merchant of Nottingham, who after the purchase of an 
estate at Willoughby-on-the- Wolds, assumed the name of Willoughby. 
Among other estates that he bought was the manor of Bingham, which 
he obtained of William de Ferrariis, 50 Henry III. This Ralph de 
Willoughby was the founder of the house of Willoughby of Wollaton, 
who left his estates to his son, Richard de Willoughby, or De Bingham, 
as he was usually called, from the fact of his having lived principally at 
Bingham, of which he was the lord. He was chosen one of the knights 
of the shire of the county of Nottingham, 1296. By his mistress, Alice 
Bertram, he had three sons, to the eldest of whom, William, he left, 
among other estates, the manor of Bingham, and the advowson of its 
church. In 1380, this son, together with Alice his mother, claimed 
the right of holding a market at Bingham every Thursday, and a fair 
lasting from the eve of the feast of St. Nicholas to the close of the 
fourth day after the feast, which right was accorded to them and to 
their heirs for ever. Richard de Bingham was a benefactor to the 
chapelry of St. Helen, formerly existing in this parish, he having en- 
dowed it with five marks of yearly rent derived from Nottingham, 
a messuage, and an acre of land, for the purpose of causing divine 
service to be celebrated in St. Helen’s chapel for ever. Beneath his 
effigy are the remains of another, of a later date, and much mutilated. 

The train next stopped at Aslackton Station to enable the excur- 
sionists to scrutinize and examine Whatton Church, one of the plainest 
of country churches, though by no means destitute of historical and archi- 
tectural features of interest, but chiefly noted for its being the scene of 
the earliest ministerial labours of Archbishop Cranmer, to whose memory 
a tablet is placed on the interior wall. A portrait of the reformer had 
been sent by Mr. Hall for the inspection of the visitors. 

Whatton Church is cruciform, and appears at one time to have been 
almost entirely of the Early English period, the greater part of the 
massive tower being of that date. This is now surrounded by Per- 
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pendicular angle pinnacles and a Decorated spire of an insufficient 
altitude; but it rests upon a Norman lower stage, which, together 
with a doorway, constitute relics of an earlier fabric. The present 
north aisle is Decorated, and has a fine reticulated or tangent-circle 
tracery in its west window, although the others have been sadly muti- 
lated in modern days. The stucco-covered south aisle has been rebuilt, 
above which are the remains of some small circular clerestory lights 
peeping out from another plaster wall vail. In the west end of the nave 
is a Perpendicular window. The north porch was rebuilt a few years 
ago, but the weathering of its predecessor, an Early English doorway, 
together with some traces of an adjacent staircase within, still remains. 
The chancel has been entirely rebuilt at the cost of Mr. Hall, whose 
residence is in this parish. The aisle arcades are of a late Early English 
period, and the Norman tower-arch will be viewed with interest, but 
the monuments in the little chapel at the east end of the north aisle are 
the most attractive objects in this church. There are many older monu- 
ments, but the last, as to date, is perhaps the most interesting of all; it 
is an elaborate slab, on which is incised the effigy of one who bore the 
name of Cranmer. This is represented in a layman’s costume of the 
sixteenth century. 

At Bottesford the church is worthy of attention, not only in itself, 
but the series of grand monuments which it contains. In plan it con- 
sists of a tower and spire at the west end, a nave and aisles, south 
porch, north and south transepts, a chancel and vestry. For the most 
part the church is of the Perpendicular style. The oldest feature is 
the eastern jamb of the chancel door, a very beautiful specimen of Early 
English work. Next in succession comes the north wall of the chancel, 
and the jambs of the sash window, of an early Decorated style. The 
arcade that formerly opened into an aisle on the north side may be 
traced, although now walled up. It left room for only one chancel 
proper window beyond it, at the east end. Next, the south aisle and 
porch were built, apparently about the middle of the fourteenth ceutury. 
Then the transept, north aisle, tower, spire, and clerestory, which are 
of the Perpendicular period; and finally, the north wall of the chancel, 
and other features, of a debased Stuart style. From the great height 
of the tower and spire, they present a striking feature ; but the mould- 
ings, pinnacles, and other details are poor and insipid. The numerous 
pinnacles, the enriched battlemented parapets, and the fine clerestory 
range with its long line of coupled lights, together with the angle 
turrets of the nave, and its bold gurgoyles, give an ornate appearance 
to the remainder of the church; but, on the other hand, the low 
roof, and especially that of the chancel, detract considerably from 
its merit. The south elevation is the best. ‘The chancel wall, with 
its double row of windows of the seventeenth century, has a very 
peculiar appearance. The north transept is of a poorer and later 
design, but still may represent.the chamber founded by John de Cod- 
yngton, 1349, in conjunction with John Boland, the chaplain. The 
fine old pulpit and desk of the Stuart period, covered with flat carv- 
ing, attracted much attention, as did the font, which is apparently 
coeval with these. Within the time of the present churchwarden 
the pulpit was disfigured with several coats of paint, comprising all the 
colours of the rainbow, The font stands at the west of the south aisle. 
The octagonal bow] is rudely carved with semicircular-headed panels, 
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four of which are filled with figures, dimidiated angels springing from 
bases, composed of leaves and fruit, and four are decorated each with 
distinct flowers, namely, a rose, tulip, marigold, and honeysuckle. The 
first appearance of the chancel is most picturesque from the varied forms 
and tints of the stately tombs and effigies with which it is so well 
stored. The present depressed roof, however, hangs oppressively over 
the works of art beneath, and these last, although of much value in 
themselves, must, as they are now disposed, sadly interfere with the 
first purpose to which this and all other churches are dedicated. The 
whole of the monuments in the chancel, with the exception of two 
brasses, commemorate deceased members of the noble families of Roos 
and Manners. A reduced life-sized effigy, in chain mail, inserted in the 
north wall, within the altar rails, attracted attention, and occasioned 
a discussion between Mr. Trollope, Mr. Planché, and others, it having 
been suggested that from its diminutive size (about eighteen inches) it 
represented a child. It was decided that it is the effigy of an adult, 
other examples of reduced life-sized effigies representing adults having 
been referred to, including one,.in plate armour, in Apthorpe Church, 
Northamptonshire, the burial-place of the Earl of Westmoreland’s an- 
cestors. The effigy at Bottesford, it is believed, represents William de 
Albini ITI., lord of Belvoir and Uffington, near Stamford, who founded 
Newstead Priory, near that town, and whose body was buried at New- 
stead and his heart under the high altar at Belvoir Priory, with the fol- 
lowing inscription, which was afterwards removed to Bottesford :— 
“ Hic jacet Dni Willielmi Albiniaci, cujus corpus sepelitur apud novum 
locum juxta Stanfordiam.” “his William de Albini, in 1211, was one 
of the sureties for the preservation of the peace concluded between King 
John and the French King; and he was one of the twenty-five barons 
who swore to the observance of Magna Charta. The material of this 
curious effigy is Purbeck marble. In the churchyard at Bottesford there 
is a stone slab, probably of the latter part of the fourteenth century, ex- 
hibiting a semi-effigy of a female, respecting which there is a tradition 
that it represents a lady who resided in the adjoining hamlet of Nor- 
manton, and who lost her life by being attacked by earwigs. Its 
original position would be the interior of the church, but when it was 
removed to the east side of the churchyard is not known. It is styled 
by the villagers the “ Fair Maid of Normanton.” 

The party returned to Nottingham and dined at the George Hotel, 
Lorp Betrer taking the chair. At the evening meeting in the Ex- 
change, Mr. Planché read a paper ‘“ On Robin Hood,” in which he 
remarked,— 


“We find the earliest story of Robin Hood in a MS. in the Sloane Collection at 
the British Museum, No. 715, in which we are told that ‘Robin Hood was born 
at Lockesley, in Yorkshyre, or after others in Nottinghamshyre, in the days of 
Henry II., about the year 1160” It has been objected, in the first place, that 
there is no such town as Lockesley, or Loxley, as it is sometimes spelled, either 
in the county of Nottingham or-of York. Mr. Ritson attempts to meet this ob- 
jection by asserting ‘that the names of towns and villages, of which no trace is 
now to be found but in ancient writings, would fill a volume ;’ and in a footnote to 
the abridged edition, published in 1820, it is remarked that there is a Loxley in 
Warwickshire, and another in Staffordshire, near Needwood Forest, the manor and 
seat of the Kinardleys. The principal objection urged against the historical truth 
of the life and actions of Robin Hood is the absence of any distinct mention of him 
by contemporary writers. This is attempted to be met by the suggestion that the 
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reason was ‘his avowed enmity to churchmen; and history in former times was 
written by none but monks.’ (Notes and Illustrations to Ritson’s Life of Robin 
Hood.) With every wish to avail myself of any argument in bold Robin Hood’s 
favour, I must admit that this is a satisfactory answer, as our ancient chronicles 
teem with descriptions of outrages and persecutions inflicted on churchmen, and 
the visitations of Divine justice on the offenders. The only chronicler of that 
period likely to have heard of them was William de Newburgh, or Newbridge, so 
called from his abbey in Yorkshire, whose Historia Rerum Anglicarum terminates 
in 1197. 

“I think the negative evidence urged by the opponents of Robin Hood, from 
the days of Dr. Percy to the present time, may be considered as disposed of. Tra- 
dition represents him as living in the thirteenth century, we have proof of his 
popularity in the fourteenth, and in the fifteenth we find the earliest copy of 
a metrical history of him. In one of the volumes of old printed ballads in the 
British Museum is the fragment of a rhyme of Robin Hood, on a single leaf, in 
a handwriting of the time of Henry VI., the subject being his release from prison, 
through the agency of Little John. From the fifteenth century we have ballads, 
legends, and plays, which, though they do not assist in proving the positive ex- 
istence of Robin Hood, afford ample evidence of the belief in it, prevalent through- 
out England and Scotland. That a general impression existed of Robin Hood’s 
noble descent, if he were not actually himself an earl, is evident from the state- 
ments of nearly every ancient author who names him; and tradition, not to men- 
tion the epitaph preserved by Dr. Gale, has conferred on him the very appropriate 
title of Earl of Huntingdon.” 


SUSSEX ARCHZZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Aug. 11, The seventeenth annual meeting was held at Seaford. The 
Fart or Cutcuester, Lord Lieutenant of the county, was in the chair, 
and about 250 ladies and gentlemen were present. 

Reserving the formal business for a later period of the day, the com- 
pany first visited the church of Bishopston, where Mr. M. A. Lower, 
who had undertaken the day’s task of description, observed that it was 


“A very ancient seat of Christianity, and a church which, however small and un- 
imposing, is exceeded in interest by very few parish churches in the county. Of 
its date we can say but little, but that it belongs to pre-Norman times can hardly 
be questioned. Bishopston takes its name from its having belonged, from a most 
remote era, to the bishops of this diocese—to the bishops of the South Saxons, the 
sainted Wilfrid and his successors—long before the see was transferred from Selsey 
to Chichester. Our ecclesiologists are not agreed as to the date of this venerable 
fabric, but it is probable that it is considerably earlier than the Norman conquest— 
at least the porch. It was customary in early times to preserve porches and door- 
ways when a church was reconstructed, and this has obviously been the case here. 
The curious sun-dial evidently belongs to Saxon times, but who the Eadric who 
fabricated it was we know not. He may have been the presbyter of the church, 
or he may have been some local philosopher. ‘There, however, is his riame, plainly 
legible before us, a monument which itself needs a memorial. I will not trouble 
you with any account of the architectural details of the church. These have been 
ably given both by our late friend Arthur Hussey, in his book on the Churches of 
Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, and by Mr. Figg, in a paper in the second volume of our 
‘Collections.’ But it is worth while to point out to you a peculiarity in the build- 
ing which is very remarkable. I mean its double chancel, the eastern portion of 
which has been dignified with the title of a sanctum sanctorwm. A similar arrange- 
ment appears to exist at Darenth, in Kent.” 

There is another peculiarity, that two of the four arches in the western chancel, 
which have zigzag work, seem to have formed part of the original cruciform and 
small church, and the north-eastern bears strong marks of fire, as if this church 
had suffered, like Rye, from an attack of the French. 


Attention was also drawn to the interesting sculptured slab discovered 
here in 1848, which is now in the building :— 
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“It was, according to Mr. Figg’s account, built into the north wall, and had 
served as the lintel of a fireplace formerly existing in one of the pews. The lower 
portion of the sculpture is a Cross Calvary, while the upper portion consists of 
a cable intertwined so as to form three circles; the lowermost enclosing a cross, 
the second an Agnus Dei, and the uppermost a tall urn or phial, out of which two 
doves are drinking. Time forbids my entering into the use of these symbols; but 
as the matter has been fully discussed in our second volume, where an engraving 
of the object is given, I must refer you to the article before alluded to, and for 
a scientific account of the architecture of the church to Mr. Hussey’s book. I must 
not omit to mention that this village of Bishopston contained the earliest windmill 
that I have met with any notice of. It was erected before the year 1200. And it 
is curious that, although at the present day Bishopston has no windmill, it still 
possesses the largest watermill in Sussex,—the Tide-mill, I mean, which we have 
just passed,—long associated with the respected name of Catt, a family for which, 
whether under that designation, or under that of Willett, Sussex people may ex- 
press their good wishes in an esto perpetua. In this village resided for some years 
that amiable poet, the Rev. James Hurdis, D.D., whose epitaph by Hayley is in 
the church. He was Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, and author 
of the ‘Village Curate,’ and many other poems. He lived at Norton, a short 
distance off, and there, at his little private press, printed the poetical effusions 
which won for him the tender regard of Cowper and the most genial spirits of his 
day. He died at the early age of thirty-seven.” 


On the west of the church, and immediately adjoining the churchyard, 
are situated the National Schools, and also a pretty building appropriated 
as almshouses, fer maintaining and supporting three single persons of 
either sex. These almshouses were erected and endowed by George 
Catt, Esq., of the Tide Mills, as a tribute to the memory of his wife, 
who died in 1856. 

Blatchington.—The archeologists next bent their steps in the direc- 
tion of Blatchington, a small village situated about half-a-mile north- 
west from Seaford, and about two miles distant from Newhaven. As 
this church had not been described in the ‘ Collections” of the Society, 
Mr. Lower availed himself of Mr. Hussey’s notes. 


“This church,’ says he, ‘has been greatly altered. The chancel has some 
Norman features, but two sedilia on the same level with a shaft between them, and 
a piscina, are of later date. Close to the seats is a low, round-headed door, blocked 
up, but visible outside. In the southern wall of the nave is a deep recess, perhaps 
originally connected with the roodloft, but too small for the passage upwards, and 
too large for an aumbry, besides that it could have had no door. It is much 
ornamented in front, having a foliated pointed arch, and slight engaged shafts at the 
sides. On the outside two arches appear in the south wall of the nave, as if there 
had been an aisle. The eastern of these arches is remarkably wide, and completely 
‘horse-shoe’ in shape, while the other is smaller, and of the usual proportions; the 
object of this arrangement evidently being, when the perforation was made, to 
leave undisturbed the recess above described, whatever that might be.’ These re- 
marks were written more than twelve years ago. Since that time the church has 
been admirably restored ; for while every interesting feature of the old times has 
been carefully preserved, the ‘decent beauty of God’s house’ has been largely 
augmented, Let church restorers learn a lesson at Blatchington.” 


Seaford.—On leaving Blatchington, the company proceeded towards 
Seaford, where the report was read, and the committee for the ensuing 
year elected, and several new members admitted. After which the meet- 
ing adjourned to the churchyard, where Mr. Lower offered a notice of 
the town, which was supplemented by Mr. W. Durrant Cooper. Of their 
descriptions we give a summary. 

Roman Period.—Many traces of Roman occupation are found in the 
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vicinity. About three-quarters of a mile to the eastward we have traces 
of a Roman entrenchment; and about forty years ago, at a place called 
Green Street, on the Sutton estate, a considerable cemetery was dis- 
covered. Many sepulchral urns were brought to light, and several of 
them are in the possession of Mr. Sheppard, of Folkington. Coins of 
Hadrian and Pius have been found here, and Mr. Harvey has a fine 
medal of Antonia, daughter of Mark Antony, which was found on the 
shingle. In 1856 a Roman urn had been found near the mouth of the 
Cuckmere; and Mr. W. H. Black, who was now engaged in making 
a survey of Roman Britain, had fairly measured the stadia from New- 
haven, and had found much of Roman origin. Indeed, it would seem 
that the pond at the head of what was formerly the estuary had been 
a Roman salt-pan. 

Saxon Period.—Mr. Henry Lawes Long considers it probable that 
Seaford is identical with Mercredesburn, a locality mentioned in the 
Saxon Chronicle as the place of conflict between Aflla the Saxon in- 
vader and the Britons previously to the final conquest of the latter in 
the year 491. The next local incident is the story of St. Lewinna, virgin 
and martyr. In the first volume of the Society’s “ Collections” that story 
is admirably told by Mr. Blaauw. She was a lady of British descent, 
and was slain by the pagan Saxons soon after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Sussex. Her bones were held in high veneration for ages, 
but they were ultimately stolen and carried off by a Flemish monk 
called Balgerus, and at Bergue, near Dunkirk, some of the sainted relics 
remained until a comparatively recent date. 

Norman and Medieval Period.—Soon after the Conquest, Seaford 
belonged to the De Warennes, the powerful lords of Lewes. On 
Monday, May 23, 1216, King John arrived at this town and passed the 
night here. He was on his way from Canterbury to Winchester, and 
here he signed a free pass for Simon, son of Wm. de Avrenches and 
Cecilia his wife, who had sold in the same year the adjoining manor of 
Sutton to Robertsbridge Abbey, to raise funds for payment of the 
ransom required from the father for having been in arms against John. 
The Warrens granted privileges here to the monks of St. Pancras, 
Medieval pottery was found in 1858; and it was figured in the “ Col- 
lections,” vol. x. p. 194. In 1315 the customs and freedoms of the 
town were granted to the Abbey of Grestein by De Warren. 

Corporation.—Seaford was, probably, at the Roman period a member 
of Hastings, one of the Cinque Ports; certainly it was so as early as 
1229. The obverse of the seal of the town was of the latter part of the 
twelfth, or the beginning of the thirteenth century ; the reverse, with the 
ship, was not original, but a copy, and an erroneous copy of it, in copper : 
it might be set right by reference to an impression preserved at Hastings. 
The small seal of office of the bailiff is of the fifteenth century. Seaford 
returned members to Parliament from 1269 to 1400; when it ceased 
sending them up to 1640. It was a corporation by prescription; but in 
1544 a charter (exhibited by the bailiff) was granted, and in 1604 
there was a composition between it and Hastings, the members for which 
appeared to have considered themselves representatives not only of ‘that 
port but of its members. After the right of Seaford to return mem- 
bers to Parliament had revived the claim (in 1683) of the Lord Warden 
to nominate one of its members was repudiated, although in 1685 the 
corporation yielded to the direct mandate of James II., who was himself 

II 
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Lord Warden, and elected the King’s nominee, Sir Edward Selwyn™, in 
opposition to Sir Nicholas Pelham. 

Descents of the French, §c., had been made before 1342, (about 
the time that Bishopston Church was rebuilt): but the town had also 
greatly suffered in 1348, from what was called the Middle Pestilence, 
which raged fiercely here, as it did in other parts of Sussex westerly 
as far as Chichester: of this Mr. Lower had given an account in the 
Society’s ‘ Collections :”— 


“It is also equally clear from the record, that Seaford participated in that awful 
scourge—more awful by far than even the horrors of war—the great pestilence, 
which so fearfully devastated this country in the year 1348, which Barnes, the 
historian of the reign of Edward III., characterises as ‘not only as memorable 
as the Plague of Athens, but perhaps the greatest that ever happened in the 
world,’—an observation which is fully borne out by a multitude of contemporary 
facts. A close roll of 30 Edward III. (m. 13) presents a sad picture of the con- 
dition of Seaford in consequence of these calamities. It is a precept from the 
king to ‘his beloved bailitis of the town of Sefford, situate upon the Sea,’ and 
acknowledges that the town has been accustomed to furnish forth many ships of 
war for the defence of itself and its vicinage from invasion, as well as to pay eleven 
marks for its ‘ fifteenths,’ with divers other burthens. It then states that the 
town has been lately for the most part burnt down and further devastated by 
pestilence and the calamities of war, so that the townsmen have become so few and 
so poor that they can neither bear the burthens referred to, nor undertake the de- 
fence of the town against its enemies. It further appears that an ill-disposed 
person, ‘one James Archer of Auston (Alfriston), maliciously designing to destroy 
the better part of the remainder of the buildings not already burnt, has by him- 
self and his agents newly pulled down, and from day to day doth pull down many 
of them, and doth sell and carry away timber (me@remium), chalk, and stones, to 
the manifest destruction and disfigurement of the town.’ The precept goes on to 
state that the townsmen have petitioned the king for a remedy, alleging that if 
such destruction is permitted, the town will be so diminished that the inhabitants, 
on account of their paucity, will be compelled, by reason of their insupportable 
burthens, to quit the place. ‘Wherefore,’ the document continues, ‘not willing 
for the personal advantage of the said James or any other person, to subject the 
said town and vicinage to the dangers of our foes; We command that you by no 
means suffer the said James or any other person to pull down any buildings in 
order to convey or carry them out of the town; our meaning, however, is not to 
prevent any one from removing any houses from one place to another within the 
town; if one so wish he is at liberty to pull down his houses and to rebuild them 
anywhere within the said town at his pleasure. Witness the king at Westminster, 
the 18th of May (1357)"” ” 


In 1403 the French again landed, and got as far as Selmeston, 
where (August 24) they took John Profoot prisoner, and carried him to 
Harfleur. Of the last French invasion of 1545 Mr. Lower had given 
the following account :— 


’ “It was but a few months after the acquisition of their charter, that the neces- 
sity of guarding against the aggressions of a foreign foe became apparent to the 
men of Seaford—and well did they shew how worthy they were of the privileges 
accorded to them. A French invasion followed the very next year. In 1545 
a fleet, under the high-admiral of France, Claude d’Annebaut, scoured the English 
Channel. After attacking, with little success, the neighbouring towns of Bright- 
helmston and Meeching (now Newhaven), the enemy sailed eastward and made 





™ A deed of the Selwyns of Selmeston, dated 8 Edward IV., 1468, relating to 
some property at “ Seynmery lane,” Lewes, was exhibited at the meeting. 

" In 1369 Michael Lord Poynings, who held the town when it had been thus 
devastated, attempted to found a new town to the eastward, on Chinting Farm, 
still called Poynings’ Town. 


Gent, Mac, 1864, Vot. IT, x x 
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a descent here; but met with such manful resistance from the townsmen, aided 
by the gentry and yeomen of the surrounding district, that they were fain to 
betake themselves to their ships and galleys, and to retire, with considerable loss, 
to their own side of the water. The gallant leader of the men of Sussex on this 
occasion was Sir Nicholas Pelham, a direct ancestor of the Earl of Chichester. He 
lies buried at St. Michael’s in Lewes, beneath a well-preserved mural monument 
‘inscribed with the following quaint epitaph :— 
‘ His valours proofe his manly vertues prayse 

Cannot be marshall’d in this narrow roome ; 

His brave exploit in great King Henry’s dayes, 

Among the worthye hath a worthier tomb : 

What time the French sought to have sack’t SzA-Foorp, 

This Pelham did RE-pel’em back aboord  ” 


Modern History.—The connection of the Pelhams was earlier than 
had been noticed, for in the valuation of Sir John Pelham’s estates in 
1403 Seaford appeared as worth £73 0s. 7d. It reverted to the Crown. 
Elizabeth, Queen Consort of Edward IV., held the town for life; and 
in 1477 it was settled on the Duke of York. In 1503, Seaford was in 
the partition act for lands of the Marquis of Berkeley and the Earl of 
Surrey; in 1606 it was granted to William Parker, Lord Monteagle, 
the peer of the Powder Plot; and, lastly, it came back again to the 
Pelhams. In fact, Seaford had experienced many changes during the 
last few centuries. 

Port and Harbour.—It might be asked where is the port of Sea- 
ford? The answer is at Meeching, now called Newhaven, from the fact 
that the Ouse, which formerly debouched at this place, found a readier 
outlet there, and the ancient importance of Seaford declined. This 
change of the river’s current occurred soon after the grant of the 
charter to Seaford by Henry VIII. Of its former importance there was 
no doubt, and in proof Mr. Cooper referred to the evidence of public 
records. In 1301 (30 Edward I.) Seaford had to provide a ship for 
the king. On the 8th of October, 1309, writs were directed to fifteen 
places, and among them to Seaford, to prevent persons of rank or im- 
oben from leaving the kingdom during the war with the Scotch. 

n 1310 (4 Edward II.), one Simon Atte Flete and Boniface de Slyn- 
don were appointed collectors in the ports of Chichester and Seaford, 
and all the ports between Seaford and Portsmouth. On the 10th of 
May, 1324, Seaford was directed to provide one ship for the expedition 
to Aquitaine. In the following reign the town was of more importance, 
and the authorities were summoned to send persons conversant with 
naval affairs to consult at Westminster on the best means of protecting 
’ the kingdom against France. It was also a port of commerce; in 1330 
(4 Edward III.) John de Dene and Jeffry his brother were appointed 
customers of wool for the port of Chichester, and all ports from Seaford 
to Southampton. On the 3rd of April, 1327, a writ was sent, in addi- 
tion to fifty-eight other ports, to the bailiffs here, against allowing any 
Friars to depart the kingdom without licence. On the 6th of November, 
1336, a writ was sent ordering the Bailiffs to send their ships to join the 
western fleet at Portsmouth. On the 6th of October, 1360, a writ was sent 
to proclaim peace with Philippe of Valois and with the Scotch. On the 
12th of February, 1341, among the twenty-eight places required to send 
masters of vessels to a naval conference at Westminster to consult again 
on the best means of preventing the descent of the French on the coast, 
was Seaford; and on the 15th of February, 1347, the bailiffs were called 
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on to send a man to consult on maritime affairs; Hull, Lyme, Ipswich, 
Sandwich, Dover, Winchelsea, Chichester, Bristol, and Southampton 
sent two each; London at the same time sent four. On the 20th of 
June, 1342, Seaford was ordered to send ships to join others at Ports- 
mouth to convey William de Bohun to Brittany. The bailiffs were also 
ordered in 1347 to stop all ships in the port. In this year Seaford 
furnished five ships and eighty mariners. On the 1st of October, 1348, 
the bailiffs were directed to unload all vessels laden with wool and other 
goods and to send the ships to join the fleet. On the 15th of December, 
1354, the bailiffs received the writ for regulating the price of wine. In 
1352, the sheriff was directed to confiscate to the King’s use a ship of 
Spain seized in the port of Seaford. In 1357, the port was still at the 
town, and the commission of sewers was from Fletching to Seaford 
jucta mare. On the 18th of February, 1361, the bailiffs were com- 
manded not to allow the exportation of any wheat or oats. On the 
8th of February, 1367, a writ was sent to the bailiffs to prevent all per- 
sons (except merchants without arms or military stores) from departing 
the realm without licence; and on the 28th of the same month another 
writ was sent to them to forbid any merchants or other persons to ex- 
port, among other things named, worsted, sea-coal (charcoal), mill- 
stones, or merchandise called felware (skins). Two hundred years after- 
wards, in 1587, the mouth of the harbour was fortified to resist the 
Armada; but it was probably even then little used, since on the 30th 
of March, 1592, in the grant to Tipper and Dawe of the salts and Beau- 
lands, it was called “ the decayed haven.” 

The Church was described by Mr. Lower, who said that as he had 
written fully on it in the seventh volume of the ‘ Collections,” he would 
merely ask his auditors to observe a few of its features :— 


“T believe that its original plan was cruciform, the tower, as you now see it, 
having been originally central. What is now the nave was, I think, the choir or 
chancel. The true nave has long since perished, and the highway close to the 
west side of the tower now crosses the site. In the adjoining garden human bones 
have been dug up, proving that the churchyard once extended in that direction, 
beyond its present limits. The tower, like that of Bishopston, is built in stages 
diminishing upwards—a peculiarity in this district. You will observe on the north 
and south faces of the middle stages a Cross Calvary, surmounted by a scroll in 
faced flint. Please also to notice in the rubble-work of the north wall the masonry 
of several very small Norman windows, taken possibly from the destroyed north 
and south transepts. Some ecclesiologists dissent from my views as to the cruci- 
form arrangement of the building, but I will not now resume the discussion of that 
subject. Observe also the peculiarity of the clerestory windows, which have a fine 
architectural effect. The capital of the central column between the nave and the 
south aisle is worthy of notice for its sculptures. It has representations of the Bap- 
tism of Christ and of the Crucifixion. Traces of the approach to the roodloft are 
still visible. I would also call your attention to the curious slab affixed to the 
carved pillar. It represents St. Michael and the Dragon. It was found many 
years ago in the churchyard in digging a grave. The worthy churchwardens of 
the period, with due reverence for antiquity, preserved it by sticking it against 
the column, and with a still higher regard for cleanliness, whitewashed both the 
Foul Fiend and the Archangel. When I wrote my description of Seaford church 
in 1853, the building was sufficiently squalid in appearance. The so-called chancel 
was a great square apartment, with sash windows and shutters outside, resembling 
the parlour of a country public-house. Our late friend, the Rev. James Carnegie, 
with the help of our President and other kind friends, succeeded in making the 
restorations and additions which you now see; and I think you will agree with 
me that the work has been very well done. I must leave some of my Seaford 
friends to explain these modern and tasteful additions; but I must first say, that 
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it is gratifying to me as an antiquary to add, that while every ancient feature of 
the fabric has been retained, nothing out of harmony with it been appended, 
While much has been gained, there is no per contra of loss. All thanks to the men 
of Seaford, therefore, and to the lamented architect (Mr. Billing) who furthered 
their views. It is a singular circumstance that both the vicar who promoted the 
object and the architect employed should have died within a short time of the 
completion of this good work °. 

‘It may be mentioned that there are several modern windows of stained glass 
in the chancel of the church, and in the north and south transepts, which are de- 
serving of notice.” 


Of the Hospital of St. James for Lepers, which was founded or aug- 
mented in 1172 by Roger de Fraxeto ”, and was in a field near Blatching- 
ton, to the north-east of the church, there are no remains. There was 
also a hospital of St. Leonard, and almost every Cinque port had a hos- 
pital under the management of the corporate body. 

A Fair for the King himself is entered on the Close Roll (29 Edw. I.) 
1301, and it is held on St. James’s day, July 25. 

A Crypt, with groined arches and bosses of the fourteenth century, in 
Church-street, was the oldest remain of a building in the town, except 
the church. It was not connected with any religious house, and had 
been a cellar (like those at Winchelsea) for storing French wines when 
they were a large article of import at the Sussex ports; the barons 
being free of dues to the king for one pipe of wine before and another 
behind the mast. 

Sutton, which had been sold by Wm. de Anvendies to the Abbey of 
Robertsbridge, became desolate, and having only a few shepherds in the 
time of Bishop Sherburne (1508—1536), had been annexed to Seaford. 
At the dissolution it was among the possessions of Thomas Lord Crom- 
well, and was a sub-infeudation of Wilmington, to which it pays £5 
a-year. It was subsequently granted to Sir William Sydney, and was 
afterwards owned by the Countess of Pembroke. 

Chinting had belonged to Michelham Priory before 1275, and the 
prior held four acres of land in Seaford itself. It was granted to Sir 
Anthony Brown, who on the 15th of March, 1541, proposed to exchange 
it with the King for lands in Kent. 

Ancient Tenure.—In 1279, Thomas de Peverel held lands in Blatch- 
ington, and Thomas Therel lands in Chinting, by the service of finding 
at their own expence a serving-man, each to attend the King whenever 
he should go with his army into Wales or into any part of England for 
forty days: and in 1349 William Bovet, of Steyning, held this land 
at Chinting by the service of finding for the like period two parts of one 
hobelarii to attend the King in Wales. 

The day’s proceedings closed with the usual dinner. 





° Many of the inscriptions, however, have been removed, and all record of them 
would have been lost if they had not been copied by Mr. H. Simmons, and printed 
in vol. xiii. of the Society’s Collections,—an early proof of the value of this por- 
tion of the proceedings of the Society, which for some cause has not been continued 
in the current volume. 

? Gent. Maa., Feb. 1860. 
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DISPUTATION BETWEEN COX AND FISHER. 


Srr,—The proceedings of the Puritans at Petworth and in its vicinity are well 
known to have been unusually violent; Oliver Whitby, often in danger of his life 
from the fanatics, was shot at by one of them with a pistol while preaching in 
Petworth pulpit, and was afterwards constrained to take up his abode in a hollow 
tree; while the Rector of Fittleworth, an adjoining parish, was dispossessed for no 
better reason than because he had, on a Sunday, induced a neighbouring tailor to 
sew on a button, which he had torn off in getting over a stile.— Walker's Suffer- 
ings, ii. 275. The Symbolum of Cheynell, the Puritan Rector of Petworth, ap- 
peared in your Number of March last. During Cheynell’s incumbency a disputa- 
tion occurred in Petworth Church between Cox and Fisher, as appears from the 
subjoined inscriptio, which has never been printed im extenso, and for which 
I would now ask a place in your columns, in the hope of eliciting information on 
the subject. The inscription, copied from a brass in Tillington Church, one mile 
from Petworth, is as follows :— 


“H.S.S. 

Exuvie vere Reverendi viri D. Guil. Cox. 8.S.T.P. 
Cujus si nomen audias nihil aliud de eo requireres 
Eclesiew Cathedralis S‘** Trinitatis Cicestrensis 
Dignissimi Preecentoris 
Orthodoxe fidei assertoris 
A Rebellibus ob intemeratam in Regem fidelitatem 
Indigna Passi 
Qui in arenam descendens contra Fisherum 
Anti-pedo-baptistarum pugilem 
In Eclesia Parochiali de Petworth in hoc Com. 
Anno salutis MDCLIV 
Certamine memoria digno 
Strenuus athleta ac gloriosus evasit victor 
Obiit circa xv Febru. 

Anno re Christiane MDCLVIII.” 


The third line would lead one to suppose that the identification of Dr. Cox would 
present no difficulty ; but such is not the case. Dallaway, in his list of the Precentors 
of Chichester, does not include his name, and the present Precentor of Chichester, 
the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, whose acquaintance with the constitution and history 
of our cathedrals is well known, informs me, that although he has frequently met 
with his name in the Chapter Act Books, yet it never occurs, as far as he could 
discover, in the capacity of Precentor, or in any of the MS. lists among the 
muniments. Le Neve, however, mentions him as Precentor, although in the date 
which he assigns to his death (1631) he must be in error. Should not the date on 
the sepulchral inscription above given be considered decisive on this point, and the 
inscription itself restore him to a place among the Precentors of Chichester, since 
a very apparent hiatus arises if we do not so admit him. Walker, who styles him 
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Chaunter of Chichester, states, on information received from Sussex, that Cox’s 
controversy was with “ Fisher the Jesuite ;” he assumes that this Dr. Cox is iden- 
tical with Cox who was so barbarously treated by the Earl of Stamford at Exeter, 
being threatened with a dagger and nearly poisoned, and was afterwards im- 
prisoned in Lord Petre’s house at Aldersgate; but nothing satisfactory has since 
been adduced on the point in question. If any of your readers can supply me with 
evidence on the subject, and more especially with regard to the controversy carried 


on in Petworth Church, I shall be greatly obliged.—I am, &c., 


_ The Close, Chichester. 


F. H. Arnon, M.A, 


THE PROVOSTSHIP OF WELLS. 


Srr,—I suppose that most of your 
readers who are skilled in ecclesiastical 
lore are aware that in Norway the 
ecclesiastic who occupies the position of 
Archdeacon in our English and Irish 
dioceses, though with the function (re- 
stricted by us to members of the epi- 
scopal order) of confirming, is called the 
Prost, or Provost. They may also be 
aware that in Scotland the designation 
of the Dean of St. Ninian’s, Perth, the 
cathedral church of the united dioceses 
of St.Andrew’s, Dunkeld, and Dum- 
blane, was changed some few years ago 
into that of Provost, in order to avoid 
the confusion that might ensue from 
the head of that chapter being styled 
Dean, and so bearing a title similar to 
that of the Dean of the diocese. It is 
to be regretted that in the late revision 
of the Canons of the Episcopal com- 
munion in Scotland the title of Arch- 


deacon was not substituted for that of 
Dean of the diocese, thereby assimilat- 
ing the distinction of rank to that usu- 
ally obtaining in English and Irish dio- 
ceses; and especially since there are 
two recognised Archdeacons in the dio- 
cese of Argyle and the Isles. 

To shew that the Provost was not in 
every instance the Dean of the cathedral 
church, I may mention that the late 
learned and reverend Richard Garvey, 
Minor Canon of Lincoln, informed me 
that the senior member of the College 
of Vicars (who have only recently been 
called Minor Canons) at Lincoln was 
styled the Provost of that incorporation, 
and that the house occupied by him was 
formerly called the Provost’s House. 

These observations may tend to throw 
some light on the above subject, lately 
discussed in your columns.—I am, &c. 

Aug. 3, 1864. V. 8. 


ENTHRONIZATIONS OF BISHOPS OF CHICHESTER. 


Srr,—Unfortunately we have had no 
Martene to describe the ancient cere- 
monies of the Church, which are of 
practical interest now when our ca- 
thedrals again are being made the scene 
of processions, in solemn but simple 
erder, by a return to a regulated and 
becoming arrangement of its members, 
without superfluous ceremony, on such 
occasions as the enthronization of a 
bishop, the installation of a dignitary 
or a canon, a choral meeting, or the 
like. We require precedent, and forms 
are so rare as to render any suggestions 
of extreme value, of course mutatis mu- 
tandis. Even those passages which are 


now necessarily obsolete throw consider- 
able light on the hospitality and usages 
of the age in which théy occur. It is 
perhaps superfluous to. add that from 
these sources of information the names 
of the capitular members are for the 
most part derived. 

In the following description of the re- 
ception and enthronization of a bishop 
of Chichester we are introduced to a 
lively picture of the scene; the dean 
and chapter with the choir vested in 
silk copes, preceded by the boy carrying 
the holy water, two taper bearers, and 
an acolyte with the cross, robed in albs 
and amices, stand grouped under the 
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east gate of the cemetery, facing the 
City Cross and Market-place, while the 
bells are solemnly rung. The bishop 
elect on his arrival kneels at a faldstool 
covered with silk cloths and cushions, 
and there, having been censed, takes the 
customary oath. He is then led through 
the cloisters to the west door of the ca- 
thedral, and so to the high altar. After 
he has given the Benediction and Kiss 
of Charity he is enthroned, and at- 
tended to his palace by the dean and 
chapter. The extract from Bishop 
Storey’s Register furnishes the more 
minute touches, and fills up the outlines 
of the formal ceremonial, and may be 
compared with the somewhat earlier re- 
ception chronicled in Bishop Praty’s 
Register and that of Bishop Rede. These 
three Registers only have been preserved 
previous to the sixteenth century, with 
the exception of a few miscellaneous 
passages copied into the “ Book of Ex- 
tracts.” 


“Ordo ad veniendum Episcopum Ci- 
cestrensem primo adventu suo ad Eccle- 
siam Cicestr.—Imprimis Decanus et 
fratres sui et totus chorus, capis sericis 
induti, preecedentibus eos ministris con- 
suetis viz. puero cum aqua benedicta, duo- 
bus ceroferariis, cum accolito crucem de- 
ferente, albis cum amictis indutis, pro- 
cedant ad Portam Orientalem Cimiterii 
ecclesie Cathedralis versus forum et 
Crucem, pulsatis solemniter campanis in 
ejus adventu, non exeundo portam sed 
stando subtus portam, et infra expec- 
tando adventum episcopi. Ibique in 
porté adornetur scabellum coopertum 
pannis sericis et pulvinaribus, super qui- 
bus idem episcopus post aspersionem 
aque benedicte genu flectere debet, et 
tune decanus et precentor, si praesentes 
fuerint, (alioquin ipsis absentibus duo 
majores et seniores persone de canonicis 
residentibus) incensent ipsum sic genu- 
flectentem et sibi tradant crucem oscu- 
landam. Postea tradant ei librum cum 
scheduld continente juramentum suum 
in primo adventu suo prestari consue- 
tum, cujus forma est hec. ‘In Dei 
Nomine, &.’ Quo juramento publicd 
a decano prestito in presentia cleri et 
populi, suscipiant cum honorifice De- 
canus a dextris et pracentor, vel mgjor 
persona post eum, e sinistris, ducentes 
eum cum processione per claustrum ad 
ostium occidentale ecclesiz, canente 
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choro ‘R. Honor virtus, &c.,’ et ibidem 
iterim ut priis incensetur, tunc intret 
ecclesiam et ascendat pulpitum, si vo- 
luerit exponere verbum Dei, alias recte 
ducatur ad Summum Altare cum hoc 
*R. Triune Trinitas.’ Ibique ordinetur 
scabellum decenter coopertum, ut su- 
periis factum fuerit, ipsoque ibi pros- 
trata, et finito Responsorio cum Kyri- 
eleison et Pater noster, sub silencio 
decanus et major persona Ecclesie stans 
ad australe cornu altaris; et ‘Ne nos 
.-.sed libera,’ ‘salvum fac servum tuum 
Domine Episcopum nostrum,’ ‘ Deus 
meus sperantem in Te,’ ‘Mitte ei aux- 
ilium de Sancto,? ‘Et de Syon tuere 
eum.’ ‘ Domine exaudi orationem meam, 
et clamor.’ ‘Dominus yobiscum’ et 
‘cum spiritu tuo.” ‘Oremus. Concede 
quesumus, Domine, huic famulo Tuo, 
episcopo nostro, ut preedicando et exer- 
cendo que recta sunt, exemplum bo- 
norum operum animos suorum instruat 
subditorum, et sterne remunerationis 
mercedem a Te piissimo Pastore pers 
cipiat, per Christum Dominum nostrum 
Amen.’ Dictisque devotionibus suis, 
surgat, osculetur summum altare, et 
conversus ad populum dat benedictionem 
episcopalem consuetam; qué dicta re- 
cipiat fratres suos ad osculum pacis. 
Deinde ducetur et intronizetur in sede 
sud episcopali per Archidiaconum Can- 
tuariensem, seu istius locum tenentem, 
quibus adimpletis adeat in palatium 
suum cum decano et fratribus suis as- 
sistentibus.” — Ordo Cicestr., book E. 
fol. 14. 


‘* INTHRONIZATIO EDWARDI STOREY. 

“ Advenit villam de Mydhyrste Cicestr. 
dioceseos, ubi pernoctavit : die sequenti, 
viz. die dominica, publice inter missarum 
solempna in Capelli de Mydhyrste ipse 
dicavit, et per totum illum diem et 
noctem sequentem ibidem expectavit. 
Die lune sequente, viz. festo Apost. Petri 
et Pauli, summo mane iter suum ar- 
ripuit versis Cicestriam, pro stallationis 
subactu explicando, et super cacumine 
montis, vulgariter nuncupati Bysshop- 
stonehyll, prior de Lewys, dominus de 
Dakyrys, dominus Johannes Fynys filius 
et heres ejusdem dom. miles, et plures 
armigeri et generosi alii, und cum va- 
lectis et equitibus archidiaconatus Lew- 
ensis, numero ducenti. Demum vero 
extra portem borealem, juxta nemus de 
le Bruyll, dominus de Mat., dominus de 
Dellawarr, dom. Henricus Rosse miles, 
cum quoque pluribus generosis valectis 
et aliis pari forte numero tricentis, pra- 
fato rev. patri obviaverunt. Sepedictum 
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quoque dom. et patrem summa cum re- 
verentia et letitid ad patriam et partes 
receperunt. Postea extra portam que 
communiter vocata est... suo pallifrido 
descendens, intravit quandam domum 
ex latere occidentali ejusdem porte 
situatam, seque ibi discalceavit. Llico 
post hsc portam predictam eundem rev. 
patrem intrantem frater noster abbas de 
Bello, cum mitra et baculo apparatus, ac 
Mag. Joh. Waynflete decanus, m*. Joh. 
Wyne precentor, mag. Joh. Plentyth 
arch. Lewensis, et decem Canonici ac 
totus chorus in capis sericis more pro- 
cessionali decenter ornati, ad portam 
preedictam ipsum patrem rev. reverentia 
condigné receperunt ; ubi, thurificatione 
et crucis deosculatione peractis, jura- 
mentum in hujusmodi actu prestari con- 
suetum prestitit, cujus juramenti tenor 
talis est ‘In Dei nomine Amen. Nos, 
Edwardus permissione divina Cicestr. 
Episcopus, juramus qudd jura, statuta, 
libertates, et privilegia, antiquas etiam 
approbatas et assuetas consuetudines 
istius ecclesia nostre Cicestr. observa- 
bimus, quddque possessiones ejusdem 
ecclesie [congregatas] conservabimus, 
dispersasque et injuste [prave] alienatas 
pro posse nostro congregabimus, sicut 
nos Deus adjuvet et hme sancta Dei 
Evangelia.’ hine processionaliter ex 
parte australi Ecclesiz Cathedralis omnes 
una precedentes responsorium ‘honor 
virtus’ psallentes, per hostium occi- 
dentale ecclesie sunt ingressi; dictus 
pater, ex tunc genuflectione paulisper 
per eum ad Summum Altare facté, pre- 
cibusque per Decanum preedictum dictis 
cum thurificatione et coilecté actu illo 
dici consueté, unum nobile auri obtulit 
decanumque ac alios canonicos et minis- 
tros ecclesiam ad hosculum pacis recepit, 
et continuo populum benedixit. Et hac 
post M*. Jo. Cloos, legum doctor, Vica- 
rius in spiritualibus generalis, officialis 
principalis consistoriique episcopalis Ci- 
cestr., ac prebendarius ecclesia Cath., 
publicé perlegit literas commissionales 
ei directas, &. Eundem rev. patrem 
Jo. Cloos in sedem suam episcopalem 
honorific induxit, installavit, et intro- 
nisavit, juris juxta exigenciam, ubi per- 
mansit quousque ministri chori ‘Te 
Deum’ plenarie cantaverant, et tunc ad 
Domum Capitularem accessit, et se inibi 
recalciavit, mox extra pulpittum petens, 
ibidem sermonem fecit admodim so- 
lempne in thema suum subscriptum, assu- 
mendo verba ‘ dificabo ecclesiam meam’ 
quo finito celebravit solempniter in pon- 
tificalibus ad summum altare missam de 
8. Spirito, sibi assistente preedicto albate 
12 
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de Bello et pluribus aliis in almuciis in 
multitudine copiosd, et postea ad palla- 
citim suum se direxit et cum eo M. et 
dimidium utriusque sexis sibi solemne 
habuerunt convivium.” — Reg. Storey, 
A° 1478, fol. 2. 

Bishop Rede, when he came from his 
palace to visit the cathedral, was re- 
ceived at the west door: “ Cancellarius, 
thesaurarius, canonici residentiarii, vi- 
carii et ministri, cum solemni processi- 
onis apparatu, ad hostium occidentale 
ecclesie ven. patrem honorificé recepe- 
runt:” and then in solemn procession 
he was led to the high altar, while the 
choir sang the response “ Summ Trini- 
tati;” the customary collect was then 
said while he prostrated himself before 
the altar, and afterwards he went with 
the chancellor and treasurer and the 
chapter into the chapter-house, where 
he preached on the text, “The Lord 
visited His people.” 

“ a.p. 1438. In prioratu de Boxgrave 
de mane ascendens palefridum suum, 
Civitatem Suam Cicestrensem, causa in- 
stallationis sus, petiit, et extra mediam 
portamque ducit ad vicos Civitatis, ct 
palefrido suo descendens, intravit quan- 
dam bassam cameram, ibique discalciavit 
se, et tunc intus portam ibi fratrem R. 
Dertemowth, Abbatem de Bello cum 
mytraé et baculo apparatum, ac Mag. 
J. Cruchere decanum, Joh. Blonham 

recentorem, Jo. Kyng thesaurarium, 
Joh. Lyndefeld Arch. Cic., Lodew. Coy- 
churche Arch. Lewen, et quatuor Ca- 
nonicos Ecclesie ac totum chorum in 
capis sericis more processionali decenter 
ornatos, invenit.... et sic per ostium 
occidentale ecclesiam intrantes, praefatus 
Rev. Pater pulpitum petens ibidem col- 
lacionem fecit, be.” —Reg. Praty, fol. 84, 

I hope some day to publish complete 
Fasti Cicestrenses, which are now lying 
before me in MS. May I express an 
earnest hope that those members of our 
cathedrals who have leisure and access 
to their muniment rooms would in- 
vestigate the valuable materials for fresh 
archeological information which they 
contain, and give the results to the 
public. Norwich, in its Sacrists’ Rolls 
only, has a mine still lying almost un- 
known.—I am, &c. . 


Macxenzte E.C. Watcort, M.A.,F.S.A. 


52 Ome soe Oe eH Le OK me 
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PEDIGREE OF LEIGH OF SLAIDBURN, AND THEIR DESCENDANTS. 


Str,—I send you a brief account of 
a family named Leigh, which during 
the seventeenth century and early part 
of the eighteenth were settled in the 
parish of Slaidburn, in the West Riding 
of the county of York. From their 
arms, as depicted on a monument at 
Slaidburn, it appears that they must 
have claimed connection with the family 
of that name long settled at Rushall in 
the county of Stafford, the elder line of 
which is, I believe, extinct, leaving the 
Leighs of Stoneleigh Abbey its present 
representatives. My information is prin- 
cipally derived from old papers belong- 
ing to the family, now in possession of 
one of their descendants, and from a few 
extracts from the Parish Registers of 
Slaidburn. I hope through your valuable 
periodical to learn more of their early 
history, and obtain some clue to their 
connection with other families of the 
same name. How long it is since they 
first resided at Slaidburn I am unable 
to state, but about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century there were two 
brothers, — Leigh, and Leonard Leigh, 
who married and had issue a son, John 
Leigh, living 1687. — Leigh had issue 
Richard of Birkitt, in Bolland, buried at 
Slaidburn, March 3, 1676. He seems 
to have been a staunch loyalist, at least 
he was no friend to the Protector, as we 
may judge from the following extract 
from “Depositions from York Castle,” 
published by the “Surtees Society,” 
1861, p. 66 :— 

“Aug. 19, 1654. Before Alex. John- 
son, Esq. Chr. Parkinson of Slaid- 
burne, the elder, saith, that, aboute the 
8th or 9th day of March last, hee was 
in company att Slaidburne with one 
John Day, of Newton, and Richard 
Leigh, of Birkett, which said John 
being then one of the Churchwardens 
did demand a church lay of the said 
Leigh, whereupon he answered that hee 
would pay none: but the said Day tould 
him that if God did blesse the Lord 
Protector and the lawes of this nation 
did stand, hee would have itt of him: 
att which words the said Leigh replyed, 
‘Is Cromwell gott to bee Lord Protec- 

Gent, Mac. 1864, Vor. II. 


tor? if hee be my Lord Protector hee 
will sell us all, as the Scotts soulde the 
kinge for silver, hee haveinge beene al- 
wayes a soldier of fortune.’ ” 

This Richard’s wife was named Jane ; 
she is mentioned in a list of Yorkshire 
recusants taken in March, 166%, and 
printed in the “ Depositions from York 
Castle,” p. 136. Her will, dated Oct. 20, 
1687, was proved at York, Oct. 30, 1689, 
and she was buried at Slaidburn, Aug. 8, 
1688. She probably died at an advanced 
age, as she lived to see her great-grand- 
son Leonard Leigh, who is mentioned in 
her will. They had issue :— 

1. Leonard, of Oxenhurst-hey, of 
whom presently. 

2. William, of Slemerow, will dated 
Jan. 7, 1682,in which he mentions his son 
Richard Leigh, and son Marke Leigh 
to whom he gives “one p’cell of land in 
Newton called by the name of Hame- 
ders, being about four acres, to pay unto 
William Leigh and Jennett his brother 
and sister xx* per annum during the 
life of Jane Leigh my mother.” And 
to said William he bequeaths his estate 
in Newton called Russayate. The will 
was proved July 7, 1682. These entries 
occur in the Slaidburn Register :— 
“Maude filia Wilm Leigh de Sleme- 
row.” Bapt. Feb. 1681. “ William 
Leigh of Birkett and Margaret Brock- 
den of Slemerow,” married Aug. 23, 
1659. 

8. James; he had a son Richard, and 
two daughters, Jane and Jennett. 

4. Ellin, married Nicolas Parkinson, 
and had issue, Thomas, George, Leonard- 
Leigh, Richard, James, and Elizabeth. 
She was executor to her mother, and 
proved her will, together with her 
brother Leonard, Oct. 30, 1689. 

I am inclined to think that Richard 
and Jane Leigh had a daughter Jane, 
who married Thomas Battersbie (1681), 
and had Elizabeth. 

Leonard Leigh, of Oxenhurst-hey, was 
sometime churchwarden of Slaidburn, as 
I gather from this inscription on a chalice 
there :—“ This plate, bought by Leonard 


vy 
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Leigh, Robert Tumlinson, Thomas Bren- 
nand, and Thomas Brennand, Church- 
wardens of y* parish of Slaidburne, for y* 
use of y* church in y* year 1678.” 

He married, May 9, 1657, at Slaidburn, 
Elizabeth Brigg. They were both buried 
at Slaidburn ; he Oct. 19, 1704, and she 
May 4, 1695, having had issue :— 

Richard. 

Christopher. (Christopher Leigh and 
Margaret Hide mar. Nov. 23, 1687. 
—Slaidburn P. R.) 

James, bapt. June, 1681. 

Jennett*. 

Richard Leigh purchased Harrop Hall 
from a family named Moore. He built 
a Presbyteriah chapel at Newton in the 
year 1696, and endowed it with a small 
farm. He was buried at Slaidburn, 
April 20, 1721, aged 62, having made 
his will Feb. 7 in the preceding year, in 
which he mentions, together with his 
children, his wife Margaret. His first 
wife, and mother of his children, bore 
the name Alice, (buried Dec. 28, 1700). 
I am inclined to think that her maiden 
name was Whalley, and that she was 
sister to the Rev. Thomas Whalley, of 
Aspul, in the county of Lancaster, who 
in his will dated 1706 mentions his 
nephews and nieces the children of 
Richard Leigh. The issue of Richard 
Leigh by his wife Alice was :— 

Leonard, of Lancaster. 

James, of Leeds, merchant. 

Benjamin, of Oldcliffe Hall, co, Lan- 
caster, married Isabella ——, 

Ann, wife of Thomas Jollye, of Em- 
neth, co. Norfolk. 

Elizabeth, wife of John Parker. 

Alice, under age 1720. (Query issue 
by second wife.) 

Leonard Leigh, the eldest son, and, as 
far as I know, last male representative 
of his family, was buried at Slaidburn 
Oct. 2, 1735 (? 1736), in the 49th year 
of his age. By his wife Anne (Glover ?), 
who died Oct. 17, and was buried at 
Mobberly, in the county of Chester, 
Oct. 30, 1761, he had issue :— 





* William Smithson and Jennet Leigh mar- 
ried 1689. Henry Frankland and Jennet Leigh 
married 1691.—Slaidburn Parish Register. 
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Leonard, buried Oct. 27, 1780, in the 
8rd year of his age. 

Alice, bapt. March 22, 1717, buried 
Feb. 2, 1735. 

Anne, sole heir, married in 1745 
Samuel Harrison, Esq., of Cranage 
Hall, in the county of Chester, 
High Sheriff of that county 1759. 
He was son of Samuel Harrison 
of that place, by Anne his wife 
daughter of John Comberbach, of 
Ridley Hall, in the same county.) 
She died June 24, and was buried 
at Mobberly June 26, 1762, aged 
86. He died the 19th, and was 
buried May 23, 1770, aged 47. 
They had issue :— 

Strethill, of Cranage Hall, buried 
at Holmes Chapel May 2, 1801, 
aged 52. Married Mary Far- 
rington, said to be niece to Sir 
William Farrington, Knt. Died 
Sept. 13, 1817, aged 74, by 
whom he had issue the now 
representatives of the family 
of Leigh. 

Richard, died the 11th, and was 
buried Jan. 16, 1804, aged 50. 
Married — Bury, and left issue. 

Edmund, died s.p. April 12,1795, 
aged 39. 

John, s.p., buried May 25, 1779, 
aged 20. 

Samuel, died Jan. 13, 1750, aged 
nine months. 

Samuel, = ....+.+ 

Hannah, buried Aug. 5, 1767, 
aged nine years. 

Anne, died Dec. 25, 1755, buried 
28th, aged nine years. 

Anne, married. Thomas Oakes, 
and left issue. 

Elizabeth, married the Rev. John 
Foden, sometime Curate of 
Knutsford, in Cheshire; and 
secondly, John Adamson, of 
Hartford Hall, co. Chester. 

The arms used by this family of Har- 

rison are, Azure, three pheons —, on 
a chief argent a mullet. Crest, A naked 
arm embowed holding a spear. 

Yours, &e. 


Groree W. Marsuatt, LL.B. 
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“DEAN OF STAMFORD.” 


Srtr,—Cizricvs Lino. takes exception 
to the correctness of my view with re- 
gard to the “ Dean of Stamford.” Per- 
mit me to say that the occurrence of 
the mere designation “Dean of Stam- 
ford” in ancient documents by itself 
proves nothing with regard to the na- 
ture of the office: that some canonists 
have held that Rural Deans, as arch- 
priests, were permanent officials (4y- 
liffe’s Parergon, 205): that parish priests 
excommunicated in the thirteenth cen- 
tury (Canons, 1236, c. xxxi., 1223, c. x., 
1200, c. ix.), and Rural Deans had the 
power of citation (Canons, 1237, c. xxvi., 
1268, c. xxv., 1281, ¢. xii.), and used 
a seal (Canons, 1237, c. xxviii.): that 
Mr. Foster’s loose and unintelligible 
phrase, “ more than a mere Rural Dean,” 
is perfectly explained in the very letter 
to which your correspondent refers, 
“Stamford is the head of a Rural 
Deanery, and there has always been 
a dean nominated by the Bishop of 
Lincoln, as often as it has become va- 
cant, in order to fill up the vacancies 


in the above-mentioned Bead House :” 
and that, on enquiry I find that the 
assumption of the deanery, in the sense 
contended for by CreRicus LIno., is 
naturally regarded as “novel” by others 
besides myself: its appearance in the 
“Clergy List’’ is so beyond dispute. 
Will Crericts Lrno., however, kindly 
inform your readers (giving the original 
authorities in proof, and accurate refer- 
ences) whether—1. the “ Dean of Stam- 
ford” was and is president of a collegiate 
foundation, or of a chapter of the town 
clergy; 2. whether he was and is in- 
stalled or admitted to his office; 3. 
whether he was and is dean of a church 
or of a deanery; 4. whether his office 
was and is a dignity and endowed, or 
not. His replies to these questions will 
be conclusive of the matter under de- 
bate—whether the “ Dean of Stamford” 
was a Capitular or a Rural Dean—with 
all conversant with such matters; and 
I know of no better tribunal than your 
own pages.—I am, &c. 
Mackenzie E.C. Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 


HIDDEN MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS. 


S1z,— Will you preserve in your pages 
the memory of the monumental inscrip- 
tions that were until recently to be 
seen in the parish church of Manton, 
Lincolnshire ? 

The old church was pulled down fifty 
or sixty years ago, and its place supplied 
by a disgraceful barn-like structure, 
which has recently been replaced by 
a pretty Decorated building. I tran- 
scribed these inscriptions when the 
stones were laid in the churchyard, du- 
ring the time the new church was build- 
ing. I understand that they are hidden 
under the tile floor of the present 
edifice. 


“ Here lyeth the body of Charles Pel- 
ham, Esquire, sonne of Sir William 
Pelham, of Brocklesby, Knight, and 
Anne his wife, Daughter of Charles 
Lord Willoughby, Baron of Parham, 
who married Mary, the daughter of S’r 


Edward Tirwhitt, of Stainfield, Baronet. 
He died 24 day of January, Anno 
Domini 1671, Anno Htatis.. .” 

“Here lieth the body of M'™ Mary 
Pelham, wife of Charles Pelham, of 
Manton, in the Covntie of Lincolne, 
Esq., Davgt. of S* Edward Tyrwhit, of 
Stainfield, Kt. and Baronet, who de- 
parted this life Feb. 23, 1657.” 

“ Here lieth the bodie of Steph. Kaye, 
A.M., late Rector of this Church, who 
departed this life upon the 12 of Feb., 
Anno Dom. 1708, in the 63 year of his 
age.” 


The following notes were made at the 
same time, from stones marking graves 
in the churchyard :— 


“Frances, wife of Charles Wiggles- 
worth, died 6 Feb. 1774.” 

“ Charles Wigglesworth, died 24 April, 
1783, aged 67.” 

“M*™ Wigglesworth, died 14 Nov. 
1752, aged 78.” 
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“ William, son of Richard and Anne 
Brownlow, died 9 June, 1779, aged 4,” 

“Richard Brownlow, died 9 Sep. 
1793, aged 60.” 

“ William Burkitt, died 20 Dec. 1747, 
aged 59.” 

“ Elenor, wife of William Skaith, died 
16 Sep. 1767, aged 34.” 

“George Maw, of Cleatham, died 
1 Nov. 1829, aged 75. 
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William Maw, of Bigby, eldest son 
of late George Maw, of Cleatham, Died 
8 Jan. 1843, aged 56.” 


Manton Church is dedicated to St. 
Hibbald, its one small bell is orna- 
mented with a floriated cross, and AVE 
MARIA GRACTA in black-letter capitals. 

Lam, &. EpwarpD PEAcock. 

Bottesford Manor, June 3, 1864. 


PECULIAR FORM OF BELL-FRAME. 


S1r,—TI have occasionally met with 
a kind of bell-frame which has not, so 
far as I know, been described, further 
than that in Billings’s “ Antiquities of 
Durham” there is a slight notice of 
those at Pittington, from which the 
accompanying drawing was taken. It, 





Peculiar Form of Bell-frame. 


of course, represents two only of the 
four upright portions between which 
the three bells hang. A is one of a set 

of oak timbers about a foot wide and 
’ three inches thick, loosely fixed in the 
wall at one end, and resting on the 
beam B at the other. CC are beams 
resting on the planks A, and supporting 
the upright framework. D D are cross- 

ieces on which the gudgeons are fixed. 

he joints are secured by oak pegs, and 
the bases of the uprights are bolted with 
iron to C, A,and B. The whole con- 
struction is admirably adapted for ob- 
viating the risk of shaking the tower, 
for in the first place the bell is hung at 
a considerable height above the connec- 
tion of the frame with the masonry, and 


in the next place this connection is so 
arranged as to distribute any remain- 
ing vibration as equally as possible; for 
the timbers—of which one is seen on 
the left hand side of the drawing—let 
into the north wall of the tower, rest at 
their opposite ends upon a beam which 
lies in the east and west walls. Upon 
these timbers rest two other beams 
placed east and west, wholly detached 
from the walls, and upon these again 
stand the uprights. The bells are all 
three medizval, and I am inclined to 
think that the frames are of the same 
period. 

At Chester-le-Street there is a similar 
arrangement, but the side struts are 
straight, and the uprights more lofty. 
Here two of the bells date from early 
in the fifteenth century. In recent 
times some pieces of wood have been 
stupidly fixed in between the tops of 
the uprights and the octagonal upper 
stage of the tower, just below the base 
of the lofty and elegant spire, which 
must consequently be considerably shaken 
every time the bells are rung. The 
original intention evidently was that 
the bells should hang as high as possible, 
while the connection of the frames with 
the tower was as low as possible. 

There are frames of similar construc- 
tion, but not so lofty, at Morpeth in 
Northumberland, Aycliffe and Heigh- 
ington in Durham, and, if I remember 
rightly, at Bottesford in Lincolnshire. 
At Crowle, in the same county, there 
are two perpendicular central pieces, 
and the arched side struts run up into 
the angles formed by these with the 
cross-piece at the top. The central 
pieces are about a foot apart. 

I am, &e. J.T. FOWLER. 


The College, Hurstpierpoint, 
Aug. 9, 1864. 
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Historical and Miscellaneous Rebtelws, 
and Ziterarp Potires, 





Handbook for Travellers in Durham 
and Northumberland. 

Handbook for Travellers in Ireland. 
(Murray.) 

Both these volumes are furnished with 
really valuable travelling maps, and they 
bear undeniable evidence of much pains- 
taking research, and of a degree of mi- 
nute personal observation that is very 
creditable to their compiler or compilers. 
The regions described differ in many 
essential particulars from any of those 
already comprised in Mr. Murray’s Hand- 
books, and a different mode of treatment 
has therefore wisely been adopted. Our 
northern counties, picturesque as they 
are, derive an added charm from the 
wild legends and romantic deeds which 
are associated with each hill and dale, 
each moated hall, half-fortified church, 
and peel tower. These legends and 
gallant deeds are therefore briefly told, 
each in its proper locality, and the re- 
sult is an amount of amusing reading not 
commonly found in a guide-book, whilst 
the lover of authentic history will be 
gratified by a well-written summary of 
the career of Bernard Gilpin, “the Apo- 
stle of the North,” and interested in the 
fate of the Earl of Derwentwater and 
many a bold Northumbrian squire who 
“went out” in 1715. 

Of the Irish Handbook we can speak 
with equal praise, so far as it goes— but 
it is, of necessity, the mere forerunner 
of a more extended work. The accuracy 
of its descriptions all who know Ireland 
will at once allow, and they will admire 
the industry that has crowded so much 
of the history and topography of the 
country into some four hundred pages; 
but to those who do not know the sister 
kingdom, the volume is merely sug- 
gestive, not descriptive. “Justice to 
Ireland” in the most literal sense de- 


mands that at least the North and the 
South should each have a volume of its 
own; and if others were devoted to the 
East and the West, the result would be 
still more satisfactory. Each province 
has a sufficiency of objects of interest, 
hitherto but half explored, to repay any 
amount of labour, either of compiler or 
traveller, and by making these better 
known Mr. Murray will greatly increase 
the already deservedly high reputation 
of his series of Handbooks. 


The Diary of a Dutiful Son. (Mur- 
ray.)—The author of this curious little 
volume was Thomas George Fonnereau, 
the descendant of an old French family 
which settled in England on the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. He was 
by profession a lawyer, but on succeed- 
ing to a good property on the death of 
a relative he retired to what he called a 
“bachelor’s kennel,” in Hertfordshire, 
where he lived among books and friends, 
and where he died in the year 1850, at 
the age of 61. His conversation is said 
to have been distinguished by origin- 
ality, truth, acuteness, and research, 
and we can well believe it, judging from 
his book, which, in the form of a dia- 
logue, discusses many important sub- 
jects in a familiar manner. The work 
was originally printed only for private 
circulation a short time before the de- 
cease of the writer, but obtaining the 
unusual honour of a notice in the “ Quar- 
terly Review” (No. CLXXII., March, 
1850), it has now been published by 
a friend of the deceased, as “ a singularly 
faithful record of the author’s conver- 
sation ;” but indeed it seems well worth 
publication on its own merits. 
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A Neglected Fact in English History. 
By Henry Cuaries Coorz, F.S.A. 
(Bell and Daldy.)—We own to a dislike 
to enigmatic titles, and we would rather 
that Mr. Coote had chosen one that 
would have clearly shewn the aim of his 
book. His “neglected fact” is one that 
we hesitate to acknowledge. He main- 
tains that the modern Englishman is 
the representative of the Romano-Briton 
of the Empire, and not of the Anglo- 
Saxon invaders, and he goes at some 
length into the question of the condition 
of society in Anglo-Saxon times to prove 
that all is “steeped in Roman institu- 
tions and observances.” We do not con- 
sider that he has established. his point, 
but still it is cleverly argued, and his 
work deserves attentive consideration. 


Lectures on the Prayer-Book, de- 
livered in the Morning Chapel of Lin- 
coln Cathedral, in Lent, 1864, By F. 
C. MasstnGBERD, M.A., Chancellor, and 
Lecturer in Divinity. (Rivingtons.)— 
These Lectures, Mr. Massingberd tells 
us, are the result of an attempt to re- 
store, to some practical use, the office 
of Lecturer in Divinity attached to that 
of Chancellor, and they seem well cal- 
culated to answer their purpose. The 
Lectures are six in number, and they 
take those parts of the Prayer-Book 
that are earliest in time, and trace the 
progress of the changes by which it has 
attained, by degrees, its present form. 
The story is full of interest, and the 
mode of telling it, in which many illus- 
trative anecdotes are introduced, is much 
to be commended. 


A Practical Introduction to Latin 
Verse Composition. By THomas KER- 
CHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. (Rivingtons.)— 
We notice this, the fourth edition of 
Mr. Arnold’s valuable work, in order to 
say that several alterations have been 
made in its arrangement, which appear 
likely to add to its usefulness. The 
Alcaics and Sapphics have been arranged 
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in stanzas, and the order of the Exer- 
cises altered, so that each*kind of verse 
may stand by itself, and the notes to 
the Exercises have been removed to an 
Appendix, to facilitate school | exami- 
nations, 


The Reliquary. No. 17. (J. R. 
Smith; Bemrose, Derby.) — This, the 
first number of a new volume, contains 
several articles of much interest, and all 
that admit of it are well illustrated. 
Among them we may mention a paper 
by the Rev. James Graves, “On the 
Seal of the Abbey of St. Thomas the 
Martyr, Dublin,” and another “On In- 
terments without Coffins,” by the Rev. 
Samuel Hayman, (both Irish clergy- 
men,) as shewing that Mr. Ll. Jewitt 
seeks and receives co-operation from all 
quarters, and extends his attention to 
anything that may illustrate the habits, 
customs, and pursuits of our forefathers, 
whether connected with the Midland dis- 
trict or not, thus giving his labours 
a greater degree of usefulness than if 
they were entirely local. Still Derby- 
shire and Staffordshire receive a good 
share of notice, and the work altogether 
is one that is well deserving of support. 


Oxford English Classics. (J. H. and 
J. Parker.) — This new series is in- 
tended as a companion to the well- 
known “Oxford Pocket Classics” of the 
same publishers, and it commences with 
Dr. Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets,” 
which, we may remark, is to be com- 
pleted in three volumes. The first vo- 
lume, now before us, contains the Lives 
of Cowley, Denham, Milton, Butler, 
Rochester, Roscommon, Otway, Waller, 
and Dryden. The work is mainly a re- 
print of the third edition, which was 
published in 1783, but some notes have 
been added, mostly relating to dates ; 
and from its convenient size and mode- 
rate price it is likely to be very gene- 
rally used by young men preparing for 
the Oxford Local Examinations. 
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Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


THE peace negotiations at Vienna have resulted, apparently, in the 
permanent separation of the Duchies from Denmark, that Power having 
no means, by itself, of successfully resisting whatever demands the 
Austrian and Prussian Cabinets chose to make. But the question of 
the Duchies would appear to be very far from being settled, the minor 
German States loudly expressing their dissatisfaction with the conduct 
of the Allies, and the people in the Duchies shewing great apprehen- 
sion of a design to incorporate them with Prussia, which is ascribed to 
M. Bismarck. 

The Parliament was prorogued on the 29th of July, when a Royal 
Message, which we print below, was read by the Lord Chancellor. 
A terrible outbreak of sectarian animosity has occurred at Belfast, by 
which that populous town has suffered severely, Property to a very 
large amount has been destroyed, and about 150 persons wounded, but 
it is believed that only seven lives have been lost, although, from some 
inexplicable cause, the riots were allowed to continue for ten days, and 
at last seem to have died out, rather than been suppressed by the 
strong arm of the la 

From America the latest news is of but little importance. The 
Federals claim.to have gained a naval victory at Mobile, but they do 
not seem to have made any real progress elsewhere. 





the endeavours which she made in con- 
cert with the Emperor of the French, 
the Emperor of Russia, and the King 
of Sweden, to bring about a reconcili- 
ation between the German Powers and 
the King of Denmark, were not suc- 


JULY 29. 

Prorogation of Parliament. — This 
day the Parliament was prorogued by 
commission, when the Lord Chancellor 
read the following Royal Message :— 


“My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 


“We are commanded by her Ma- 
jesty to release you from further at- 
tendance in Parliament, and, at the 
same time, to convey to you her Ma- 
jesty’s acknowledgments for the zeal 
and assiduity with which you have ap- 
plied yourselves to the discharge of 
your duties during the session of Par- 
liament now brought to a close. 

“Her Majesty commands us to in- 
form you that she greatly regrets that 


cessful, and that the hostilities which 
had been suspended during the nego- 
tiations were again resumed. Her Ma- 
jesty trusts, however, that the nego- 
tiations which have been opened between 
the belligerents may restore peace to 
the North of Europe. 

“Her Majesty having addressed her- 
self to the Powers who were contract- 
ing parties to the treaty by which the 
Ionian Republic was placed under the 
protectorate of Great Britain, and hav- 
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ing obtained their consent to the an- 
nexation of that Republic to the King- 
dom of Greece, and the States of the 
Ionian Republic having agreed thereto, 
the Republic of the Seven Islands has 
been formally united to the Kingdom 
of Greece, and her Majesty trusts that 
the union so made will conduce to the 
welfare and prosperity of all the sub- 
jects of his Majesty the King of the 
Hellenes, 

“Her Majesty’s relations with the 
Emperor of China continue to be friendly, 
and the commerce of her subjects with 
the Chinese empire is increasing. 

“Her Majesty has been engaged, in 
concert with the Emperor of Austria, 
the Emperor of the French, the King 
of Prussia, and the Emperor of Russia, 
in an endeavour to bring to effect an 
amicable arrangement of differences 
which had arisen between the Hospodar 
of Moldo- Wallachia and his suzerain the 
Sultan. Her Majesty has the satisfac- 
tion to inform you that this endeavour 
has been successful. 

“Her Majesty deeply laments that 
the civil war in North America has not 
been brought to a close. Her Majesty 
will continue to observe a strict neu- 
trality between the belligerents, and 
would rejoice at a friendly reconciliation 
between the contending parties. 


“GENTLEMEN OF THE HovUsE OF 
Commons, 

“Her Majesty commands us to con- 
vey to you her warm acknowledgments 
for the liberal supplies which you have 
granted for the service of the present 
year, and towards the permanent de- 
fence of her Majesty’s dockyards and 
arsenals. 


“My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 

“Her Majesty has observed with sa- 
tisfaction that the distress which the 
civil war in North America has created 
in some of the manufacturing districts 
has to a great extent abated, and her 
Majesty trusts that increased supplies 
of the raw material of industry may be 
extracted from countries by which it 
has hitherto been scantily furnished. 
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“The revolt of certain tribes in New 
Zealand has not yet been quelled, but 
it is satisfactory to her Majesty to know 
that a large portion of the native popu- 
lation of those islands have taken no 
part in this revolt. 

“Tt has been a source of much grati- 
fication to her Majesty to observe the 
rapid development of the resources of 
her East Indian possessions, and the 
general contentment of the people in- 
habiting those extensive regions. 

“Her Majesty has given her cordial 
assent to many measures of public use- 
fulness, the result of your labours during 
the session now brought to a close. 

“The Act for extending to women 
and children employed in various trades 
the regulations applicable to factories in 
general will tend materially to preserve 
the health and improve the education 
of those on whose behalf it was framed. 

“The Act. for authorizing the grant 
of Government Annuities will encourage 
habits of prudence among the working 
classes, and will afford them the means 
of securely investing the results of their 
industry. 

“The Act for authorizing a further 
advance for public works in some of the 
manufacturing districts will contribute 
to alleviate the distress in these dis- 
tricts, and will afford the means of com- 
pleting many works of marked import- 
ance for the health of the population. 

“The Act for giving increased fa- 
cilities for the construction of railways 
will diminish the expenses attendant 
upon the extension of those important 
channels of communication. 

“It has afforded to her Majesty the 
most heartfelt satisfaction to observe 
the general well-being and contentment 
which prevail thoughout her dominions, 
and to remark the progressive increase 
and development of the national re- 
sources, and to find that, after suffi- 
ciently providing for the public service, 
you have been able to make a ma- 
terial diminution in the taxation of the 
country. 

“On returning to your respective 
counties you will still have important 
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duties to perform, essentially connected 
with the linking together of the several 
classes of the community, and her Ma- 
jesty fervently prays that the blessing 
of Almighty God may attend your ex- 
ertions, and guide them to the object of 
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her Majesty’s constant solicitude, the 
welfare and happiness of her people.” 

The Parliament was declared to be 
prorogued until Thursday, the 13th day 
of October next, and the session was 
brought to a close. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





EcciEsIastTICcAL. 


July 29. The Rev. Wm. Conway, M.A., to 
be a Canon of the Collegiate Church of St. 
Peter, Westminster, with the Rectory of the 
Parish Church of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
thereunto annexed and united, void by the 
death of Dr. William Cureton. 


Civit, NAVAL, AND MILITARY, 

July 26. Capt. Robert Jenkins, of the Royal 
Navy, to be an ordinary member of the Military 
Division of the Third Class, or Companions of 
the Most Honourable Order of the Bath. 

Mr. John F. Potter approved of as Consul- 
Gen. for the British North American Provinces 
for the United States of America. 

Mr. Thomas F. Martin approved of as Consul 
at Dublin for H.R.H. the Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin. 

Mr. James Frederick Wulff approved of as 
Consul-Gen. in London for the Free Hanseatic 
cities of Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg. 

Mr. J. H. Bandow approved of as Consul at 
Bassein for the Free Hanseatic city of Hamburg. 

July 29. Anthony Musgrave, esq. (now 
Lieut.-Governor of the Island of St. Vincent), 
to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief in 
and over the Island of Newfoundland and its 
dependencies. 

George Berkeley, esq. (now Colonial Secre- 
tary for the colony of British Honduras), to be 
Lieut.-Governor of the Island of St. Vincent. 

Henry Shaw, esq., to be Treasurer for the 
Island of St. Vincent. 

Aug. 5. To be an ordinary member of the 
Military Division of the Second Class, or Knights 
Commanders,—Major-Gen. John Garvock. 

To be ordinary members of the Military Di- 
vision of the Third Class, or Companions, viz :— 

Col. Reginald Yonge Shipley, 7th Regt. ; 

Lieut.-Col. John Luther Vaughan, Bengal 
Staff Corps ; 

Lieut.-Col. Geo. Allgood, Bengal Staff Corps; 

Lieut.-Col. Frederick Octavius Salusbygy, 
10lst Regt. ; 

Lieut.-Col. Chas. Hen. Brownlow, Bengal 
Staff Corps ; 
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Lieut.-Col. Chas. Patton Keyes, Madras Staff 
Corps; and 

Major John Stewart Tulloh, R.A. 

Mr. C. Daniel approved of as Consul at Port 
Louis, Island of Mauritius, for H.M. the King 
of the Belgians. 

Mr. Nicholas L. Humphrey approved of as 
Consul at Trinidad for the United States of 
America. 

Mr. D. K. Mason approved of as Consul in 
London for H.M. the King of Siam. 

Aug.9. Richard Chiaranda Maery Stevens, 
esq., now British Vice-Consul Cancellier at 
Constantinople, to be H.M.’s Consul at Jeddah. 

Mr. William Watson Harvey approved of as 
Consul at Cork for the Republic of Liberia. 

Christopher Baldock Cardew, esq., to be 
Clerk of the Patents. 

Aug. 12. The dignity of a Baronet of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
granted to Thomas Burch Western, esq., of 
Rivenhall, in the county of Essex, and the 
heirs male of his body lawfully begotten. 

Mr. George Thomas Guttery approved of as 
Consul at Cape Town for the free Hanseatic 
city of Hamburg. 

Don Manuel de la Quintana approved of as 
Consul at Liverpool for the Republic of Peru. 

Aug. 16. Royal Regt. of Artillery.—Major- 
Gen. Sir Richard James Dacres, K.C.B., to be 
Col.-Commandant, vice Lieut.-Gen. Sir William 
Brereton, K.C.B., deceased. 

“Aug.19. 48th Regt. of Foot.—Major.-Gen. 
the Hon. Arthur A. Dalzell, from the 88th 
Foot, to be Col., vice Gen. Sir James Reynett, 
K.C.B., deceased. 

88th Foot.—Major-Gen. Montague C. Jobn- 
stone to be Col., vice Major-Gen. the Hon. Ar- 
thur A. Dalzell, transferred to the 48th Foot. 

Benjamin Vickers and Charles Royes, esqrs., 
to be members of the Legislative Council of the 
Island of Jamaica. 


MEMBER RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 

Aug. 5. City of Exeter.—Edward Baldwin 

Courtenay (commonly called Lord Courtenay), 

in the room of Edward Divett, esq., deceased, 
ZZ 





BIRTHS. 


June 3. At Banda, the wife of Frederic 
Macnaghten Armstrong, esq., Adjutant 7th 
Regt. Bengal N.I., a son. 

June 5. At Jacobabad, Upper Scinde, the 
wife of Major W. G. Metawering, Bombay Staff 
Corps, a son. 

June ll. At Poonah, the wife of Major F. 
A. E. Loch, Acting Brigade-Maj., a dau. 

June 15, At Madras, the wife of Lieut. W. 
F. Wright, 44th Regt. Madras Infantry, a dau. 

June 16. At Meerut, the wife of Capt. W. 
K. Elles, of H.M.’s 38th Regt., a son. 

June 17. At Simla, the wife of Lieut. W. A. 
Garden, 19th Regt. P.N.1., a dau. 

June 2%. At Singapore, the wife of Capt. J. 
G. Marshall, R.A., a dau. 

June 2%. At Subathoo, the wife of Capt. C. 
J. East, 52nd Regt., a dau. 

June 27. At Poona, the wife of the Rev. T. 
K. Weatherhead, a son. 

June 28. At Dawlaishweram, the wife of 
Capt. F. M. Raynsford, Madras Staff Corps, 
a dau. 

July 1. At Masulipatam, the wife of Capt. 
H. D. Faulkner, 42nd Regt. Madras N.I., 
a son. 

July 4. AtKurrachee, the wife of Capt. and 
Adjt. Hardy, R.A., a son. 

July 5. At Malabar-hill, Bombay, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Jenkin Jones, a son. 

July 15. At Beyrout, the wife of George 
Jackson Eldridge, esq., H.B.M.’s Consul-Gen. 
in Syria, a son. 

July 16. At Minsterworth-court, Glouces- 
tershire, the wife of G. Stewart Gracie, esq., 
a son. 

At Fulford, near York, the wife of Henry 
Sherlock, esq., Assistant-Surgeon 8th K.R.I. 
Hussars, a dau. 

July 18. At Woolston, Southampton, the 
wife of Comm. John Burgess, R.N., a dau. 

July 19. At Holbrooke-hall, Derbyshire, the 
wife of the Rev. E. Latham, M.A., of Repton, 
a son. 

At Trunch Rectory, Norfolk, the wife of the 
Rev. Joseph Matthews, a son. 

July 22. At Dinan, in Bretagne, the wife 
of Nicholas Kendall, jun., esq., of Pelyn, 
Cornwall, a son and heir. 

At Norwich, the wife of the Rev. Edmund 
Hall, a dau. 

July 23. At Ampthill-park, the Hon. Mrs. 
Wm. Lowther, a son. 

At Ross, Herefordshire, the wife of the Rev. 
Henry G. Gervase Cutler, a dau. 

At Stradbally-hall, Queen’s County, the wife 
of Robert G. Cosby, esq., late Inniskilling 
Dragoons, a son. 

At Adel Rectory, near Leeds, the wife of the 
Rev. Henry Trail Simpson, a son. 


At St. Mary’s, Torquay, the wife of Walter 
R. Trevelyan, esq., a dau. 

At Dalston, the wife of Dr. Sykes, Surgeon 
to the 83rd (the Queen’s Own) Light Infantry 
Regt., a son. 

July 24. At Rutland-gate, the Hon. Mrs. 
Welby, a son. 

At Gillingham, Kent, the wife of Major 
Stewart Cleeve, 51st (the King’s Own) Light 
Infantry Regt., a son. 

At the Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. J. 
B. Smeaton, Vicar of Hannington, Wiltshire, 
a son. 

At Aston-lodge, Cheshire, Mrs. Chas. Arthur 
Chetwynd Talbot, a son. 

The wife of Capt. H. B. Young, R.N., a dau. 

At Downham Rectory, Ely, the wife of the 
Rev. Fredk. Fisher, a son. 

July 25. At Castleton, the Hon. Lady Walker, 
a son. 

Lady Bedingfeld, a son. 

At Sydenham, the wife of Major Haggard, 
R.A., a son, 

At the Rock Rectory, Worcestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. Alford James, a dau. 

At Church Knowle Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. Owen L. Mansel, a son. 

At Clifton, the wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Coney, Chaplain to the Forces, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Wishford Magna, Salisbury, 
the wife of the Rev. T. B. Buchanan, a son. 

At West Dean Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Geo. G. P. Glossop, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Old Warden, Beds., the 
wife of the Rev. J. G. A. Baker, a dau. 

July 26. In Upper Grosvenor-st., the Lady 
Mary Herbert, a dau. 

At Whitestock-hall, Newton in Cartmel, the 
wife of the Rey. John Romney, a dau. 

At the Brooklands, Shiffnal, Salop, the wife 
of C. H. Johnson, esq., a son. 

At the Grammar-school, Needham Market, 
the wife of the Rev. James Brown, a dau. 

At Chicheley Vicarage, Bucks., the wife of 
the Rev. W. Jeudwine, a dau. 

July 27. At Cassiobury-park, the Countess 
of Essex, a son. 

At Preston, the wife of Capt. Mansel, 3rd 
Hussars, a dau. 

In Curzon-st., Mayfair, the wife of Ed- 
mund A. Grattan, esq., H.B.M. Consul at 
Antwerp, a son. 

At Lee, Kent, the wife of Comm. A. W. 
Chitty, I.N., a son. 

In Torrington-sq., the wife of the Rev. W. 
G. Longden, M.A., Fellow of Queens’ College, 

bridge, and Warden of St. Columba’s Col- 
» Dublin, a son. 

At Dublin, the wife of Surgeon-Major De 

Lisle, R.A., a son. 
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At his father’s residence, Cardinton, Athy, 
co. Kildare, the wife of Comm. Lefroy, R.N., 
a dau. 

July 28. AtBallygawley-house, co. Tyrone, 
Lady Stewart, a son. 

In Hamilton-pl., Lady Augusta Fremantle, 
a dau. 

At the Admiralty, the Lady Hermione Gra- 
ham, a son. 

At Warbleton, Sussex, the wife of the Rev. 
J.C. 8. Darby, a son. 

At Burlington Parsonage, Yorkshire, the 
wife uf the Rev. Henry Fred. Barnes, a dau. 

At Southsea, the wife of Capt. W. N. W. 
Hewett, R.N., a son. 

At Greenwich, the wife of the Rev. R. Paley 
Hart, a dau. 

At Winchester, the wife of Capt. Norris, 
Rifle Brigade, a son. 

At Grand Parade, Brighton, the wife of H. 
W. White, esq., 11th Hussars, a son. 

At Stratford, the wife of Lieut. R. G. Hur- 
lock, H.M.’s late Indian Navy, a dau. 

At Ruislip Vicarage, Uxbridge, the wife of 
Major Bowen, H.M.’s 16th Bombay Regt., 
a son. 

At Edwinstowe-hall, Notts., Mrs. Cunliffe 
Shawe, a dau, 

July 29, At Old Charlton, Kent, the Hon. 
Lady Stopford, a son. 

At Edinburgh, Lady Macpherson Grant, 
a dau. 

The wife of J. Orrell Lever, esq., M.P., 
a son. 

At Plymouth, the wife of Edw. Broadrick, 
esq., R.A., a son. 

At Hunsingore, near Wetherby, the wife of 
the Rev. J. J. D. Dent, a son. 

At the Grammar-school, Bedford, the wife 
of the Rev. F. Fanshawe, Head Master, a dau. 

July 30. At Finborough, Suffolk, the Lady 
Frances Pettiward, a dau. 

At Upton-park, Slough, the wife of Col. 
Butt, 19th Highlanders, a dau. 

At Gosport, the wife of Hen. Horace Baker, 
esq., R.E., a son. 

July 31, In Chester-sq., the Lady Frances 
Bushby, a son. 

In Eaton-sq., the Hon. Mrs. Tremayne, 
a dau. 

At Queen’s-gate-pl., the wife of Major Wray, 
a son. 

At North Kelsey Vicarage, Lincolnshire, the 
wife of the Rev. W. F. Chambers, a son. 

At Little Beeleigh, Maldon, the wife of §. 
Clift, esq., Surgeon R.N., a son. 

Aug.1. At Oxford, the wife of Professor 
Max Muller, M.A., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. G. W. Phipps, Hus- 
band’s Bosworth Rectory, Rugby, a dau. 

At Ashbourn Vicarage, Derbyshire, the 
wife of the Rev. J. R. Errington, a dau. 

At Castle-house, Shooter’s-hill, the wife of 
the Rev. Jas. Steuart Ruddach, Minister of 
Trinity Church, Woolwich, a son. 

At Hawkhurst, Kent, the wife of the Rev. J. 
E. Prescott, a son, 
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At Cottingham, near Hull, the wife of Capt. 
C. L. A. Farmar, R.M.L.L., a dau. 

Aug. 2. At Mauldslie Castle, N.B., the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Feilden, 60th Rifles, a dau. 

At the Terrace, Camberwell (the house of 
her father, James Phillips, esq.), the wife of 
Dean Thompson, a son. 

At Lowman Green, Tiverton, Devon, the 
wife of Major T. R. Teschemaker, a dau. 

At Godinton, Kent, the widow of Capt. 
Henry O. Munn, 7th Royal Fusiliers, a son. 

At Chatham, the wife of Capt. W. J. Stop- 
ford, a dau. 

At Brixton, the wife of the Rev. E. N. Will- 
son, a dau. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Capt. Hugh Lyle, 
R.A., a son, 

At Bishopthorpe Palace, York, the wife of 
the Rev. Lloyd 8. Bruce, two daus. 

At Loughborough, the wife of the Rev. J. 
Wallace, Head Master of the Grammar-school, 
a son. 

Aug. 3. In Portland-place, Lady Cecilia 
Bingham, a son. 

At Childwickbury, Herts., the wife of Sir 
Charles Lawrence Young, bart., a son. 

At Leamington Spa, the Hon. Mrs. George 
Legge, a son. 

At St. Andrew’s, Fifeshire, the wife of Major 
R. T. Boothby, a dau. 

At Wenlock, the wife of Roger Chas. Blake- 
Way, €sq., a son. 

At Compton Parva Vicarage, near Newbury, 
Berks., the wife of the Rev. John Spearman 
Wasey, a son. 

Aug. 4. In South-st., Grosvenor-sq., Mrs. 
Matheson, of Ardross, a dau. 

In De Beauvoir-road, the wife of the Rev. 
J. T. Jeffcock, Incumbent of St. Saviour’s, 
Hoxton, a son. 

At Charlcote, Bremhill, Wilts., the wife of 
the Rev, W. Feetham, a dau. 

At Lyme Regis, Mrs. Iityd Nicholl, a son. 

At Lamarsh Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Charles Baker Teesdale, a son. 

At Canterbury, the wife of Capt. Castle, East 
Kent Militia, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Ilkeston, the wife of the 
Rev. James Horsburgh, a son. 

Aug. 5. In Grosvenor-cresc., Lady Frances 
Baillie, a son. 

In Cumberland-ter., Regent’s-park, Lady 
John Manners, a son. 

At Chichester-house, Kemp-town, Brighton, 
the wife of Sir Charles Jackson, a son. 

At Newnham Rectory, Hampshire, the wife 
of the Rev. Theodore C. Wilks, a dau. 

At Brownhall, the wife of Major Hamilton, 
a son and heir. 

At St. Breward Vicarage, Bodmin, the wife 
of the Rev. George Martin, D.D., a son. 

At Bath, Mrs. Hamilton, widow of Capt. 
Hamilton, 43rd Light Infantry, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. George E. Tatham, Ry- 
burgh Rectory, a son. 

Aug. 6. At Oaklease, Tockington, Lady 
Cuyler, a dau. 
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At the Parsonage, Great Yarmouth, the wife 
of the Rev. H. R. Nevill, a son. 

Aug.7. At New Brompton, Kent, the wife 
of Robert F. Hickey, esq., Capt. 10lst Royal 
Bengal Fusiliers, a son. 

In Lower Berkeley-street, Portman-sq., the 
wife of J. R. Kenyon, esq., Q.C., of sons. 

At the Vicarage, Prince Town, Devon, the 
wife of the Rev. M. J. Fuller, M.A., a dau. 

At West Humble, near Dorking, the wife of 
the Rev. Ashby Blair Haslewood, Vicar of St. 
Michael’s, Coventry, a dau. 

At Newport, near Exeter, the wife of Wm. 
Stewart M. D’ Urban, esq., a son. 

At Upper Hardres Rectory, Canterbury, the 
wife of the Rev. Forster G. Simpson, Rector of 
Shotley, Suffolk, a dau. 

At Melton-ball, Norfolk, Mrs. H. Evans 
Lombe, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Samuel Golding, In- 
cumbent of Martindale, Westmoreland, a son. 

At Evancoyd, Radnorshire, the wife of R. 
Baskerville Mynors, esq., a dau. 

At Malta, the wife of Capt. Fred. Anderson 
Stebbing, H.M.’s 8th (the King’s) Regt., a 
dau. 

At Fulham, the wife of the Rey. Arthur S. 
Latter, a son. 

At Heath Parsonage, near Leighton Buzzard, 
the wife of the Rev. Joseph O. Stallard, a son. 

At Yaverland Rectory, Isle of Wight, the 
wife of G. W. Oliver, esq., a dau. 

Aug.8. At Queenstown, Lady Swinburne, 
a dau. 

At Buttevant, Lady Colleton, a son. 

In New-street, Spring-gardens, the wife of 
W. G. Romaine, esq., C.B., Secretary of the 
Admiralty, a son. 

At Eton College, the wife of the Rev. G. R. 
Dupuis, a son. 

At Talke Parsonage, Staffordshire, the wife 
of the Rev. M. W. McHutchin, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Bucknell, Salop, the wife of 
Hugh Law Rose, esq., younger of Tarlogie, 
N.B., a dau. 

At Hever, Kent, the wife of the Rev. G. 
Morley, a son. 

Aug.9. In Upper Grosvenor-st., the Hon. 
Mrs. George Herbert, a dau. 

At Tenby, South Wales, the wife of Capt. 
Chas. Webley Hope, R.N., a son. 

In Upper Seymour-st., Portman-sq., the wife 
of the Rev. Jas. Gaspard Carey, a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Major Stocks, 
of Latheronwheel, Caithness, a son. 

At Reigate, the wife of Wm. Dawes Fresh- 
field, esq., a dau. 

At Hoby Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Gilbert Beresford, a son. 

At Derby, the wife of Capt. Henry Somerset, 
Staff Officer of Pensioners, a dau. 

At Ripon, the wife of the Rev. E. Baynes 
Badcock, a dau. 

Aug. 10. At Salt-hill, Bucks., the wife of 
Major Sinclair, H.M.’s Bombay Army, a son, 

At Woodford Wells, the wife of Capt. J. A. 
Hysh, Paymaster 91st Highlanders, a son. 
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Aug. 11. At Branston Rectory, Lincoln, the 
Hon. Mrs. A. 8. Leslie Melville, a dau. 

At Pembroke-house, Hackney, the wife of 
T. B. Christie, esq., M.D., a dau. 

At Little Bounds, Tunbridge Wells, the wife 
of Henry 8. Palmer, esq., R.E., a dau. 

At Feltham-hill, the wife of Frederick Shells, 
esq., late Capt. 11th Hussars, a son. 

At Fowne Hope Vicarage, Hereford, the wife 
of the Rev. E. Barton, a dau. 

Aug. 12. At Crocker-hill, near Chichester, 
the wife of Capt. J. P. Luce, R.N., of H.M.S. 
“ Esk,” New Zealand, a dau. 

At Colchester, the wife of Major Ernest le 
Pelley, 5th Fusiliers, a dau. 

At Sidney-house, Cork, the wife of Bruce 
Somerset, esq., the Buffs, a dau. 

In Priory-road, Kilburn, the wife of the 
Rev. G. R. Adam, a son. 

At Tunbridge Wells, the wife of Capt. Francis 
Lean, Royal Marines Light Infantry, a son. 

At the Royal Naval Hospital, Great Yar- 
mouth, the wife of Dr. James Whicher, R.N., 
a son. 

At Lacock, Wilts., the wife of the Rev. 
Arthur Blomfield, a son. 

Aug. 13. At Brayton, Cumberland, the wife 
of Wilfrid Lawson, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Charlton, the wife of Major Govan, a son. 

At Kensal-green, the wife of the Rev. Arthur 
Perfect, a son. 

At St. Paul’s School, the wife of the Rev. 
J. W. Shepard, a son. 

At Liverpool-house, Dover, the wife of T. 
W. Vallance, esq., late Capt. 5th Lancers, 
a son. 

At Carlett Park, Cheshire, the wife of John 
Torr, esq., & son. 

At Scarborough, the wife of the Rev. C. H. 
Taylor, a son. 

Aug. 14. At Slains Castle, Aberdeenshire, the 
Countess of Erroll, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Horatio Walmisley, 
Vicar of St. Briavel’s, Gloucestershire, a son. 

At Rachan-house, Peeblesshire, the wife of 
James Tweedie, esq., J.P., of Quarter and 
Rachan, a son and heir, 

In Montagu-sq., the wife of the Rev. C. 
Dallas Marston, a dau. 

At Roborough-house, South Devon, the wife 
of C. J. Hale Monro, esq., late Capt. 36th Regt., 
a dau. - 

At Croydon Rectory, Cambridgeshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Henry Stone, a son. 

At Springfield Rectory, Essex, the wife of 
the Rev. John G. Bingley, M.A., a son. 

At the Vicarage, Roulston, Lincolnshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Cooper Lewty, a son. 

Aug. 15. At Pen-y-Pound-house, Aber- 
gavenny, the wife of Maj. T. Wickham, a dau. 

At Dover, the wife of the Rev. John Pole- 
hampton, a dau. 

Aug.16, At East Moulsey, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Wilberforce Greathed, C.B., a dau. 

At Rowford-lodge, near Taunton, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Edward Hall, Bengal Retired 
List, a dau. 
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At Fermoy, the wife of Capt. John Anger- 
stein Rowley, 13th Light Infantry, a son. 

At Folkestone, Kent, the wife of Capt. 
MeNiell, Military Train, a son. 

At Awbridge-house, Romsey, Hants., the 
wife of Capt. Oldfield, lst Batt. 5th Fusiliers, 
a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. E. A. Lane, Vicar of 
Marske, near Redcar, a son. 

At Wetheral, Cumberland, the wife of M. A. 
Walker, esq., late Capt. 78th Highlanders, 
a dau. 

In Devonshire-place, the wife of the Rev. R. 
F. Scott, of Arlesey Vicarage, Beds., a son. 

At the Parsonage, Melrose, the wife of the 
Rev. J. G. Ryde, a son. 

At Castle-park, Dalkey, co. Dublin, the wife 
of George Henry Haigh, esq., of Grainsby- 
hall, Lincolnshire, a son. 

Aug. 17. In Great Cumberland-place, Hyde- 
park, the Hon. Mrs, Milles, a dau. 

In Bryanston-square, the Hon. Mrs. Parnell, 
a son. 

At Garden-hill, near Enniskillen, the wife of 
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Surgeon-Maj. W. Collum, Assay-master, Bom- 
bay, a dau. 

In Park-crescent, Oxford, the wife of the 
Rev. Octavius Ogle, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Gainford, the wife of the 
Rev. Dr. Edleston, a dau. 

Aug. 18. In Abbey-gardens, St. John’s-wood, 
the wife of Capt. M. Aynsley, R.N., a dau. 

In Bedford-square, Mrs. Bartle J. L. Frere, 
a dau. 

Aug. 19. At the Curragh of Kildare, the 
wife of Col. Goodwyn, C.B., 41st Regt., a son. 

In Mildmay-rd., Stoke Newington, the wife 
of Col. Mason, twin daus. 

At Carleton-hall, Penrith, Cumberland, the 
wife of Major Cowper, 15th Regt., a dau. 

At Queen’s-gate, the wife of Malcolm McNeill, 
esq., late 78th Highlanders, a son. 

Aug. 20. In Grosvenor-sq., the Lady Adeliza 
Manners, a dau. 

Mrs. Symonds, wife of Rear-Adm. Symonds, 
C.B., a son. 

At Hutton Bonville-hall, Yorkshire, the wife 
of John R. W. Hildyard, esq., a son, 
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June7, Atthe Cathedral, Hongkong, Frank 
Potter, esq., 99th Regt., to Mary Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. John J. Irwin, D.D., 
Colonial Chaplain, Hongkong. 

June 8. At St. Helena, the Rev. George 
Barrow Pennell, B.A., Vicar of St. Paul’s, to 
Emma Clara, dau. of Adm. Sir Charles Elliot, 
K.C.B., Governor of the Island of St. Helena. 

June 10. At St. Andrew’s, Cape Town, Capt. 
Angelo Edward Osborn, H.M.’s Indian Army, 
third son of the late Colonel Edward Osborn, 
to Martha Storr, eldest dau. of Joseph Lister, 
esq., of Mowbray. 

July 5. At St. David’s, Jamaica, the Rev. 
William Edward Pierce, B.A., to Frances Dun, 
second dau. of the Hon. S. W. Mais, Custos, 
of Port Royal, Jamaica. 

July 7. At Poonah, George Coussmaker, 
esq., Lieut. 23rd Bombay Native Infantry, 
son of L. A. Coussmaker, esq., of Westwood, 
near Guildford, to Margaret Shaw, younger 
dau. of the late Rev, Samuel Flood Page, In- 
cumbent of St. Paul’s, Preston, Lancashire. 

July11, At Nusserabad, Bombay Presidency, 
the Rev. A. L. Onslow, H.M.’s Chaplain at 
Nusserabad, only surviving son of the late G. 
W. Onslow, esq., Major Madras Artillery, and 
of Ripley, Surrey, to Ellen Elmira, third dau. 
of John Warden, esq., Bombay C.S. (retired). 

July 14. At Christ Church, Paddington, R. F. 
Croker, esq., of Corbally, co. Limerick, to 
Elisabeth Jane, dau. of the late Maj. Wainman, 
formerly of the 14th Light Dragoons, of Wood- 
hayes-hall, Cheshire, and granddau. of the late 
William Wainman, esq., of Carhead, Yorkshire. 


At St. Stephen’s, Westbourne-park, John 
Pringle, esq., M.D., Surgeon-Maj. H.M.’s 
Madras Army, to Charlotte 8. F., eldest dau. 
of Col. A. B. Kerr, late Madras Army. 

July 16. At St. James’s, Paddington, Thomas 
H. Duncombe, esq., only son of the late Thomas 
8. Duncombe, esq., M.P. for Finsbury, to Mary, 
only dau. of Sir Matthew Wyatt. 

At St. Mary’s, Kingston, Joseph W. Mills, 
esq., of H.M.’s C.S., to Ellen Grace, eldest 
and only surviving dau. of the late Dr. Rose- 
wall, of Angmering. 

July 20. At Epworth, Lincolnshire, Ellis 
P. F. Reeve, esq., Capt. Coldstream Guards, 
eldest son of Ellis Reeve, esq., of Montagu-sq., 
to Fanny Emma, second dau. of the Hon. and 
Rev. Charles Dundas, Rector of Epworth. 

July 21, At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Lieut.- 
Col. William Earle, Grenadier Guards, second 
son of Hardman Earle, esq., Allerton Tower, 
Liverpool, to Mary, second dau. of Gen. Sir 
W. J. Codrington, K.C.B. 

At St.John’s, Paddington, William Shear- 
man, only son of the late William Turner, esq., 
and stepson of James Duncan Mullens, esq., of 
Cambridge-sq., and Walton-lodge, Banstead, 
to Helen, third dau. of the late Sir Richard 
Jenkins, G.C.B., and M.P. for Shrewsbury. 

At St.John’s, Notting-hill, the Rev. Wm. 
Cooke, of Magdalen College, Oxford, to Julia, 
second dau. of Jacob Jones, esq., Barrister-at- 
law, of the Inner Temple, and of Horbury- 
cresc., Kensington-park. 

At East Allington, Devon, the Rev. Robert 
Palk Carew, youngest son of the late Sir Henry 
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Carew, bart., of Haccombe, Devon, to Charlotte 
Hornsby, widow of the Rev. R. C. Clifton, 
Canon of Manchester, and Rector of Somerton, 
Oxon. 

At Colton, the Rev. Edward Harland, Vicar 
of Colwich, and Chaplain to the Earl of Har- 
rowby, K.G., to Elizabeth Dorothy, eldest dau. 
of T. B. Horsfall, esq., M.P., of Bellamour- 
hall, Staffordshire. 

At Whitmore, William C. Newcome, esq., of 
Upper Eyarth, Denbighshire, second son of 
the late Rev. Richard Newcome, A.M., Arch- 
deacon of Merioneth, to Ellinor, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. Delves Broughton, of Broughton- 
hall, Staffordshire. . 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., George Clin- 
ton, only son of Rear-Adm. Whish, to Frederica 
Adelaide Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
Samuel Twyford, esq., formerly of Trotton, 
Sussex. 

At Paignton, South Devon, Henry, only son 
of Robert Manners and Lady Julia Lockwood, 
to Marian, youngest dau. of the late Thomson 
Bonar, esq. 

AtTwickenham, Henry J. Carter, esq., F.R.S., 
&c., retired Surgeon-Major H.M.’s Bombay 
Army, to Anne, youngest dau. of the late 
Patrick Doyle, esq., of Sligo. 

At Norbury, Staffordshire, the Rev. John 
Jeffery Lambert, of Great Coates, Lincolnshire, 
to Georgiana, sixth surviving dau. of the late 
Thomas H, Burne, esq., of Loynton-hall, Staf- 
fordshire. 

July 23. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Gerald Edmund Boyle, esq., Lieut. 1st Battalion 
P.C.0.’s Rifle Brigade, and son of the Hon. 
John Boyle, to Lady Theresa Pepys, dau. of 
the first Earl of Cottenham. 

At the Catholic Church, Spanish-place, and 
afterwards at the parish church, St. Maryle- 
bone, James Butler Hughes, esq., of Water- 
ford, youngest son of the late Capt. Hughes, 
Killemly, Cabir, to Margaret McKenzie, widow 
of Capt. A. D. Gordon, H.M.’s Madras Fusiliers, 
and youngest dau. of the late Sir George Simp- 
son, Governor-in-Chief of the Hon. Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s Territories. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., William James 
Tayler, esq., of Rothiemay, Banffshire, to 
Georgina Lucy, dau. of the late Adm. Duff. 

July 25. At St. Mary’s, Boltons, Brompton, 
John, fourth son of the Rev. Wm. Richards, 
Vicar of Dawley, Salop, to Hannah, only sur- 
viving dau. of the late Charles Soame, esq., 
and niece of the late Sir Peter B. H. Soame, 
bart., and of Dr. Procter, of Marsh Brooke- 
house, Salop. 

July 26. At Trinity Church, Marylebone, 
the Hon. Ivo de Vesci Edward Twistleton- 
Wykeham-Fiennes, Major 9th Queen’s Royal 
Lancers, third son of Lord Saye and Sele, to 
Isabella Emily, only dau. of Charles Francis 
Gregg, esq. 

At Alveston, Warwickshire, Charles Ray- 
mond, eldest son of Raymond Pelly, esq., to 
Louisa Catherine Emma, youngest dau. of Sir 
Robert N. C. Hamilton, bart., K.C.B. 
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At East Bridgford, Cromer Ashburnham, 
esq., Capt. 60th Royal Rifles, youngest son of 
the late Rev. Sir John Ashburnham, bart., of 
Guestling, Sussex, to Urith Amelia, third dau. 
of the late Capt. Geo. Bohun Martin, C.B., R.N., 
of East Bridgford, Notts. 

At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, Capt. W. Winson, 
Bengal Staff Corps, to Hermine, second dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Mellor, of Avondale-house, Chel- 
tenham. 

At Cavan, Alexander F., eldest son of the 
late John Herdman, esq., Belfast, to Selina 
Frances, third dau. of Major Gosselin, Cavan, 
late 46th Regt. 

At St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, Dominick 
Andrew, eldest son of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Browne, of H.M.’s 98th Regt., and of Braeffey, 
co, Mayo, to Emily Louisa, only dau. of the 
late John Sidney Hawkins, esq., of Brompton, 
Middlesex. 

At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, the Rev. Wm. 
H. Bloxsome, M.A., of Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, to Caroline Eliza Stanley, eldest dau. of 
the late Henley Clarke, esq., of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 

At ‘St. Paul’s, Clifton, Arthur Mowbray 
Jones, esq., Capt. and Adj. Ist Gloucester 
Rifles, to Clara Belinda, youngest dau. of the 
late Edwin Martin Atkins, esq., of Kingston 
Lisle, Berks. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, Lieut.-Col. John 
Patrick Redmond, 61st Regt., eldest son of P. 
W. Redmond, esq., of Wexford, to Roberta 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Edwin 
Leaf, esq. 

At St.Mary Magdalene, St. Pancras, Wm. 
P. W. Norsworthy, esq., of Maidenhead, to 
Edith Margaret, youngest dau. of the Rev. W. 
Scott, Vicar of St.Olave, Jewry, and Rector 
of St. Martin Pomeroy, in the city of London. 

At the Old Church, Milton-next-Sitting- 
bourne, Kent, Capt. F. Baghell, H.M.’s 12th 
Regt., to Emily Grace, only child of the late 
George Arthur Lister, esq., barrister-at-law. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. Robt. 
Long, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and Secretary of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, to Susan, dau. of Marcus 
Martin, esq., of Montague-pl., Russell-sq. 

At St. Mary Magdalene, Upton, Torquay. 
the Rev. Lancelot Sanderson, M.A., Assistant 
Master of Harrow School, to Katherine, only 
dau. of the Rev. George Townsend Warner, 
M.A., of Highstead, Torquay. 

At St. Gabriel’s, Pimlico, William John, 
only son of the Rev. William Ree Waters, 
B.A., Rector of West Bridgford, Notts., to 
Lucy Eleanor, dau. of Edward Willoughby, 
esq., of Warwick-sq., 8.W. 

July 27. At the parish church, Leeds, the 
Rey. R. F. W. Molesworth, fifth son of the 
Rev. J. E. N. Molesworth, D.D., Vicar of 
Rochdale, to Frances Elizabeth, second and 
only surviving dau. of the late Adm. George 
Henderson. 

At St. John’s, Redhill, James, second son of 
J. Hochee, esq., of Nortons, Lingfield, Surrey, 
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to Emma, eldest dau.; and at the same time 
and place, Henry, second son of the Rev. J. 
Thompson, of Kidbrooke-house, Blackheath, to 
Georgiana, third dau., of the Rev. James Fry, 
of Monson-villa, Redhill, formerly Incumbent 
of Lingfield. 

At Towcester, the Rev. Richard Warner, 
Curate of Thorney, Cambridgeshire, to Mary 
Anne, dau. of the Rev. W. James Willets, of 
the Chantry, Towcester. 

At Guisborough, William Thomas Quiggin, 
esq., of Douglas, Isle of Man, to Margaret, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Todd, 
Rector of Kildale, Yorkshire. 

At Danbury, Essex, the Rev. Edward J. 
Harford, of Henbury, Gloucestershire, to Ger- 
trude Emma, youngest dau. of the Rev. T. P. 
Bridges, Rector of Danbury. 

At Llanvair-Waterdine, William Trevor- 
Roper, esq., late of Bombay, second son of 
Charles B. Trevor-Roper, esq., of Plas-Teg- 
park, Flintshire, to Rose Myra, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. J. N. R. Kinchant, J.P., of Nan. 
tiago, Shropshire. 

At St. Luke’s, St. Pancras, Wm. Bewicke, 
esq., of Threepwood, Northumberland, third 
son of Calverly Bewicke Bewicke, esq., of Close- 
house, in the same county, and Coleby Manor, 
Durham, to Elizabeth Lucy, eldest dau. of B. 
Jones, esq., of Goring-place, Llanelly, South 
Wales. 

July 28, At Castle Bellingham, Sir Victor A. 
Brooke, bart., of Colebrooke-park, Fermanagh, 
to Alice Sophia, dau. of Sir Alan E. Belling- 
ham, bart., of Castle Bellingham. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Lieut.-Colonel 
Crichton-Stuart, M.P., to Gertrude Frances, 
second dau. of the Right Hon. Sir G. Hamilton 
Seymour, G.C.B. 

At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Edward John Dean 
Paul, esq., of Hamilton-pl., Piccadilly, to Mary 
Georgiana Elizabeth, second dau. of the late 
Col. Henry Vaughan Brooke, C.B., and A.D.C. 
to the Queen, and granddau. of the late Gen. 
Sir Willoughby Cotton, G.C.B., K.G.H. 

At St. Mark’s, Hamilton-ter., St. John’s- 
wood, Frederick Harrison Smith, esq., Capt. 
R.N., to Aurora, only child of Thomas Sharpe 
Smith, esq., of Cavendish-road, N.W. 

At Trinity Church, Paddington, Coghlan 
McLean, second son of Rear-Adm. McHardy, 
to Amy, youngest dau. of the late Rev. John 
Byde, M.A., of Pembroke College, and of 
Bengeo, Herts. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Thomas Wood- 
ward, esq., of Besford-court, Worcestershire, 
to Harriett, dau. of John Love, esq., of Brook- 
street, Grosvenor-sq. 

At Caversham, Henry Castle, esq., of West- 
gate Tower, Canterbury, Major East. Kent 
Militia, to Mary, dau. of the late John Ste- 
phens, esq., of Caversham-Rise, Oxon. 

At Farnham, the Rev. W. Wynne Willson, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, and 
Curate of St. Matthew’s, Denmark-hill, Lon- 
don, S., to Minnie, fifth surviving dau. of the 
Right Rev. M.S, Alexander, D.D., late Lord 
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Bishop of the United Church of England and 
Ireland in Jerusalem. 

At Holy Trinity, Westminster, the Rev. C. P. 
Marriott, M.A., of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, to Ellen Marsh, youngest surviving 
dau. of Thomas Hamber, esq., of Bessborough- 
street, Pimlico. 

At Combmartin, North Devon, the Rev. A. 
De Morgan Hensley, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Haileybury College, to Sarah Ann, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. F. W. Thomas, Rector of 
Parkham. ' 

At Walcot Church, Bath, E. D.H. Vibart, esq., 
H.M.’s Bengal Army, son of the late Major 
Vibart, Bengal Cavalry, to Emily Frances, 
eldest dau. of Col. H. W. Trevelyan, C.B., 
R.A. 

At St. Marylebone Church, Howard Whit- 
bread, esq., Captain East Suffolk Artillery, 
eldest surviving son of Capt. Whitbread, Loud- 
ham-park, Suffolk, to Louisa, elder dau. of 
the late 8. Fyson, esq. 

At Wormley, Herts., Wm. Stanley Hooper, 
esq., of H.M.’s Madras C.S., to Caroline, eldest 
dau. of Alfred Talbot Willoughby, esq., of 
Turnford, Herts. 

At St. Mark’s, Surbiton, the Rev. Henry Low, 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, to Catharina 
Duke, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Charles 
Crawley, Vicar of Hartpury, Gloucestershire. 

At St. Paul’s, Hampstead, Thomas Tyring- 
ham Bernard, esq., M.P., of Winchendon 
Priory, Bucks., to Ellen, relict of Henry Elwes, 
esq., late of Marcham-park, Berks. 

At Fareham, James N, L. Willis, esq., Lieut, 
34th Regt., second surviving son of the late 
William Alexander Willis, esq., Capt. R.N., to 
Katharine Harriett, second dau. of Edward 
Paddon, esq., of Wallington-hill, Fareham, 
Hants. 

At Christ Church, Bridlington Quay, the 
Rev. Thomas Smith, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Incumbent of Dunsforth, near 
Boroughbridge, to Frances Anne, younger dau. 
of the late John Sheppard, esq., J.P., of Balby, 
near Doncaster. 

At Trinity Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh, 
Charles Young, esq., M.A., of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, to Mary Anne, dau. of William Han- 
son, esq. 

At West Halton, Lincolnshire, Richard Oxley 
Denby, esq., of Manchester, to Eleanor Frances, 
third dau. of the late William Chapman, esq., 
of Old Park, West Halton. 

July 29. At St. Saviour’s, Jersey, T. W. 
Roberts, esq., R.A., to Elizabeth Mary, young- 
est dau. of the late Walter Roberts, esq., of 
Pickford-lodge, Sussex. 

July 30, At Kinsale, William Alex. Henry 
Plasket, esq., 24th Regt., only son of the late 
Sir Richard Plasket, K.C.M.G., to Mary de 
Courcy, eldest dau, of the Rev. Wm. Newman, 
Rector of Ringrone, co. Cork. 

At Trinity Church, Paddington, Commander 
T. E. Lewis, H.M.’s late I.N., to Elizabeth, 
only dau. of the late Major-Gen. Durant. 

At St. Mary’s, Islington, Thomas Henry 
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Poole, esq., of Pierce Williams, Hatfield Broad 
Oak, to Cecilia, youngest dau. of the Rev. C. 
Berry, late of Hatfield-heath, Essex. 

At St. Andrew’s, Dublin, Stephen J. Cowan, 
esq., J.P., Captain Galway Regiment, eldest 
son of J.H. Cowan, esq., Prospect, co. Galway, 
to Helena, eldest dau. of W. J. Skerrett, esq., 
J.P., of Finavara, co. Clare. 

At Gatcombe, Isle of Wight, the Rev. Sackett 
Hope, B.A., Assistant Chaplain of Queen’s Col- 
lege, and Curate of St. John the Baptist, Ox- 
ford, to Katharine Emily, youngest dau. of 
Capt. Godfrey Lamplugh Wolley, R.N., of 
Southsea. . 

Aug. 1. At! St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, the 
Rev. Frederick Boyd, second son of the late 
Sir J Boyd, bart., to Katharine Mary, 
only child of Henry Wm. Beauclerk, esq., and 
the late Lady Katharine Frances Beauclerk. 

Aug. 2. At St. Edward’s, Cambridge, the 
Rev. John Fuller, Fellow and Tutor of Em- 
manuel College, Rector of Thurcaston, to Em- 
meline Jane, eldest dau. of the Rev. R. Okes, 
D.D., Provost of King’s College. 

At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, Marshal Neville, 
only son of Charles Clarke, esq., D.L., of 
Graiguenoe-pk., co. Tipperary, to Mary Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Chas. Pearson, 
of Cheltenham. 

At Cowley, Middlesex, Frederick Evans, esq., 
C.E., of Bombay, to Mary Anne Frederica, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Barlee, 
Rector of West Chiltington, Sussex. 

In the chapel of King William’s College, Isle 
of Man, Robert Wood, esq., M.A., Second 
Master of the Grammar-school, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, to Eliza, eldest dau. of the Rev. Robert 
Dixon, D.D., Principal of King William’s 
College. 

At Cosheston, Pembroke, Kennett, youngest 
son of the late Rev. Kennett Champain Bayley, 
Rector of Copford, Colchester, to Louisa Jane, 
only dau. of the Rev. William Bowling, Rector 
of Cosheston. 

At St. Anne’s, Soho, the Rev. Arthur Ayres 
Ellis, M.A., Vicar of Stotfold, Bedfordshire, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
to Harriet Elizabeth, dau. of Henry Radclyffe, 
esq., of Frith-st., Seho-square. 

At Ormesby, the Rev. Alexander J. D. 
D’Orsey, B.D., of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, and King’s Coliege, London, to Lucy 
Georgina, dau. of the Rev. Thomas Irvin, Vicar 
of Ormesby, and Incumbent of Eston-in-Cleve- 
land. 

At Christ Church, Paddington, Capt. Alfred 
Henry Waldy, 46th Regt., to Georgiana, eldest 
dau. of the late William Bradshaw, esq., of 
Homerton, Middlesex. 

At Hythe, Kent, Nicholas Pennefather, esq., 
83rd Regt., son of Edwarf Pennefather, esq., 
of Marlow, co. Tipperary, to Catharine, only 
child of the late Thomas Butler, esq., of Hythe, 
and formerly of Ivychurch. 

At Broadwater, Sussex, the Rev. Henry A. 
Spyers, M.A., to Alice Mary, youngest dau. of 
George Orme, esq., of Broadwater. 
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Aug. 8. At Bovingdon, Herts., the Rev. 
Arthur Brooking, Vicar of Bovingdon, to 
Marian Frances Georgiana, eldest dau. of the 
Hon. Frederick Dudley Ryder. 

At Fareham, Hants., Capt. John Borlase, 
C.B., R.N., to Jane Troughton, only dau. of 
William Chads, esq., of Fareham. 

At North Repps, George Augustus Way, 
esq., Lieut. in H.M.’s Bengal Staff Corps, eldest 
son of the Rev. Chas. Way, Vicar of Boreham, 
Essex, to Catherine, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. William Corbould-Warren, Rector of 
Tacolneston, Norfolk, and grand-dau. of the 
late Sir William Cubitt, F.R.S., &c. 

At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Capt. William 
FitzRoy, eldest son of Wm. Simon Houghton 
FitzRoy, esq., of Turvey, Beds., to Gertrude 
Mary, dau. of the late Capt. Wentworth, R.E. 

At St. Saviour’s, Jersey, Capt. Frederick 
Close, R.A., to Lydia Ann, youngest dau. of 
Capt. J. Agnew Stevens, R.N. 

At Christ Church, Lancaster-gate, George 
Faulkner Wilkinson, esq., Military Train, and 
late 68th Light Infantry, younger son of the 
late Benjamin Wilkinson, esq., of Horbling, 
Lincolnshire, to Elizabeth Mary, younger dau. 
of Robert Clatke, esq., of Cleveland-square, 
Hyde-park. 

At Holy Trinity, Paddington, Augustus Fen- 
nell Danvers, esq., Capt. H.M.’s Bombay Staff 
Corps, eldest son of the late Edward Fuller 
Danvers, esq., of Bombay, to Margaret Elyet- 
son, only dau. of Robert Burra, esq., of Cleve- 
land-gardens, Hyde-park. 

At Shipborne, the Rev. Wm. Henry Peers, 
B.A., St. Catharine College, Cambridge, and 
Curate of the church of the Holy Trinity, 
Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, to Dora Patience, 
only dau. of William Carr, esq., of Dene-pk., 
Hadlow, Kent. 

At Toppesfield, Essex, William Henry Law- 
rence, Lieut. 9th (the Queen’s) Royal Lancers, 
to Agatha Louisa, dau. of the Rev. Charles 
Gooch, Rector of Toppesfield. 

Aug. 4, At Stonehouse, Hext, youngest son 
of Deeble Boger, esq., of Wolsdon, Cornwall, 
to Blanche Lucy, y gest dau. of the late Gen. 
Anthony Bacon and Lady Charlotte Bacon. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Capt. George 
Haggard, R.A., third surviving son of the late 
John Haggard, esq., LL.D., of Doctors’ Com- 
mons, to Ellen Marian, second dau. of James 
Parker Deane, esq., D.C.L., one of H.M.’s 
Counsel. . 

At Tickton, Yorkshire, William de Wive- 
leslie Abney, esq., R.E., to Agnes Matilda, 
youngest dau. of E. W. Smith, esq., of Tick- 
ton-hall. 

At Somersall, Derbyshire, Ralph Graham 
Smyth, esq., Lieut. R.E., eldest son of Lieut.- 
Col. Smyth, R.A., to Lucy Theresa, third dau. 
of the Rev. J. J. Werge, Rector of Somersall 
Herbert. 

At Little Bentley, Essex, John Cave New, 
esq., of Craddock-house, Devon, to Caroline 
Sophia, only dau. of the Rev. H. R. Somers 
Smith, Rector of Little Bentley. 
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At Trinity Church, Islington, John Francis 
Vincent, esq., of Wrentham, Suffolk, to Rachel 
Louisa, only dau. of the late John Ward, esq., 
formerly of Plumstead Manor, Kent, and Bor- 
mount-house, co. Wexford. 

At Bidston, Cheshire, Stanton, second son of 
Thomas Stanton Eddowes, esq., of Clifton-pk., 
Birkenhead, to Annabella Hort, eldest dau. of 
Joseph Lyne, esq., of Kenyon-mount, Claugh- 
ton, Cheshire. 

At Granard, co. Longford, Henry Chamber- 
layne Farrell, esq., Capt. R.A., younger son of 
Major Farrell, of the same corps, to Sophia 
Margaret Watson, dau. of William Webb, esq., 
of Castle Nugent, co. Longford. 

At St. Stephen’s, Westbourne-pk., Frederick, 
second son of G. J. Hossack, esq., to Emily 
Gustavia, youngest dau. of the late Capt. Gus- 
tavus Evans, R.N. 

At St. Barnabas’, Kensington, John Lee, esq., 
of Woolley Firs, White Waltham, Berks., to 
Fanny, dau. of the late Rev. Robert Ward, 
M.A., of Thetford, Norfolk. 

Aug.6. At Mansergh, Westmoreland, Alex- 
ander Staveley Hill, esq., D.C.L., Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, and of the Inner 
Temple, barrister-at-law, only son of Henry 
Hill, esq., of Dunstall, Staffordshire, to Katha- 
rine Crampstone Florence, eldest dau. of Miles 
Ponsonby, esq., of Hale-hall, Cumberland, and 
niece of Edward Wilson, esq., of Rigmaden. 

At St. Marylebone, the Rev. W. Benneit 
Pike, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Downing 
College, Cambridge, to Anne Elizabeth, only 
child of Dr. Anthony Lax Fisher,, of York-pl., 
Portman-sq. 

Aug.8. At St. Mary’s, Bayswater, Samuel 
P., youngest son of John Redington, esq., High 
Sheriff of the county of Galway, to Margaret, 
youngest dau. of the late John M. Grath, esq., 
J.P., of Charlemont, Jamaica. 

Aug.9. At Southborough, Tunbridge Wells, 
the Rev. S. B. Browne, youngest son of the 
late Ven. J. H. Browne, Archdeacon of Ely, to 
Charlotte, second dau. of Capt. George Hope, 
R.N., and granddau. of the late Vice-Adm. 
and Lady Elizabeth Tollemache. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Michael Biddulph, 
esq., of Ledbury, Herefordshire, to Adelaide 
Georgiana, youngest dau. of the Right Hon. 
Lieut.-General and Lady Alice Peel. 

At Wigan, Thomas Godfrey Faussett, esq., 
barrister-at-law, and Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford, 
to Lucy Jane, dau. of Henry Woodcock, esq., 
of Bank-house, near Wigan. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, 8. Henry, only 
son of Henry Byrne, esq., of Slead-hall, York- 
shire, to Eliza, dau. of the late Francis Hodg- 
kinson, esq., of Queen’s-gardens, Hyde-park. 

At Godalming, the Rev. W. J. Hall, M.A., 
Minor Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and In- 
cumbent of Holy Trinity, Tottenham, to Isa- 
bella Frances, second dau. of the late Thomas 
Cooper, esq., of Stone Castle, Kent. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. Ray- 
mond South Paley, 12th Royal Lancers, son of 
the late Thomas Paley, esq., barrister-at-law, 
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to Annie, only dau. of William Bryden, esq., 
of Eccleston-sq. 

At St. Mark’s, St. Helier’s, William Harris, 
second son of the Jate William Norton, esq., of 
Epsom, Surrey, to Elizabeth Teresa, dau. of 
Capt. George F. Herbert, R.N. 

At Lavenham, Suffolk, the Rev. Andrew 
Beck, Curate of Lavenham, to Harriet Mary, 
dau. of the late John Dillon Croker, esq. 

At Woolston, Chas. G. Johnston, esq., R.N., 
son of the late Capt. Chas, Johnston, R.N., to 
Anna Maria, youngest dau. of P. Suther, esq., 
M.D., Deputy-Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets.. 

Aug. 10. At St. John’s Episcopal Chapel, 
Edinburgh, the Hon. Jas. Hay Fraser, H.M.’s 
Bengal Army, son of the late Hon. Wm. Fraser, 
to Marion Stirling, fifth dau. of John Dundas, 
esq., St. Andrew-sq., Edinburgh. « 

At St. Peter-Port, Guernsey, R. A. Walters, 
esq., Capt. H.M.’s Madras Army, to Adelaide 
Barbare Anne, eldest dau. of the late Lt.-Col. 
Hunter Ward, H.M.’s 48th Regt. 

At St. Matthias’, Richmond, the Rey. Chas. 
Francis Routledge, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, one of H.M.’s Inspectors of Schools, 
to Dorothy Hester, youngest dau. of the late 
Right Rev. Chas. James Blomfield, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of London. 

At Christ Church, Bridlington Quay, York- 
shire, the Rev. Francis T. Hurst, Vicar of 
Ridgewell, Essex, and late Fellow of St. Catha- 
rine’s College, Cambridge, to Ruth, elder dau. 
of the late Robert Preston, esq., of Field-house, 
Bridlington Quay. 

Aug. 11. At Malvern Wells, Lt.-Col. Robert 
Biddulph, R.A., son of the late Robert Bid- 
dulph, esq., of Ledbury, to Sophia, widow of 
R. Stuart Palmer, esq., and dau. of the Rev. A. 
L. Lambert, of Chilbolton. 

W. E. Ayerst, esq., of Holles-street, Caven- 
dish-square, to Mary, dau. of the late Sir 
James Tennant, K.C.B. 

At Wotton-under-Edge, Lieut. G. H. Forbes 
Codrington, Scinde Horse, to Edith Henrietta, 
second dau. of Major-Gen. Codrington, H.M.’s 
Indian Army, 

At Rothesay, Bute, Capt. A. A. Bruce, Bengal 
Staff Corps, to Ada Campbell, second dau. of J. 
H. Semple, esq., Royal Bank, Rothesay. 

At Bothenhampton, Dorset, Arthur George, 
fourth son of Cam Gyde Heaven, esq., of Bristol, 
to Jane, second dau. of John P. Stephens, esq., 
of Bridport. 

At Uppingham, the Rev. Thos. Bentley 
Brown, Rector of Normanton and Pilton, Rut- 
land, eldest son of Thos. Brown, esq., of Up- 
pingham, to Ellen, eldest dau. of Wm. Ingram, 
esq., of Uppingham and Postland, Lincolnshire. 

At Tidenham, Gloucestershire, Francis T. E. 
Protheroe, esq., barrister-at-law, eldest son of 
the Rev. T. Protheroe, of Malpas-court, Mon- 
mouthshire, Chaplain to the Queen, to Mary 
Frances Susanna, only dau. of the Rev. Francis 
Lewis, of St. Pierre, in the same county. 

At St. Mary’s, Reading, Henry N. Reeves, 
esq., of H.M.’s Bombay Staff Corps, eldest son 
of the late Henry W. Reeves, esq., of Britwell- 
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priory, near Wallingford, to Mary Ellen Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of the Rev. G. J. Tubbs, In- 
cumbent of St. Mary’s Episcopal Chapel, 
Reading. 

Aug. 16, At Shepton Mallet, Somerset, Capt. 
Jelinger H. Symons, Royal Marines Light In- 
fantry, youngest son of the late Commander W. 
Hi. Symons, R.N., of Plymouth, to Annie Grace, 
eldest dau. of Thos. Hyatt, esq., of Bowlish, 
near Shepton Mallet. 

At Davington, Kent, the Rev. J. Henry T. 
Blunt, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford, third 
son of the late Rev. Wm. Blunt, of Merchant 
Taylors’ School, London, to Fanny Elizabeth, 
third dau. of Fredk. F. Giraud, esq., of Faver- 
sham, Kent. 

Aug. 17. At Edinburgh, Robert Berry, esq., 
advocate and barrister-at-law, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, to Mary, dau. of 
the late John Miller, esq., and granddau. of the 
late Sir Wm. Miller, bart., of Glenlee, one of 
the Judges of the Court of Session. 

At the parish church, Brighton, John G. Pil- 
cher, esq., of Stockwell, and Egham, Surrey, 
barrister-at-law, to Caroline Ellen, eldest dau. 
of Maj-Gen. Munsey, of H.M.’s Madras Cavalry. 

At Southwold, Suffolk, J. J. Fairfax Scott, 
esq., of Worcester College, Oxford, and Mount 
Sorrel, Leicestershire, to Georgiana, only dau. 
of Wm. Tucker, esq., M.D., Brixham, Devon. 

At Hascombe, Piers Thursby, esq., late Capt. 
9th Lancers, fifth son of the Rev. Wm. Thursby, 
Ormerod-house, to Mary, second dau. of J. God- 
man, esq., Park Hatch. 

At Charleombe, near Bath, the Rev. James 
Cholmeley, Fellow of Magd. Coll., Oxford, and 
Viear of Abbotskerswell, Newton Abbot, to 
Flora Sophia, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Ar- 
thur John Macleane, Rector of Charleombe. 

Aug. 18. At Leckhampton, Gloucestershire, 
Roderick Stevenson, esq., Capt. H.M.’s 2nd 
Bombay Light Cavalry, youngest son of the 
late Brigadier-Gen. Thomas Stevenson, C.B., 
Bombay Artillery, to Rosalie Maitland, eldest 
dau. of the late Thomas McKenzie, C.B., In- 
spector-General of Hospitals, Bombay. 

At Broadwater, Sussex, the Rev. Chas. Wm. 
Bradford, M.A., Vicar of Clyffe Pypard, Wilts., 
to Caroline Bradford Blanche, dau. of the late 
Rev. Thomas Wyatt, M.A., Vicar of Wroxton 
and Balscot, Oxon., and of North Lodge, 
Worthing. 

At Caversham, Philip Badcock, esq., of 
Aldridge-road-villas, Westbourne-pk., to Eliza- 
beth May, second dau. of the late J. Richards, 
esq., F.S.A., of Charterhouse-sq., formerly of 
Reading. 
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At Bledlow, William, eldest son of William 
Allen, esq., of Cook’s-hall, West Wycombe, 
Bucks., to Sarah, fourth dau. of Thomas Lee, 
esq., Bledlow-house, Bledlow, Bucks. 

At Foxearth, Essex, the Rev. Thomas Edw. 
Wilkinson, youngest son of Hooper J. Wilkin- 
son, esq., of Walsham-hall, Suffolk, to Annie 
Margaret, only dau. of the late Thomas Abbott 
Green, esq., of the Grange, Felmersham, Beds. 

At Dunchurch, Warwickshire, the Rev. 
Alleyne Ward Pearson, M.A., Chaplain of 
Vepery Church, Madras, and youngest surviv- 
ing son of the Rev. John Norman Pearson, of 
Bower-hall, Essex, to Elizabeth Wheler, eldest 
dau. ; and at the same time and place, the Rev. 
Robt. Rowden, M.A., Vicar of Winwich, Hants., 
and fourth son of the late Rev. Francis Rowden, 
B.D., Rector of Cuxham and Ibstone, Oxon., 
to Ellen Leslie, second dau. of Geo. Hume, 
esq., of Dorset-sq., London, and Toft, Dun- 
church. 

At Gissing, the Rev. Gascoigne Frederick 
Whitaker, Rector of Flordon, Norfolk, only 
son of Edward Frederick Whitaker, esq., of 
Bampton, Oxon., to Theresa Frances, only child 
of the Rev. Joseph Haddock, of Gissing Rectory, 
Norfolk. 

At Aigburth, Liverpool, William G. Bailey, 
esq., Notting-hill, London, to Jane, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Oakey Nash, M.A., Vicar 
of Throwley, Kent. 

Aug. 20. At Holy Trinity, Vauxhall-bridge, 
Dr. Thomas Morton, of Abbey-road, St. John’s- 
wood, son of the Rev. James Morton, Vicar of 
Holbeach, and Prebendary of Lincoln, to Laura 
Anne, dau. of William J. Thoms, esq., F.S.A., 
of St. George’s-square, S.W. 

At Bishop’s Waltham, Hants., John James 
Johnson, esq., of Chester-place, Hyde-park- 
square, to Rosa Matilda, widow of Major Beau- 
clerk, of Ardglass-castle, co. Down. 

Aug. 23. At Handsworth, Theodore W. W. 
Bullock, esq., youngest son of Edwin Bullock, 
esq., of ‘Hawthorn-house, Handsworth, to 
Mary Roscoe, youngest dau. of Mr. Alderman 
Hodgson, of Thornhill-house, Handsworth. 

Edward Comyn, esq., barrister-at-law, of the 
Temple, second son of Fitzwilliam Comyn, esq., 
of Cleveland-square, Hyde-park, to Mary 
Louisa, eldest dau. of John Pullen, esq., soli- 
citor, of the Middle Temple. 

Aug. 24. At Westcott, Dorking, James Gil- 
dea, esq., son of the Rev. Gedrge Robert Gildea, 
Rector of Kilmaine, co. Mayo, to Rachel Caro- 
line, dau. of Arthur Kett Barclay, esq., of 
Bury-hill, Surrey. 
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GENERAL Siz R. W. GARDINER, 
K.C.H., G.C.B., D.C.L. 

June 26. At Melbourne Lodge, Clare- 
mont, aged 83, General Sir Robert Wm. 
Gardiner, G.C.B., &c. 

The deceased, who was the second son 
of Captain John Gardiner (of the 3rd 
Buffs), by Mary, daughter of J. Allison, 
esq., of Durham, was born May 2, 1781, 
joined the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, in 1795, and obtained his first 
commission in the Royal Artillery April 
7, 1797. In October of the same year 
he was sent to Gibraltar, then partially 
blockaded by the French and Spanish 
fleets, and remained there till Novem- 
ber, 1798, when he embarked with the 
expedition under Sir Charles Stuart, and 
was present at the capture of Minorca. 
In May, 1799, he was appointed on the 
Staff in Minorca as commandant of 
Mosquito Fort (the point where the 
Duce de Crillon had landed in 1782), and 
shortly afterwards became aide-de-camp 
to the General commanding, the Hon. 
Henry Fox, brother to the great Whig 
leader. He returned to England on the 
evacuation of Minorca at the Peace of 
Amiens in 1802. He became captain in 
1804, and in 1805 commanded twelve guns 
with the force under Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Don, forming the advanced corps of 
the army destined to serve under Lord 
Cathcart in the north of Germany, com- 
bined with the Russian army under 
Count Tolstoy. They advanced as far 
as Hanover, when the result of the 
battle of Austerlitz put an end to the 
campaign, and the army returned home, 
their unmolested embarcation being sti- 
pulated for by the treaty of Presburg. 
He immediately effected an exchange in 


order to join Sir John Stewart’s force, 
employed against the French in Sicily, 
where he arrived shortly after the battle 
of Maida. On Sir John being relieved 
by General Fox, Captain Gardiner again 
joined the Staff of the latter, and when 
General Fox returned home he was ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp to Sir John Moore. 
In 1807 the army left Sicily for the 
purpose of landing in Portugal, but, 
being detained by contrary winds, only 
reached Lisbon to find that the royal 
family, whose cause they were to have 
assisted, had sailed for the Brazils, and 
the force returned to England. Early 
in 1808, when Sir John Moore was 
named to the command of the expedition 
to Sweden, he applied to Lord Chatham, 
then Master-General of the Ordnance, 
to be allowed to take Captain Gardiner 
on his personal staff, but the regulations 
of the corps at that time did not allow 
of staff employment for artillery officers 
from home stations. On Sir John’s de- 
parture for Sweden Captain Gardiner 
again exchanged for active service, and 
joined the army assembling at Cork 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley. He landed 
with it at Mondego Bay, and advancing 
from Lavaos on the 10th of August, in 
command of a half-battery, was engaged 
at Roleia on the 17th, and in the crown- 
ing success against Junot at Vimiera on 
the 21st, followed by the capture of 
Lisbon and the convention of Cintra. 
Sir John Moore having relieved Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley in Portugal, Captain 
Gardiner was called to head-quarters as 
Brigade-Major of Artillery, and partici- 
pated in the prolonged struggle com- 
mencing on the 24th of December at 
Benavente, and ending on the 15th of 
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January, 1809, at Lugo, called the Co- 
runna retreat. 

After witnessing the death of his 
much-loved friend and general, Captain 
Gardiner returned to England, and was 
immediately appointed Brigade-Major 
to the Artillery commanded by Briga- 
dier-General John Macleod, with Lord 
Chatham’s army of the Scheldt. He was 
present at the capture of Middleburg 
and Flushing, and returned with the 
expedition to England in 1810, having 
been prostrated by the Walcheren fever. 
Three months later he effected a third 
exchange for active service, and joined 
the division of the Peninsular Army 
under Sir Thomas Graham. The mo- 
notonous defence of Cadiz was relieved 
by the expedition to Gibraltar, termin- 
ating in the battle of Barossa, in which 
his battery bore a conspicuous part. In 
February, 1812, he proceeded to join 
the main body of the army under Lord 
Wellington before Badajoz. He was 
mentioned in Lord Wellington’s de- 
spatches for his services in the trenches, 
and received a brevet majority in April, 
1812. In May he joined a field battery 
with the First Division, and commanded 
it through the campaign in the battle of 
Salamanca and at the capture of Madrid. 
At the siege of Burgos he volunteered 
with several of his men for the trenches, 
and took part in the operations till the 
siege was raised, when he resumed his 
field duties throughout the arduous 
movement and frequent engagements, 
from the 28th of October to the 19th of 
November, known as the Burgos re- 
treat. While in winter cantonments he 
was nominated to the command of a 
troop of Horse Artillery, which he im- 
mediately joined, and marched into Spain 
with Lord Dalhousie’s division. In 
June, 1813, he was attached to the 
Hussar Brigade, and was engaged with 
them (and mentioned by Lord Welling- 
ton) at Morales. The chief actions in 
which he took part in the triumphal 
march through Spain and France were 
—Vittoria, the affairs in the Pyrenees 
from the 27th to the 30th of July, 
Orthes (for which he received a lieu- 
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tenant-colonelcy), Tarbes, and Tou- 
louse. 

Proceeding through France after the 
peace, he embarked at Calais for Eng- 
land in June, 1814, and was shortly af- 
terwards created Knight Commander of 
the Bath. During the Corn riots in 
1815, Sir Robert Gardiner’s troop was 
stationed in the gardens at Carlton- 
house, and remained till the mobs dis- 
persed on the news of Napoleon’s escape 
from Elba. Landing with his troops at 
Ostend in April, 1815, he was again at- 
tached to the Hussar Brigade. The 
troop was most severely pressed in co- 
vering the left of the army on the re- 
treat from Quatre Bras on the 17th, 
and took part in the great battle of the 
18th, and in the capture and occupation 
of Paris. 

Returning home in January, 1816, 
Sir Robert was called upon to change 
the life of camps for that of a Court. 
On the marriage of the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales with Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg he wasselected for the post 
of principal Equerry. On his Royal 
Highness accepting the throne of Bel- 
gium in 1831 Sir Robert continued to 
reside on the Claremont estate. He 
was military Aide-de-Camp to George 
IV., William IV., and to her Majesty, 
until he attained General’s rank in 1841. 
In 1848 he was appointed Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of Gibraltar, and 
his public service terminated with that 
appointment in 1855. He had become 
Colonel-Commandant of the 4th Bat- 
talion Royal Artillery in 1853, and was 
advanced to the Grand Cross of the 
Bath in 1855. In Apri, 1864, he was 
appointed Colonel Commandant of the 
B Brigade, Royal Horse Artillery. He 
received the order of the Guelph for his 
services in Hanover, and the Russian 
Order of St. Anne for Waterloo. When 
at Gibraltar Her Majesty the Queen of 
Spain sent him the Grand Cross of Car- 
los III., but the regulations of the ser- 
vice precluded his wearing the decora- 
tion. He held a distinguished service 
pension, and had the gold cross and two 
clasps for Barossa, Salamanca, Vittoria, 
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Orthes, and Toulouse; the silver war 
medal for Roleia, Vimiera, and Corunna, 
and the Waterloo medal and clasp. 

Sir Robert married in 1816, Caroline, 
eldest daughter of Lieutenant-General 
Sir John Macleod, and granddaughter 
maternally of the fourth Marquis of Lo- 
thian, of which marriage two children 
survive— Colonel Lynedoch Gardiner, 
and Emily, married to Major George 
Frend, late of the 26th Foot. 

He was the author of a “ Memoir of 
Admiral Sir Graham Moore,” and only 
about a year ago he published a pam- 
phlet on the National Defences, with 
the view of supporting the Ministerial 
plan of fortifications, which is now being 
carried out. 


Lrzvt.-Cot. R. ToRRENS, F.R.S. 

May 27. At Craven-hill, aged 84, 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Torrens, F.R.S. 

The deceased was a native of Ireland, 
and was born in the year 1780. He 
entered the corps of Royal Marines in 
1797, and became captain in 1806. In 
March, 1811, he was in command of 
a body of marines which successfully 
defended the Isle of Anholt against a 
very superior Danish force, and for his 
services on the occasion (when he was 
severely wounded) he received the brevet 
rank of major. Soon after the close of 
the war he was placed on half-pay, when 
he devoted himself to politics and lite- 
rature; he also attempted to get into 
Parliament, but was long before he at- 
tained his object. 

At the general election of 1818 he 
unsuccessfully contested the city of Ro- 
chester, and presented a petition against 
the return of Lord Binning on the 
ground of want of qualification, but the 
petition was voted frivolous and vexa- 
tious March 15, 1819. 

At the general election of 1826 he 
was a candidate for Ipswich. At the 
close of a six: days’ poll the numbers 
stood :— 

W. Haldimand, Esq. . 
Col. Torrens . ‘ . 
R. A. Dundas, Esq. 
C. Mackinnon, Esq. 


496 
495 
488 
488 
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Mr. Haldimand and Col. Torrens were 
declared elected. A petition against 
their return was presented, and they 
were unseated Feb. 23, 1827, having 
declined to oppose the petition. During 
the short period which intervened be- 
tween his election and his being un- 
seated the Colonel spoke in the House 
on the Corn Laws, Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, the exportation of machinery, and 
emigration. He was returned for Ash- 
burton in 1831, and strenuously sup- 
ported the Reform Bill, on the pass- 
ing of which measure he was elected 
for Bolton. 

Col. Torrens was one of the propri- 
etors of the “ Traveller” newspaper, and 
afterwards had a share in the “ Globe,” 
of which latter journal he was at one 
period editor. 

Even whilst engaged on active ser- 
vice, Col. Torrens was an indefatigable 
writer, and the following list of his 
works, which is presumed to be nearly 
complete, extends over a period of fifty 
years. , 

“The Economists Refuted; or, An 
Enquiry into the Nature and Extent of 
the Benefits Conferred by Trade and 
Commerce, being a Reply to Mr. Spence’s 
‘Britain Independent of Commerce.’” 
(London, 8vo., 1808.) 

“Celebia Choosing a Husband. A 
Novel.” (2 vols., 12mo., 1809.) 

“The Victim of Intolerance. 
mance.” (12mo.) 

‘An Essay on Money and Paper 
Currency.” (12mo., 1812.) 

“ Thoughts on the Catholic Question.” 
(8vo., 1813.) 

“An Essay on the External Corn 
Trade.” (London, 8vo., 1815; 3rd edit. 
London, 8vo., 1826; 4th edit. London, 
8vo., 1827.) 

“A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool 
on the State of the Agriculture of the 
United Kingdom.” (8vo., 1816.) 

“A Paper on the Means of Reducing 
the Poor’s-rate and of Affording Effec- 
tual and Permanent Relief to the Labour- 
ing Classes. Presented to the Chairman 
of the Committee on the Poor Laws.” 
(1817.) In the “ Pamphletcer,” x. 509. 
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“A Letter to the Independent Free- 
men of the City of Rochester on the 
Petition against Lord Binning’s Return 
being declared Frivolous and Vexatious, 
and on the right of the eldest son of 
a Scotch Peer to represent an English 
City or Borough without Possessing 
Landed Qualification in England.” 
(London, 8vo., 1819; 2nd edit. in the 
“ Pamphleteer,” xiv. 209.) 

“A Comparative Estimate of the 
Effects which a Continuance and a Re- 
moval of the Restriction of Cash Pay- 
ments are Respectively Calculated to 
Produce; with Strictures on Mr. Ri- 
cardo’s Proposal for Obtaining a Secure 
and Economical Currency.” (8vo., 1819.) 

“An Essay on the Production of 
Wealth. With an Appendix in which 
the Principles of Political Economy are 
applied to the Actual Circumstances of 
this Country.” (London, 8vo., 1821.) 

“ Address to the Farmers of the United 
Kingdom on the Low Rates of Profit in 
Agriculture and in Trade.” (8vo., 1831.) 

“Letters on Commercial Policy.” 
(8vo., 1833.) 

“On Wages and Combinations.” 
(London, 8vo., 1834.) 

“On the Colonization of South Aus- 
tralia.” (8vo., 1835.) 

“A Letter to Lord John Russell on 
the Ministerial Measure of Establishing 
Poor Laws in Ireland.” (London, 8vo., 
1837.) 

“A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord 
Viscount Melbourne on the Causes of 
the Recent Derangement in the Money 
Market, and on Bank Reform.” (Lon- 
don, 8vo., 1837.) 

“Three Letters to the Marquis of 
Chandos on the Effects of the Corn 
Laws.” (London, 8vo., 1839.) 

“A Letter to Thomas Tooke, Esq., in 
Reply to his Objections against the 
Separation of the Business of the Bank 
into a Department of Issue and a De- 
partment of Deposit and Discount, with 
a Plan of Bank Reform.” (London, 
8vo., 1840.) 

“A Letter and Memorial addressed 
to Lord John Russell.” (London, 8vo., 
1842.) 


“A Letter to Sir Robert Peel on the 
Condition of England,” &. (London, 
8vo., 1843.) 

“A Letter to Nassau William Senior, 
Esq., in Reply to the Article ‘Free 
Trade and Retaliation’ in the ‘Edin- 
burgh Review,’ No. clvii.” (London, 
8vo., 1843.) 

“A Letter to Lord Ashley on the 
Principles which Regulate Wages, and 
on the Manner and Degree in which 
Wages would be Reduced by the Pass- 
ing of a Ten Hours Bill.” (London, 8vo., 
1844.) 

“ An Inquiry into the Practical Work- 
ing of the Proposed Arrangements for 
the Renewal of the Charter of the Bank 
of England, and the Regulation of the 
Currency, with a Refutation of the Fal- 
lacies advanced by Mr. Tooke.” (Lon- 
don, 8vo., 1844.) 

“Reply to the Objections of the 
‘Westminster Review’ to the Govern- 
ment Plan for the Regulation of the 
Currency.” (London, 8vo., 1844.) 

“The Budget; or, Commercial and 
Colonial Policy, with an Introduction in 
which the Deductive Method as Pre- 
sented in Mr. Mill’s System of Logic is 
applied to the Solution of some Contro- 
verted Questions in Political Economy.” 
(London, 8vo., 1844.) 

“On the Operation of the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844 as it affects Com- 
mercial Credit.” (2nd edit., London, 
8vo., 1847.) 

“The Principles and Practical Opera- 
tion of Sir Robert Peel’s Act of 1844 
Explained and Defended.” (2nd edit., 
London, 8vo., 1857; 3rd edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, London, 8vo., 1858.) 

In the latter part of the year 1840 
a rumour of Col. Torrens’ death pre- 
vailed, which led to a brief obituary 
notice being inserted in our pages (Nov. 
1840, p. 541), and it is remarkable that 
this report never received any contra- 
diction. 


MARTIN THACKERAY, Esq. 
June 13. At his residence, Gloucester- 
place, Portman-square, aged 81, Martin 
Thackeray, Esq. 
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1864.] MM. Thackeray, Esq.—Rev. Francis Merewether. 


The deceased was born at Cambridge 
in 1783, being the son of Thos. Thack- 
eray, Esq., an eminent surgeon of that 
town, and grandson of the Rev. Dr. 
Thackeray, who, as Head Master of 
Harrow School, raised it to that emi- 
nence which it has ever since main- 
tained. He received his education at 
Eton College, and was early elected on 
the foundation, from which he pro- 
ceeded in due course to King’s College, 
Cambridge. He was elected a Fellow 
in 1804, graduating the same year as 
his friend the Lord Chief Baron, who 
was the Senior Wrangler on that occa- 
sion. He filled for many years the office 
of Vice-Provost of his college, which he 
held until he vacated his Fellowship in 
1834, on his marriage with Augusta, 
youngest daughter of the late John 
Yenn, Esq., of 39, Glocester-place, Port- 
man-square. On his return from the 
continent he settled in London, and 
took a very active part in various use- 
ful institutions. He was in politics 
what is now considered an Advanced 
Whig, and was, in conjunction with his 
brother-in-law Professor Pryme, M.P., 
one of the earliest members of the Re- 
form Club. He was, with Lord Marcus 
Hill and the Right Hon. Edward Ellice, 
one of the three members of Committee 
who gave their personal guarantee to 
the building fund of the Club, which 
eventually amounted to above £80,000. 
He continued for many years an active 
member of the committee, which brought 
him into connection with many distin- 
guished characters of the day, by whom 
he was much esteemed. He had a clear, 
strong, intelligent mind, with a re- 
markably retentive memory, and a great 
capacity for statistics, which he was 
continually improving, even to the last 
day of his life. He was also remark- 
able for an earnest simplicity of manner 
and genial frankness, which endeared 
him to a very large circle of friends 
both in political and social life. He 
died rather suddenly, in the full posses- 
sion of all his faculties, at what used to 
be considered the advanced age of 81, 
surviving his distinguished relative, 
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William Makepeace Thackeray, by less 
than six months, and near whose re- 
mains he lies buried in Kensal Green. 
He leaves behind him few who will be 
so often remembered by a large circle of 
relatives and friends as one of the best 
specimens of a good Christian and a 
thorough English gentleman. 


Tue Rev. Francis MEREWETHER. 

July 21. At Cole Orton Rectory, after 
three days’ illness, aged 80, the Rev. 
Francis Merewether, Rector of Cole 
Orton, and Vicar of Whitwick, Leices- 
tershire. 

The deceased, who was educated first 
under Dr. Valpy, at Reading, and then 
at Eton, graduated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, but, residing near Cambridge, 
he became an M.A. of St. John’s College 
in that University. He enjoyed the in- 
timacy of many celebrated men, among 
whom was William Wordsworth, and the 
poet’s distinguished friend, the late Sir 
George Beaumont, of Cole Orton Hall, 
by whom he was presented to the rec- 
tory of that parish in the year 1816. 
In 1818 the Crown appointed him to 
the adjoining parish of Whitwick. He 
held his preferments for nearly fifty 
years. 

The period at which Mr. Merewether 
entered upon his incumbencies was fol- 
lowed by a revival of interest in all that 
concerned the Church of England. The 
building of churches, the foundation of 
schools for the poor, and the erection of 
parsonages were beginning to be taken 
in hand. The parish of Whitwick, too, 
was one to which the discovery and 
working of coal mines began about this 
time to bring a large increase of popu- 
lation. It was fortunate that at such 
a time, and in such a neighbourhood, 
a person like Mr. Merewether should 
have been called upon to minister. He 
had only a few years before established 
the first National School in Suffolk, in 
a parish of which he was the vicar; and 
it was not long before l.e set himself 
vigorously to similar works in his new 
sphere of labour. With the assistance 
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of the then Sir George and Lady Beau- 
mont, always his kind friends and hearty 
supporters, he first provided schools and 
then a church and parsonage at St. 
George’s, Thringstone, separated as a 
district from Whitwick; and subse- 
quently, in another district of the same 
parish, Coalville, he in like manner 
erected school, church, and parsonage. 
At Whitwick itself, National and infant 
schools were established ; and of late, 
these having been found inadequate to 
the wants of the parish, new schools have 
been built a second time,—this second 
building having been in great measure 
due to the zealous exertions of the Rev. 
H. Wood, Mr. Merewether’s curate. 

The parish church of Whitwick, which, 
when Mr. Merewether first became in- 
cumbent, was in a state too common 
then throughout our land, has been in 
the course of his time completely re- 
stored, and the enlargement of the 
churchyard has contributed to render 
the old parish church worthy of its 
beautiful site. St. Andrew’s Day, 1862, 
witnessed the completion of another 
work under the auspices of the aged 
Vicar. The simple but truly ecclesias- 
tical building known as St. Andrew’s 
Church, Thringstone, in an outlying 
part of Whitwick parish, remains as 
a fitting memorial of his incumbency ; 
and he was, to the last, engaged in put- 
ting a finishing stroke to his work there 
by raising a fund for a parsonage to be 
erected upon a most beautiful site, al- 
ready secured for that purpose. The 
present arrangement of the interior of 
Cole Orton Church is another good 
work in which he zealously co-operated 
with his valued and attached friend the 
present Sir George Beaumont, and they 
who have attended any of the interest- 
ing Church meetings held in that church 
are sensible how well our Church ritual 
is there represented in its genuine beauty 
and simplicity. These works more espe- 
cially concerned his own parish, where 
he faithfully and zealously discharged 
the sacred duties of a clergyman in a 
manner appreciated by all among whom 
he ministered. 
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During the whole period of his in- 
cumbency there has been no interrup- 
tion to his labours, and on the Sunday 
before his death, July 17th, he preached 
a sermon in aid of the Leicester In- 
firmary, with his usual vigorous warmth 
and affectionate earnestness, on the text 
“Heal the sick,”—a sermon which will 
long remain in the memory of all who 
heard it. In the diocese and neighbour- 
hood his activity in all that concerned 
religion was conspicuous. Our Church 
societies ever found in him a hearty and 
effective supporter. The Leicester anni- 
versary meeting of the Christian Know- 
ledge and the Gospel Propagation So- 
cieties was originated by him. If a dis- 
trict committee was to be established or 
maintained, he was ever foremost to lend 
his aid. It may here be mentioned in 
proof of his active interest in the wel- 
fare of the country, and of the readiness 
with which he threw himself into any 
measure for its good, that he was one of 
the founders of the first Leicestershire 
Agricultural Society, which was followed 
by a series of similar institutions through- 
out the land; and he. was especially 
earnest in furthering that intercourse 
among Churchmen, lay and clerical, 
which tends so much to strengthen our 
Church by promoting good-will and good 
understanding among its members. For 
such a task he was, indeed, eminently 
fitted. Firm in purpose, decided in 
opinion, resolute in acting up to his 
view of duty, he was of so genial and 
kindly a disposition that to know him 
was to love and revere him, His genuine 
simplicity, hischeerful piety, histhorough 
unselfishness, and his unaffected humility, 
exhibited the Christian character in its 
most beautiful aspect; and he retained 
to the very last a freshness of thought 
and buoyancy of spirit seldom seen in 
persons of his advanced age. His illness 
was but for a few days, On Sunday he 
went through his ordinary duty,—on 
Monday he was somewhat unwell,—on 
Wednesday he -died, retaining perfect 
consciousness to the last, closing without 
pain a life of uninterrupted usefulness, 
and leaving to his relatives and friends 
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no cause of regret except that of separa- 
tion from one so loved and revered, and 
the less of those services which, by God’s 
grace, he so faithfully rendered to his 
Church and to his country. 

His funeral took place at Cole Orton 
on the 26th of July. He had identified 
himself so especially with the clergy of 
his neighbourhood, that it was only fit- 
ting that they should gather round his 
bier; and ten of his more intimate 
friends belonging to that ministry which 
he had himself adorned bore his pall. 
No man, perhaps, more than Mr. Mere- 
wether valued the co-operation of clergy 
and laity, or more highly honoured the 
office of churchwarden, and he was sin- 
gularly fortunate in having a most ef- 
ficient cburchwarden and lay consultee 
in Sir George Beaumont, who, with his 
brother churchwarden, followed the sur- 
pliced choir. His sons (one of them, the 
Chancellor of the University of Sydney, 
had returned home only a few months 
ago, after an absence of twenty years) 
and many other near relatives and 
friends, together with a group of at- 
tached servants, closed the procession, 
which was joined at the church gates by 
the ladies of his family ; and the church 
was crowded by persons wishing to pay 
a tribute of respect to one so deservedly 
dear to them. The last rites of the 
Church were performed by Mr. Wad- 
dilow and Mr. Harwood, a present and 
a former curate.— Abridged from the 
Guardian. 


Tue Rev. Josrpa Romruty, M.A. 

Aug.7. Very suddenly, of disease of 
the heart, at Great Yarmouth, aged 73, 
the Rev. Joseph Romilly, M.A., one of 
the Senior Fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, chaplain to Dr. Musgrave, 
late Archbishop of York, and for many 
years the able and highly respected Re- 
gistrary of that University. 

Mr. Romilly, who was the son of 
Thomas Peter Romilly, Esq., of London, 
and Jane Annie his wife, nephew to the 
famous Sir Samuel Romilly, and cousin 
to the present Master of the Rolls, be- 
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came a member of Trinity College in 
1809, and obtained a Scholarship. In 
1813 he took the degree of B.A., attain- 
ing the high position of fourth Wrangler. 
The Mathematical Tripos was headed 
on that occasion by Sir John Herschel, 
the distinguished astronomer, who was 
followed by Dr. Peacock, Jate Dean of 
Ely, and Fearon Fallows, late Astro- 
nomer Royal at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Immediately after the lamented subject 
of this notice followed Mr. Amos, late 
Downing Professor of Law, and Dr. 
Mill, late Regius Professor of Hebrew. 
Mr. Romilly was elected to a Fellow- 
ship in 1815, proceeded M.A. in the fol- 
lowing year, and in due course entered 
into Holy Orders. 

He was elected Registrary of the 
University on March 23, 1832, after a 
contest, when 233 votes were recorded 
in his favour, and 193 for the Rev. 
Temple Chevallier, B.D., late Fellow of 
Catharine College, and now Professor 
of Mathematics and Astronomy in the 
University of Durham. It is not im- 
probable that he owed his success rather 
to the general estimation in which he 
was held, than to any opinion of his 
special fitness for the office; however 
that may be, he soon justified the choice 
of the Senate. He laboured very as- 
siduously in the duties of his office, put- 
ting the numerous and important records 
committed to his care into most ad- 
mirable order, and compiling useful in- 
dexes to facilitate reference, to the last- 
ing benefit of the University, by reason 
of his indefatigable application and ex- 
actitude. His readiness to oblige has 
been gratefully and publicly acknow- 
ledged in many instances. Messrs. 
Cooper, in the preface to the first volume 
of Athena Cantabrigienses, say: “ From 
the Rev. Joseph Romilly, M.A., Regis- 
trary of the University, we have re- 
ceived much valuable information, com- 
municated with such alacrity and ur- 
banity as greatly to enhance our obliga- 
tions.” The second volume of that 
work is dedicated to Mr. Romilly. A 
consciousness of failing health induced 
him to resign his office at the close of 
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1861, and the members of the Senate 
and numerous other friends evinced 
their sense of his long and valuable ser- 
vices by presenting him with a handsome 
testimonial. Mr. Romilly compiled, with 
great care and remarkable accuracy, two 
editions of Graduati Cantabrigienses, 
the last of which appeared in 1856. 

Throughout his long life he was a 
firm and consistent supporter of Liberal 
political opinions. He, however, en- 
joyed the respect and esteem of men of 
all parties. We think we may safely 
say he never made an enemy. 

Unmarried and possessed of an ample 
income, with hearts to direct its em- 
ployment aright, the charity and bene- 
volence of Mr. Romilly and his lamented 
sisters (who died before him) were only 
bounded by their means of doing good, 
and their names will be “household 
words” both in the University and town 
of Cambridge so long as these virtues 
are held in repute or gratitude can 
actuate the objects of their care. It 
was to the young more particularly that 
their fostering solicitude was directed, 
and many there are who owe to it not 
only their rescue from sin and degrada- 
tion, but education, and such aid as has 
secured them respectable stations in life. 
But this was not all: none in distress, 
whatever their class or circumstances, 
ever retired unaided from Mr. Romilly’s 
door. Among his social equals none 
was more noted for uniform urbanity 
and good-nature, while his courtesy in 
the discharge of the duties of his office 
endeared him to all who came in com- 
munication with him. During Mr. 
Romilly’s long residence in the Univer- 
sity he took an aetive part in the man- 
agement of academical affairs, and no 
opinion was more highly esteemed and 
respected, or earried greater weight, 
than his. 

His remains were interred in the 
family vault at Christ Church, St. An- 
drew-the-Less, Cambridge, on the 11th, 
The chief mourners were the Right Hon. 
Sir John Romilly (Master of the Rolls), 
and Charles Romilly, Esq.; there were 
also present, the Very Rev. the Dean of 
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Ely, the Rev. the Master of Christ’s 
College, Professor Sedgwick, Professor 
Selwyn, Professor Grote, Professor 
Challis, the Rev. W. G. Clark, Public 
Orator, the Rev. F. Martin, the Rev. 
W. J. Beamont, and the Rev. C. W. 


King. 


Tue Rev. E. R. WiLLiaMson. 

Aug.7. At Campton Rectory, Bed- 
fordshire, the Rev. Edmond Riland Wil- 
liamson, M.A., for twenty-five years 
Rector of Campton-cum-Shefford. 

The deeeased was the son of a clergy- 
man who held the same charge for the 
long period of forty-eight years, and his 
grandfather was rector of Millbrook in 
the same county. Mr. Williamson was 
well known in his early days as a warm 
supporter of the Conservative cause, and 
remained firm in his attachment to it 
throughout life. But his exertions and 
good offices were far from being confined 
to his own party, or to the maintenance 
of political principles. Upon the in- 
habitants of Bedford and its neighbour- 
hood he conferred a great and lasting 
benefit by setting on foot the Bedford 
and Bedfordshire Library, of which he 
may justly be regarded as the founder. 
To the management of this Institution 
Mr. Williamson for many years devoted 
much attention; and the success which 
it enjoyed was mainly due to his untiring 
energy. He continued in office as one 
of the Honorary Secretaries until its 
recent amalgamation with the Literary 
and Scientific Institute (at which time 
it consisted of at least 6,000 volumes), 
when he was elected-a Vice-President of 
the united Society. While his efforts 
were thus bestowed in behalf of the 
upper classes, he was ever ready to lend 
a helping hand to those institutions 
which have for their object the comfort 
and welfare of the working-man. He 
took an active part in the business of 
the Bedford Savings Bank, and the 
maintenance and improvement of the 
Benefit Clubs of his own parish and dis- 
trict engaged much of his time and 
thoughts, while the local charities found 
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in him a liberal benefactor. Mr. Wil- 
liamson was also addicted to Archeo- 
logical pursuits: he considerably in- 
creased a collection of English gold coins 
commenced by his father, and entered 
upon another of the silver coinage. He 
felt great interest in the frequent dis- 
coveries of Anglo-Saxon remains on his 
own property at Kempston, which have 
lately formed the subject of a paper 
read at the annual meeting of the Bed- 
fordshire Archeological Society by the 
Rev. 8. E. Fitch; while sundry Roman 
articles, yielded by his neighbourhood 


from time to time, served to enlarge his 


museum, which comprises many objects 
of antiquarian interest. For upwards of 
thirty years Mr. Williamson had been 
engaged in acquiring and arranging 
letter-franks; and his collection, ar- 
ranged in the several Parliaments to 
which the members belonged, is be- 
lieved to be one of the most complete 
hitherto formed. 

Mr. Williamson was held in much 
esteem and respect among his parish- 
ioners; and the sterling qualities of his 
character had won him the regard of a 
large circle of friends by whom his loss 
is greatly regretted. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


July 14. At Long Critchell, Dorset, after 
a few days’ illness, aged 68, the Rev. Moss 
King, of Trinity College, Oxford, B.A. 1815, 
M.A. 1817, second son of John King, esq., 
of Grosvenor-pl., Under-Secretary of State in 
the reign of George III., and who married 
a dau. of the Right Rev. Charles Mass, D.D., 
Bishop of Bath and Wells 1774—1802. The 
Rev. Moss King, the Bishop’s grandson, was 
presented to the consolidated rectories of Long 
and Moor Critchell in 1822, by H. C. Sturt, 
esq., and in 1825 married Elizabeth Margaret, 
dau. of the Rey, Latham Coddington, of Ti- 
molin, co. Kildare, by whom he leaves a fa- 
mily. 

July 19. At the Vicarage, Merrington, aged 
80, the Rev. John Tyson, Vicar of Merring- 
ton. 

July 21. At Cole Orton Rectory, after three 
days’ illness, aged 80, the Rev. Francis Mere- 
wether, Rector of Cole Orton, and Vicar of 
Whitwick, Leicestershire. See OsrTUARY. 

July 27, At his Parsonage, aged 47, the Rev. 
Alfred Bligh Hill, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
Paul’s, Tiverton. 

July 31. At Blackheath, aged 36, the Rev. 
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Samuel Meyrick Higgins, Rector of Iecomb, 
Gloucestershire. , 

Aug. 2. At Abbots Ann, Andover, aged 83, 
the Rev. F. H. White, formerly Vicar of 
Blakesley, youngest and last surviving nephew 
of Gilbert White, of Selborne. 

Aug. 6. At his residence, Godo!phin-road, 
Shepherd’s-bush, aged 49, the Rev. Thomas 
Beames, M.A., of Bashley-lodge, Hants., and 
for seventeen years Preacher and Assistant at 
St. James’s, Piccadilly. 

Aged 55, the Rev. Edw. Robert Lascelles, 
Vicar of Little Ouseburn, near York. 

Aung.7. At Campton Rectory, aged 68, the 
Rev. E. R. Williamson, M.A. See Osrrvary. 

At Sittingbourne, Kent, aged 66, the Rev. 
Henry John Lodington. 

At Datchworth, Hertfordshire, aged 57, the 
Rev. Frederick Toller, late Curate of Hanley, 
Staffordshire. 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 73, the Rev. Jos. 
Romilly, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
See Oprruary. 

Aug. 8. At Hill-house, Southwell, Notts., 
aged 58, the Rev. John Drake Becher, M.A., 
for twenty-nine years Vicar of South Muskham, 
in the same county. 

Aug.9. At the Grange, Newton Purcell, 
aged 66, the Rev. William D. Ryland, 
twenty-seven years Rector of Hinton-in-the 
Hedges. 

Aug.11. Atthe Vicarage, Whissendine, Rut- 
land, aged 71, the Rev. Henry Applebee, M.A. 

At his residence, Bradfield-hall, near Read- 
ing, after a long illness, aged 79, the Rev. 
John Connop. 

At the Vicarage, St. Michael’s, Southampton, 
the Rev. Edward Edmunds, M.A., Surrogate, 
Vicar of St. Michael’s. He had been in in- 
different health for some days, when on the 
evening of the 11th, while conversing with 
his family, he staggered and fell, and on his 
being lifted up it was found that life was 
extinct. 

Aug.13. At his residence, Church-terrace, 
Lee, Kent, aged 70, the Rev. George Spence, 
of Jesus College, Cambridge. 

At Willey Rectory, Shropshire, aged 31, the 
Rev. Richard Rowley, late Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and Incumbent of Maiden 
Bradley, Wilts. 

Aug. 15. At Jacobstow, Cornwall, aged 66, 
the Rev. John Glanville, Rector of that parish. 

Aug. 16. At Yatton, aged 72, the Rev. 
Stephen B. Dowell, Fellow of Peterhouse 
College, Cambridge. 

Aug. 19. At his residence, Coynant-house, 
Mile-end, aged 79, the Rev. Thomas Jones, 
B.D., Rector of Allhallows, Lombard-street. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


April 29. At the Gate Pah, Tauranga, New 
Zealand, Capt. Robert Thomas Francis Hamil- 
ton, 43rd Light Infantry. He was killed while 
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leading his Company into the Maori entrench- 
ments. 

May 16. At H.B.M.’s Embassy, Peking, 
aged 26, George Compigne Parker, only son of 
the Rev. George Martin Braune, Vicar of 
Wistow, and of Upper Hamilton-terrace, St. 
John’s-wood. 

May 17. At sea, on his way from Shanghai 
to Yokohama, aged 39, Henry, only son of the 
Rev. Henry Hubbard, Rector of Cheriton, 
Hants. 

May 27. Near Solothurn, aged 66, Charles 
Sealsfeald, a writer whose works have exer- 
cisel no trifling influence on the modern 
school of German novelists. Sealsfeald’s na- 
tionality has often been disputed; it has been 
said that he was an American, a German, and 
also that he was born in Liverpool, and had 
been taken abroad asa child. What is certain 
is, that America was his adopted country. He 
was a citizen of the United States, and perhaps 
he feit himself most comfortable in a republican 
climate, for, since he left America, he seems 
to have lived almost constantly in Switzerland. 
A writer in the “ Solothurn Journal,” noticing 
his death, says that his origin, his youth, 
and many of the circumstances of his life are- 
shrouded in mysterious obscurity, but that it 
nevertheless seems pretty certain that he was 
an Austrian by birth, and that his real name 
was Sevfeld. When the census was taken in 
Switzerland in 1860, he wrote himself down 
“Charles Sealsfeald, born 1797, citizen of the 
United States of North America, belonging to 
another religion,’’—other than the Catholic or 
Protestant. His vigorous, graphic, and highly 
characteristic novels, tales, and travelling 
sketches, the scene of all of which is chiefly 
in North or South America, have found trans- 
lations both in England and in the United 
States, and have been made the subject of 
numerous articles in magazines and reviews. 
There seems no doubt that his first literary 
attempts were made in the English language, 
but, oddly enough, some of the sketches thus 
written were laid aside, and rewritten by him- 
self in German before they were published. 
One of the longest and most important of his 
romances, however, seems to have appeared 
first in English, at Philadelphia, in 1828, under 
the title of “Tokeah; or, The White Rose.” 
This he afterwards did into German, and pub- 
lished it four years later at Ziirich as “‘The 
Legitimates and the Republicans.” His 
“Transatlantic Travelling Sketches,” ‘ Pic- 
tures of Life in both Hemispheres,” and 
‘South and North,” abound in striking and 
vivid delineations of life and character, and 
have been surpassed by no English or Ame- 
rican writer on the like topics, while his great 
Mexican novel, ‘‘The Viceroy and the Aris- 
tocracy,” is, perhaps, the most powerful and 
original of all his works. Towards 1830 he 
was for a short time in Paris and London, 
occupied with journalism. His last work ap- 
peared in 1842. 

June 2. At Silkote, near Almorah, in the 
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Himalayas, aged 35, Capt. Launcelot Machell, 
Bengal Horse Artillery, Commissary of Ord- 
nance at Allahabad, second surviving son of 
the late Rev. Robert Machell. 

June 10. At Caleutta, of cholera, Louisa, 
wife of Lieut. Frank Henry Goold, H.M.’s 
7th Regt. N.I. 

June 14. At Ootacamund, aged 25, Agnes 
Paterson, wife of F. T. Pollok, Capt. Madras 
Staff Corps, and fifth dau. of Robert Campbell, 
esq., late of Calcutta. 

June 20. Accidentally drowned, in the 
Madras Roads, by falling out of a porthole, 
aged 31, George A. Tyrwhitt Drake, First 
Lieut. of H.M.S. ‘*Severn,” third son of the 
late Rev. George Tyrwhitt Drake, Rector of 
Malpas, Upper Mediety, Cheshire. 

June 24. At Glen Moidart, Inverness-shire, 
Lt.-Gen. Hugh Ross, of the Madras Army. The 
deceased was the son of the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Ross, of Kilmonivaig, who came of the ancient 
family of the Earls of Ross, and was married to 
a sister of Sir Ewen Cameron, of Fassifern. 
The predilections of the sons, and the influen- 
tial connections of the father, led to no fewer 
than four of them being officers so soon as their 
ages admitted of their obtaining commissions. 
Three of the number, David, John, and Hugh, 
selected the East India Company's Service, 
but Ewen chose the Royal Service in the ranks 
of the Gordon Highlanders (92nd Regt.) Gene- 
ral Ross served for thirty-four years in India, 
where he suffered much, and was compelled to 
come twice home on leave of absence from ill 
health. On one of these occasions he was 
labouring under a jungle fever, from which he 
never wholly recovered ; but he preserved his 
national feelings in all their freshness and 
vigour, as his devotion to the old customs of 
his country and his many donations, unosten- 
tatious as they were substantial, well testified. 
That these were not unmarked by his country- 
men was shewn by the almost unprecedented 
attendance at his funeral, which was carried 
out in a style worthy of an old Highland chief. 
The pr i pr ded from his house of 
Glenmoidart, by Lochshiel, in a stormy wet 
day, to the head of the loch, where a hearse 
was waiting for it near the monument erected 
by the late Glenaladale to Prince Charles and, 
his clans. It was attended by all the pro- 
prietors, and almost all the gentlemen of 
Arisaig and Ardnamurchan. The party dined 
and passed the night in the Banavie Hotel, and 
proceeded with no small accession of numbers, 
next day, at eleven o’clock, by Glenlochy, to 
the family burial-ground in the churchyard of 
Kilmonivaig. Up to Gairlochy the procession 
consisted chiefly of the hearse, a few mourning 
couches, and a long train of the carriages of 
the General’s friends; but they were met at 
Gairlochy by the men of Lochiel, Dochinasie, 
and Brae-Lochaber, and the body was taken 
out of the hearse and carried shoulder-high. 
At the top of the ridge at Torness they were 
met by a firing party of volunteers, under the 
command of Lieut. Fraser and Ensign Mac- 
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gregor, who preceded them with reversed 
arms to the churchyard, where after a brief 
extempore prayer, the remains of the deceased 
were deposited in his father’s grave, his bro- 
ther, @pt. Ewen Ross (a Peninsular veteran), 
being chief mourner. 

July 5. At Leonard-place, Kensington, aged 
82, John Taylor, esq., author of “ Junius 
Identified,”’ and other works. See Osrruanry. 

July7. At Delhi, aged 34, Elizabeth, wife 
of Major James Twibill, Paymaster 38th Regt. 

July 8. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, Harriet 
Johnston, wife of John G. Wood, esq., M.D., 
Staff Surgeon Major. 

July 12, At the house of her daughter, in 
Dublin, aged 89, Anne, relict of John Ken- 
worthey, esq., Madras Civil Service, and eldest 
dau. of the late Maj.-Gen. Sir Eccles Nixon, 
H.E.1.C.8. 

July 17. Aged 89, John Dysart, esq., J.P., 
Mall-wall, Londonderry. 

July 18. At Woodcot-park, near Dalkeith, 
aged 75, A. Wood, esq., of Woodcot, formerly 
one of the Judges of the Supreme Courts of 
Scotland, and bearing the courtesy title of Lord 
Wood. His Lordship, who was born Nov. 12, 
1788, was the son of Dr. George Wood, of Edin- 
burgh; his mother was a daughter of Mr. 
Campbell, of Glensaddle and Newfield. He 
was married in 1815 to Jane, daughter of the 
late Mr. John Anderson, of Inchyra, in Perth- 
shire. He was called to the bar in 1811, was 
appointed Crown Counsel in 1825, and Steward 
of Kirkcudbright in 1830. In 1841 he received 
the appointment of Dean of the Faculty of 
Advocates, and was raised to the bench about 
a year after. In 1843 he was appointed one of 
the Lords of Justiciary, and his Lordship re- 
mained on the bench till 1862, when his ad- 
vancing years caused him to retire from active 
life. Woodcot Park, about ten miles to the 
south of Dalkeith, on the Hawick road, was 
Lord Wood’s summer residence, and thither 
he went in May last, as was his custom; at 
that time he was enjoying tolerably good 
health, and it was not until ten or twelve days 
before his death that any danger was appre- 
hended. His Lordship leaves two sons and 
one daughter. He had also another daughter, 
who was married to the present Lord Justice 
Clerk, but this lady died some years ago. 

At Ramsgate, Rebecca, wife of Capt. Wm. 
Hutchinson, 

July 20. At Dublin, at a very advanced 
age, William Kemmis, esq. For half a century 
his name was familiar to the Irish public as 
Solicitor for the Crown, He conducted the 
State prosecutions from 1798 to 1848, having 
been actually present and assisting at all the 
great State trials of his time. He was at the 
trials of the Sheareses and others in 1798, of 
Robert Emmett in 1803, and many others 
which took place under the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s Administration, and were directed by 
the Attorney-General Suurin. When the 
Attorney-General Plunkett prosecuted the 
Orange rioters who flung a bottle at the Mar- 
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quis Wellesley in the Theatre Royal, the case 
was prepared by Mr. Kemmis. He performed 
the same duty at the prosecution of Daniel 
O’Connell and others in 1844, and of John 
Mitchel and Smith O’Brien in 1848. He was 
appointed Crown Solicitor for Dublin, for the 
Leinster Circuit, and for the Treasury in 1801. 
He resigned the former office in 1852 and the 
latter in 1859, since which time he has been in 
retirement. During all those troub!ed times 
Mr. Kemmis discharged his difficult and deli- 
cate duties without giving umbrage to any 
party, while from every Administration during 
the half-century he received in private the 
strongest testimonials as to the skill, discre- 
tion, and integrity with which his important 
services were performed. 

At Charlton Kinvs, Cheltenham, aged 75, 
James Yeames, esq., late H.B.M.’s Consul-Gen. 
for the Ports on the Biack Sea. 

At Woodside, Plymouth, Caroline, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late Rev. John Darke, 
formerly Rector of Kelly, Devon. 

July 22. At his residence, Castlefield, Wilts., 
aged 84, Mr. Serjeant Merewether. He was 
called to the bar on the 5th of May, 1809, and 
was for many years previous to his death a 
serjeant-at-law, with a patent of precedence. 
He was also Attorney-General to the late 
Queen Dowager, a Doctor of Civil Law, Re- 
corder of Reading, and went the Westefn 
Circuit. He was elected to the office of town- 
clerk of London on the 23rd of June, 1842, on 
the death of Mr. Henry Woodthorpe, the father 
of the present town-cl rk, who had held it for 
seventeen years, On that occasion he stood 
a contest with Mr. William Pritchard, the then 
High Bailiff of Southwark, and was returned 
by the Common Council. The silary was 
£2,000 a-year, with an official residence, and 
many incidental emoluments besides. At the 
age of sixty-two he entered on the duties of the 
otfice, relinquishing with that view the whole 
of his professional practice, which had become 
very lucrative frum the extent to which he 
was retained as counsel before Parliamentary 
committees. He was, in conjunction with Mr. 
A. J. Stephens, the author of a ‘History of 
Boroughs,” in which a Conservative view is 
taken of those institutions, and it is said that 
he owed his appointment as town-clerk to an 
able pamphlet which he wrote in defence of 
the right of the corporation of London to the 
foreshore of the Thames, then a subject of 
litigation with the Crown; his last appearance 
as an advocate was in the Court of Chancery, 
where he spoke for a whole day with his ac- 
customed ability on the side of the corporation. 
He was afterwards examined as a witness be- 
fore the Royal Commission, of which Lord 
Taunton (then Mr. Labouchere) was chairm«n, 
and threw much light on the constitution, 
customs, and affairs of the corporation. On 
the 10th of February, 1859, when verging on 
eighty years of age, Mr. Merewether resigned 
the office of town-clerk on a pension of £1,000 
a-year. He was a maz of fine presence, with 
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much suavity of manner and a dignified bear- 
ing, and it was generally acknowledged that 
the othce was never within living memory more 
worthily sustuined than by him. Mr. Mere- 
wether had a large family, five of whom sur- 
vive, his eldest son being Mr. Henry Alworth 
Merewether, Q.C., and Recorder of Devizes. 

At Sandywell-park, aged 55, Christopher 
Wilmot, second son of the late Rt. Hon. Sir 
R. Wilmot Horton, and late Capt. Coldstream 
Guards. 

Col. Fielding Browne, C.B. (p. 262), formerly 
of the 66th Foot, an old Peninsular and Water- 
loo officer, was for some years barrack-master 
of the Regent’s Park Barracks. He accom- 
panied the 40th Regiment to the Peninsula in 
July, 1808, and was present at the battles of 
Roleia, Vimiera, Talavera, and Busaco, on the 
retreat and at the occupation of the lines of 
Torres Vedras, at the siege of Badajoz in May, 
1811, and the repulse of the sortie from Fort 
San Christoval, actions of El Bodon and Aldea 
de Ponte, siege and storming of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
siege and storming of Badajoz, action at Car- 
ruzal, battle of Salamanca, the capture of 
Madrid and subsequent retreat therefrom. He 
served in the expedition against New Orleans, 
and also took part in the campaign of 1815, 
where he commanded bis regiment at Waterloo. 
He was made a Companion of the Order of the 
Bath in 1815, beside receiving the gold medal 
for Badajoz, and the silver war medal with 
seven clasps for the other battles and siege. 
He retired from the Service in 1837. 

At Seend Manor-house, Melksham, Isabella 
Elizabeth, wife of Adm. J. W. Montagu. 

July 23. In London, aged 76, Adm. Bertie 
Cator. He was one of those officers who were 
actively engaged during the great struggle 
which terminated in 1815, and consequently 
saw much service. He was born at Becken- 
ham, Kent, in 1787, and was fourth son of the 
late Joseph Cator, esq., a merchant of high 
standing. He entered the Navy in April, 1800, 
on board the “‘ Windsor Castle,” 98, commanded 
by his uncle, Capt. Albemarle Bertie, on the 
home station, and after next joining in succes- 
sion the “Glory,’’ 98, *‘ Malta,” 80, and ‘‘Carys- 
fort” and “ Hydra” frigates,—in the latter of 
which he assisted while on the Mediterranean 
station at the capture of several heavy priva- 
teers and other armed vessels, beside partici- 
pating in much boat service,—he was promoted 
to an acting lieutenancy in the “ Delight” brig, 
off Cadiz, employed in conveying despatclies 
to the Archipelago and Egypt, and also to 
England, and on one occasion, during a tre- 
mendous hurricane, was the main instrument 
of saving the vessel from destruction. He was 
confirmed a lieut. March 3, 1807, and as such 
served off Brest, off Lisbon, and at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and while in command, at the 
commencement of 1810, of the “‘ Otter,” sloop, 
assisted in blockading the Isles of France and 
Bourbon, and particularly distinguished him- 
self at the capture of St. Rose. He assumed 
command of the Hon, East India Company’s 
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ship ‘‘ Bombay Anna” in the summer of 1810, 
and assisted at the capture of the Isle of France, 
and was then sent home with the duplicates of 
the despatches as acting commander of the 
* Acton,” 16, and was in conseque con- 
firmed to that rank Feb. 13, 1811. Continuing 
in command of the *‘ Actwon,’’ he carried de- 
spatches to Calcutta and back, and escorted 
the Russian fleet from the Baltic to Gotten- 
burg, and landed with a party of marines on 
Lynn Haven Bay, on the coast of America, in 
1813, and destroyed the enemy’s barrack, with 
all its stores, after a short action, in which 
nine of the enemy were taken and several 
killed or wounded, with a loss to the British 
of only one marine badly wounded. He com- 
manded all the watering parties during the 
blockade of the “‘ Chesapeake” in the winter 
of 1813, and afterwards cruised off the coast 
of Norway. He obtained post rank June 7, 
1814; accepted the retirement October 1, 1846 ; 
became rear-admiral November 5, 1849; vice- 
admiral November 12, 1856; and admiral April 
12, 1862, 

At Brixton, Capt. R. H. Ker, unattached, of 
H.M.’s 37th Regt., and last surviving son of 
the late Hugh Ker, esq., J.P. 

In Grosvenor-ter., Warwick-sq., aged 28, 
George William Steward, M.B. and M.A., of 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, second son of 
the Rev. G. W. Steward, Incumbent of Caister, 
near Yarmouth. 

July 24. At Southsea, aged 12, the Hon. 
James Neil, third son of Lord and Lady Talbot 
de Malahide. 

At Balcombe Rectory, Janet, wife of the 
Rev. H. R. Sarel, Rector of Balcombe, Sussex. 

July 25. At the Crescent, Ripon, Capt. 
Robinson, R.N. 

Aged 63, Julia Rebecca, wife of Lieut.-Col. 
C. R. Newman, R.F.P. 14th Regt. 

In Dorset-street, Gloucester-place, Portman- 
square, Cordelia Isabeila, third dau. of the late 
Col. Cox, of Sandford-park, Oxon. 

At his residence, at Eton, aged 65, F. W. H. 
Schonerstedt, esq., thirty-one years German 
and Hebrew Master at Eton College. 

At Hampton Wick, Mary, relict of the Rev. 
Charles Cotton, Vicar of Chertsey, Surrey. 

At her residence, College-green, Gloucester, 
aged 83, Hannah, relict of the Rev. Thomas 
Evans, Vicar of Chipping Norton, Oxon. 

Drowned, aged 17, Theresa Katherine, second 
dau. of Philip Elliott Farnall, esq., J.P., of 
Boldnor, near Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. 

July 26. At Braust, Isle of Man, aged 46, 
Capt. James Birley Leatham, formerly of the 
88th Regt., only son of the late Col Leatham. 

At Ashford-house, near Staines, Alexander 
Miller, esq., D.L. for Middlesex. 

At Belsize-park, aged 77, William Leach, 
esq., late of the India Board of Control. 

At Bournemouth, Clementina Barbara, 
youngest dau. of the late Col. Moody, R.E. 

July 27. In Connaught-place, Hyde-park, 
Lidy Harriet Barbara Ellerton, Her ladyship 
was the youngest dau, of the seventh Earl of 
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Scarborough, and was twice married, first to 
the Rev. Fred. Manners-Sutton, and secondly, 
in 1837, to Mr. J. L. Ellerton. 

In Dover-street, London, aged 34, Robert, 
youngest son of the late Sir N. Colthurst, bart. 

At Ystrad Mynach, aged 28, Eliza, dau. of 
the late Rev. George Thomas, of Ystrad My- 
nach, Glamorganshire. 

At Putney, Capt. James Bedford, formerly 
of the 2nd (Grenadier) Regt. of Bombay Native 
Infantry, E.1.C., third son of the Rev. J. G. 
Bedford, of Winchester. 

Aged 68, Robert Batt, esq., D.L. and J.P., of 
Purdysburn, co. Down. 

At Southampton, Lieut. Alexander Hender- 
son, R.N. 

Adeliza Clarissa, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
William Gower, of Little Hempstone, near 
Totnes, Devon. 

July 28. At Bradney, near Bridgnorth, aged 
80, Vice-Admiral Brasier. He entered the 
navy in December, 1799, and was midshipman 
of the “ Defence,” 74, at the battle of Copen- 
hagen, April 2, 1801; of the “ Pique,” 36, at 
the blockade of Capt. Francoise, and surrender 
of the French frigates ‘‘Clorinde,’’? &c., in 
1803; and at the attack on Curagoa in 1804, 
and in September, 1806, assisted in storming 
the fort of Batabano, Cuba. He became lieu- 
tenant June 10, 1807, commanded a gunboat 
at the siege of Flushing in 1809, served on 
shore at the reduction of Guadaloupe in 1810, 
and assisted at the destruction of two batteries 
and convoy at Morgion in 1813; he was also 
present at the reduction of Genoa in 1814. 
After further serving in the Mediterranean and 
on the Irish station he became commander 
Dec. 26, 1822, and as such served in the West 
Indies, and again in the Mediterranean. He 
obtained post rank Jan. 10, 1837, became rear- 
admiral on the reserved list May 14, 1857, and 
vice-admiral Nov. 14, 1863. 

At Ash-hill, near Newton Abbot, Col. John 
Heatly, Retired Full Pay, 69th Regt. 

Suddenly, aged 73, Mr. Charles Tett, well 
known in the musical world, and formerly 
Secretary of the Choral Fund. 

July 29. At Brunswick-house, Eastbourne, 
Vice-Admiral Morier. He entered the navy in 
November, 1803; and after serving at Wool- 
wich, on the Irish station, in the Mediter- 
ranean, and at Lisbon, including the defence 
of Cadiz, and assisting in setting fire to a 
prison-ship driven on shore by the French 
prisoners, he was made a lieutenant May 4, 
1810. He contributed to the reduction of Ponza 
in February, 1811; and among other boat 
affairs performed on the coast of Calabria, dis- 
played great zeal at the destruction, June 16 
following, of ten armed feluccas, on the beach, 
near Cetraro, in the Gulf of Policastro; and 
after further witnessing the bombardment of 
Stonington, in America, became commander 
June 13, 1815, and after three years’ service in 
the North Sea obtained post rank Jan. 18, 
1830; became retired rear-admiral July 9, 1855, 
and vice-admiral June 16, 1862. 
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At Brighton, Henrietta, youngest dau. of 
Mrs. Cureton, of Hampton Court Palace. 

At North Berwick, Robina, only surviving 
dau. of Comm. R. Fulton, R.N. 

July 30. At Mickleham, Surrey, aged 61, 
Lieut.-Col. James Grissell. 

July 31. At his residence, Congleton, aged 
85, William Lowndes Yates, esq., barrister-at- 
law, of the Middle Temple. 

At Woodridings, Pinner, aged 34, Jane Eliza- 
beth, wife of the Rev. Thomas D. Halsted. 

At Haven Cliff, Devon (the residence of her 
brother, J. H. Hallett, esq.), Sarah, relict of 
Dr. O’Connor, of Widcombe-crescent, Bath, 
and third dau. of the late Rev. R. H. Hallett, 
of Stedcombe, Devon. 

At Pimley-manor, Salop, Mary Emma, widow 
of A. W. Corbet, esq., of Sundorne Castle, 
Salop, and sister of the Viscount Hill. 

At Brigg, John Gilliatt. He served in the 
army between the years 1797 and 1814, and in 
1848 received the silver war medal for his ser- 
vice in Egypt. According to his order of dis- 
charge from the army and his own statements, 
he was 1034 years of age. 

Lately. At Bulcliffe-hall, Bretton West, near 
Wakefield, Mrs. Wood, formerly a dramatic 
celebrity. She had retired from public life for 
many years, and devoted her talents to the 
teaching of music at Leeds. It was at the 
national theatres, Drury-lane and Covent-gar- 
den, that Mrs. Wood, as Miss Paton, first won 
her great fame as a vocalist, and gained a hold 
upon the admiration of the public, which never 
ceased until her final retirement from the stage. 
Her répertoire, when her fame became esta- 
blished, extended through the whole range of 
English opera, in which there was scarcely 
a piece which she did not adorn by her attrac- 
tive vocalisation and dramatic talent. It was 
in the zenith of her reputation as a vocalist 
that she was married to Lord William Lennox. 
The union, however, did not prove a happy 
one, and no very long time elapsed before 
a separation, followed by a divorce, took place. 
She subsequently married Mr. Wood, himself 
a vocalist of considerable talent. As Mrs. Wood 
she continued to maintain the high position 
she had achieved as the first of English female 
vocalists, gradually contracting her public en- 
gagements, however, until she finally retired 
from the stage, and took up her residence at 
Wakefield, where she lived for several years. 
She afterwards removed to Leeds, where she 
occupied the position of a teacher of music. 

Aug. 1. At Wokingham, aged 42, Colonel 
Charles Thomas Trower, late of the 103rd 
Royal Bombay Fusiliers. 

In Upper Southwick-st., Hyde-pk., aged 54, 
Mary, widow of Lieut. Benjamin Worthington, 
R.N., of Dover. 

At Worthing, aged 75, Caroline, wife of 
Vice-Adm. Lyons. 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 72, William Jecks, 
esq., of Framingham-ball, Norfolk. 

Aug. 2. At Kincardine Castle, Perthshire, 
aged 64, Francis Grove, esq., Capt. R.N. He 
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entered the navy Jan. 28, 1813, as first-class vo- 
lunteer on board the “‘ Dedalus,” 38, Capt. M. 
Maxwell, and on the 2nd of the following July 
was wrecked near Ceylon. From that date 
until his return to England in July, 1815, he 
continued to be employed in the East Indies, 
and in the following year he.served at the 
bombardment of Algiers. After much other 
service in every part of the world he went on 
helf-pay Sept. 2, 1832; and was advanced 
June 28, 1838, to Commander, and to Captain 
on reserved half-pay April 1, 1856. 

On board the s.s. ‘‘ Edinburgh,” on his pas- 
sage home from Canada, on sick leave, aged 
23, John Miller, esq., Lieut. 60th Royal Rifles, 
only son of John Miller, esq., of Leithen and 
Drumlithie. 

At her son’s residence, Margate, aged 89, 
Elizabeth Susannah, relict of the Rev. H. B. 
Owen, D.D., Rector of St. Olave’s, Hart-st., 
London, and Magistrate for the counties of 
Middlesex and Herts. 

Aug.4. Suddenly, at Sandgate, Kent, aged 
82, Major-Gen. Duncan Grant, R.A. 

At his residence, Grove-house, South Hack- 
ney, aged 77, George Offor, esq., J.P. 

In Norfolk-terr. (the residence of her son- 
in-law, Dr. Boyd), aged 83, Anne Isabella 
Augusta, widow of the Rev. Richard Bawden, 
Rector of Warkleigh and Satterleigh, Devon. 

At Kirkton Bank, Carluke, N.B., Dr. Archi- 
bald Gilchrist, R.N. 

At Dinard, near St. Malo, aged 20, Charlotte, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. William John 
Meech, Rector of Hammoon, Dorset. 

At the Convent of the Visitation, in Paris, 
Flavia, dau. of the Rev. Charles Dayman, late 
Vicar of Great Tew, Oxfordshire. 

Aug. 5. At Knowlton-court, Kent, aged 67, 
Harriot, wife of Adm. Hughes D’Aeth. 

At his residence, Rose-hill, Dorking, aged 
85, John Dennis, esq., formerly Receiver-Gene- 
ral of Excise. 

In Berners-st., London, aged 57, Francis 
Sitwell, esq., of Barmoor Castle, and of Yea- 
vering, Northumberland. 

At Calcutta, aged 38,] George Beresford 
L’Estrange, esq., Capt. in the King’s County 
Rifles, third son of the late Lieut.-Col. 
L’Estrange, of Moystown, Ireland. 

Aug. 6. At Bath, aged 76, Vice-Adm. John 
Drake. He was born in December, 1788, en- 
tered the navy in July, 1804, and as a mid- 
shipman was on board the “ Defiance” in Cal- 
der’s action at Trafalgar ; he was also at the 
destruction of three French frigates off Sables 
d’Olonne in 1809, and he commanded a boat 
at the re-capture of the ‘ Elison’’ timber ship, 
by cutting her out from Palais Harbour, Belle- 
isle. As lieutenaht of the “ Northumber- 
land,” he was present at the destruction of 
two frigates off L’Orient, and was much em- 
ployed in boat service against the enemy’s 
coasting trade. He was also at the disem- 
barkation at Corunna, and in Parker’s expedi- 
tion to Ferrol, and was senior lieut. of the 
** Albion”’ at the battle of Navarino, for wiich 
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he was promoted to the rank of commander. 
His commissions bore date as follows :—lieut. 
Aug. 1, 1811; comm. October 22, 1827; capt. 
March 21, 1835; rear-adm. (retired list) Feb- 
ruary 14, 1857 ; and vice-adm. Sept. 12, 1863. 

At his father’s house in Pembridge-crescent, 
Notting-hill, after a long illness, aged 27, 
Matthew James Lawless, esq., the well-known 
artist who has so often delighted the town 
with his sketches in ‘‘ Once a Week,” “‘ London 
Society,” and various other periodicals. Mr. 
Lawless was one of the sons of Barry E. Law- 
less, esq., formerly of Dublin. His first pro- 
duction in “‘ Once a Week” was dated Dec. 17, 
1859, *‘Sentiment from the Shambles;’ his 
last, an illustration to “John of Padua, a 
Legend of Longleat,” Jan. 9, 1864. Among his 
best sketches were those to the poems, “‘ The 
Lay of the Lady and the Hound,” and 
** Florinda ;” to the “Head Master’s Sister,” 
to the “Secret that Can’t be Kept,” “ Pearl 
Wearers and Pearl Winners,” &c. Mr. Law- 
less painted in oil cabinet pictures full of cha- 
racter and marked by extraordinary correct- 
ness of costume. He was distinguished for his 
studies for large pictures, a cavalier of George 
the First’s reign and several military figures 
being most conspicuous. He was connected 
with “‘London Society” for a considerable 
time, and this year his picture of a gentleman 
seated, smoking, will be remembered. En- 
dowed with a classical taste somewhat like 
Mr. Leighton’s (‘‘ Romola” to wit), Mr. Taw- 
less was most conscientious in his work, and 
his women, especially, were typical of the 
purity and beauty of his own life. He died, 
as he was born, a Roman Catholic.—Morning 
Post. 

At Wincanton, Somerset, aged 65, Susanna, 
widow of Capt. George James Bower, H.M.’s 
62nd Regt. of Foot. 

At the Vicarage, Kensington, Catherine, 
dau. of the late Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, 
bart. See Osrrvary. 

At Hornsea, aged 31, Annie, the wife of 
Hugh H. Christian, esq., late Capt. Bengal 
Infantry. 

Aug. 7. 
Folkstone, aged 73, 
Rowland Eustace. 

At his episcopal residence, Perpignan, some- 
what suddenly, Monsignor Gerbet, who has 
been Bishop of Perpignan since 1853. As the 
Abbé Gerbet he was associated with the Abbé 
Lamennais in the revival of religious earnest- 
ness at the fall of Charles X. He was author 
of many publications marked with fervid zeal 
and no small ability. At one time a zealous 
advocate of the entire severance of Church 
and State, he had of late years been a warm 
adherent of Imperialism. 

Jane, younger dau. of the late Rev. Samuel 
Neville Bull, formerly Vicar of Dovercourt- 
cum-Harwi 2. 

Aug. 8. At Anglesea-cres., Gosport, aged 
7z, Anne Palmer, widow of Rear-Adm. Sir 
Eaton Stannard Travers, K.H. 


At his residence, Bouverie-sq., 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir John 
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At Chateau Chaulier, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
aged 31, Capt. John Hearsey, son of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir John Hearsey, K.C.B., of H.M.’s 
Indian Army. 

At Kenningham-hall, Mulbarton, Norfolk, 
aged 54, James Muskett, esq. 

At Astbury-hall, near Bridgnorth, aged 76, 
Richard Hodges Gwyn, esq. 

Aug.9. At the Banqueting-house, Hampton 
Court Palace, aged 80, Gen. Sir James Henry 
Reynett, K.C.B. and K.C.H., Col. of the 48th 
Regt. He was the son of the Rev. James Rey- 
nett, D.D., and was descended from Henri de 
Reynett, who emigrated from Languedoc to 
Ireland in 1688, on the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. He was born in 1786, and in 1837 
married the dau. of Mr. James Campbell. His 
military services commenced in 1800, when he 
served with the 52nd Regt. on the expedition 
against Ferrol, and was. present at the action 
before that place. On the army entering 
Spain in 1808 he was appointed to the quarter- 
master-general’s staff, and was present and 
took part in many of the actions and affairs 
of the Peninsula, including the battle of Co- 
runna, the passage of the Douro, capture of 
Oporto, and battles of Talavera, Busaco, and 
Fuentes d’Onor. He had received the war 
medal with four clasps. In 1860 he became 
general in the army, having ten years pre- 
viously been appointed colonel of the 48th 
Foot, which command he held at his death. 
He was created a knight in 1862, Among 
other posts held by Sir James he was Groom 
of the Bedchamber and aide-de-camp to Wil- 
liam IV., and deputy-ranger of Richmond- 
park. He was also Lieutenant-Governor of 
Jersey from 1847 to 1852. 

At his residence, at Tooting, Surrey, aged 
86, Capt. George Randall. He served in the 
Peninsular War and at Waterloo in the Ist 
Life Guards. 

At his residence, Bath, aged 74, Commander 
Samuel Hill, R.N. 

At his residence, Walton-st., Oxford, aged 
78, Mr. William Kirtland, for a long period 
under-keeper of the Ashmolean Museum. 

Aug. 10, At Lordswood, near Southampton, 
the residence of his brother, Frederick Deacon, 
esq., formerly Capt. in H.M.’s 19th Regt. 

At Alice Holt, near Farnham, aged 75, Chas. 
Wentworth Dilke, esq. He was born Dec. 8, 
1789, and began his career in the Navy Pay 
Office. In early life, he was an extensive con- 
tributor to the leading reviews and magazines. 
On the consolidation of public offices, which 
occurred some years since, Mr. Dilke withdrew 
from official dutiesf#and bought the ‘“ Athe- 
neum,’’ which had been unsuccessful under its 
originator, Mr. J. S. Buckingham, and after- 
wards under John Stirling, and laid himself 
out deliberately to build it up into a powerful 
and profitable literary paper, by reducing its 
price and increasing its matter. He continued 
to act as its editor until 1846, In that year, he 
became manager of the “Daily News,” and 
tried a similar experimint to that on which he 
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had ventured in the ‘‘ Atheneum,” but not 
with equal success. He has since been an oc- 
casional contributor of literary communications 
to the “Atheneum.” The son of Mr. Dilke, 
Sir Chas. Wentworth Dilke, bart., (of creation 
1861,) was one of the earliest promoters of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, and was appointed by 
Her Majesty one of the five Royal Commis- 
sioners of the second Exhibition of 1862. 

At the house of her nephew (Horatio Girdle- 
stone, esq., M.D., Wangford, Suffolk), aged 82, 
Susanna, eldest dau. of the late Thos. Bolton, 
esq., Burnham, Norfolk, and niece of Adm. 
Viscount Nelson. 

Aged 49, Lieut.-Col. Edward Hickey, second 
son of the late Capt. Hickey, R.M. of Park- 
wern, Glamorganshire. Col. Hickey who was 
a well-known sporting man, belonged to a 
very old Welsh family, on entering the army 
joined the 90th Light Infantry ; from that regi- 
ment he exchanged into the 75th, and com- 
pleted his military career in the 69th. He 
retired from the service in Nov. 1856. 

At Stephen’s-green, Dublin, the residence of 
his father, aged 43, Thomas Ball, esq., of Mon- 
dellihy-house, Adare, co. Limerick, second son 
of the Right Hon. Mr. Justice Ball. 

Aug. 11. At the Bourne, near Maidenhead, 
aged 68, Sarah Ann, Lady Sydney, wife of Sir 
William Robert Sydney. 

At Hungerton Vicarage, near Leicester, 
Sophia, wife of the Rev. G. Kaight, Vicar of 
that place, and Rural Dean. 

Aug. 12. In Charles-st., Berkeley-sq., the 
Hon. Mrs. Ferguson, of Pitfour. She was the 
eldest dau. of Clotworthy, first Lord Langford, 
by Frances, only dau. and heir of the Hon. 
Clotworthy Rowley, brother of Hercules, last 
Viscount Langford, and sister of Col. the Hon. 
R. T. Rowley, M.P.; and was the second wife 
of Adm. Ferguson, to whom she was married 
April , 1825. 

At Keswick, aged 53, Miss Katherine Southey, 
the third and only unmarried dau. of the poet. 
She had been for some time confined to her 
room, and diéd of congestion of the brain, at 
Lairthwaite-cottage, Keswick, where ber aunt, 
Mrs. Lovell, expired a few years since. By the 
death of Miss Southey a civil pension of £100 
per annum reverts to the Crown. She was 
buried in Crossthwaite churchyard, under the 
shade of Skiddaw, where already repose her 
father and mother, her brother Herbert (the 
eldest born), and her sisters Emma and Isabel. 

At his residence, Ampthill-sq., Hampstead- 
road, aged 42, Mr. F. Robson, a well-known 
comedian. He was born at Margate in the year 
1821, and was apprenticed at an early age to 
a copper-plate. engraver in the metropolis. 
Not relishing this occupation, he was tempted 
to essay the stage, and while yet a very young 
man made his début at a private theatre in 
Catherine-st., in the part of “Simm Mealbag”’ 
in the drama of ‘‘Grace Huntley.” Had Mr. 
Robson been wanting in perseverance the re- 
sult of his first essay would have deterred him 
from any further prosecution of his new de- 
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signs, as several professional critics strongly 
advised him to abandon all idea of adopting 
theatrical pursuits ; but, fortunately for his 
future prospects, a conviction of latent power 
more than counterbalanced the depressing in- 
fluence of their advice; and after two short 
provincial engagements at Whitstable and Ux- 
bridge he again appeared on the London boards, 
playing at the Grecian Saloon from 1844 to 
1849. By this time he had so far acquired a 
reputation as an original delineator of cha- 
racter that his services were eagerly sought by 
several provincial managers, one of whom se- 
cured him for the Queen’s Theatre, Dublin. 
At the termination of this engagement in 1853, 
Mr. Robson returned to London, having ac- 
cepted an offer from Mr. Farren, the lessee of 
the Olympic Theatre. His success was now 
placed beyond doubt, and so high an appre- 
ciation did metropolitan audiences evince of 
his peculiar talents that the pieces played at 
the little theatre in Wych-street were mainly 
selected with the view of affording a vehicle 
for their exhibition.—Men of the Time. 

Aug. 13. At Cheshunt, aged 87, Lady Tarleton. 

At Bray, co. Wicklow, aged 51, Edward Ste- 
phen May, esq., late Capt. in the Inniskilling 
Dragoons. 

At Leamington, aged 66, Mary Anne, relict 
of the Rev. E. B. Vardon, and wife of the Rev. 
J. R. Cotter, of Donoughmore, Ireland. 

At Alverton, Torquay, Frances, wife of the 
Rev. W. W. Harvey, Prebendary of Exeter. 

In Conduit-st., London, aged 60, Thomas 
Keay Hassall, esq., of Montpelier-cres., New 
Brighton, and of Liverpool. 

Aug. 14. At Ham-house, Petersham, Surrey, 
aged 70, Lady Frances Emily Tollemache, 
sister to the Earl of Dysart. 

At Mortimer-house, Halkin-st., aged 62, 
Capt. the Hon. A. J. Douglas, R.N. He was 
the youngest son of the fourteenth Earl of 
Morton, by his marriage with Lady Frances 
Harewood, eldest dau. of the first Earl of 
Harewood, and cousin of the Marquis of Aber- 
corn, and Lord Claud Hamilton, M.P. He 
was born Jan. 12, 1802, and obtained his com- 
mission as lieutenant in February, 1825, and 
as commander on Nov. 20, 1829, since which 
he had not been afloat; and he was gazetted 
as a captain on the retired list on April 1, 1856. 

Aug. 15. At herresidence, Connaught-place 
West, Hyde-park, aged 44, Emily Frances, 
youngest dau. of the late Sir Compton Dom- 
vile, bart., of Santry-house, co. Dublin. 

At the Bury, Chesham, Bucks., aged 56, 
William Lowndes, esq. 

Aug. 16. At the Cloisters, Bath, aged 77, 
Lieut.-Gen. Charles Denis Dun, H.M.’s Madras 
Army. 

At Blackheath-terr., Kent, aged 87, Juliana, 
widow of the Rev. Isaac Richard Arding, for- 
merly Rector of Baldon Marsh, Oxon. 

Aug. 17. At Richmond-hill, Surrey, aged 90, 
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Amelia, last surviving dau. of the late, and 
aunt of the present, Sir Lionel Darell, bart. 

At her residence, Addison-lodge, Addison- 
road, Kensington, aged 75, Harriett, relict of 
Col. Henry Mellish, formerly of Hodsack 
Priory, Nottinghamshire, and second dau. of 
Maria Arabella, relict, first, of Sir Duke Giffard, 
bart., and afterwards of John Henry, Marquis 
of Lansdowne. 

At the residence of his brother, Dunstable- 
house, Richmond, aged 53, Robert Dundas 
Thomson, M.D., F.R.S., President of the 
British Meteorological Society, and Medical 
Officer of Health for the parish of St. Mary- 
lebone. See OsrrvaRyY. 

At the Precincts, Canterbury, aged 63, Jas. 
Jennings, esq., of the Elms, Old Windsor, 
Berks. 

Aug. 18. At Upper Norwood, aged 64, Colin 
Lindsay, esq., late of the Bengal C.S., and 
younger son of the late Hon. Robert Lindsay, 
of Balcarres. 

Aug. 19. At Berrington, Leominster, aged 
48, the Right Hon. Lord George Dennett Rod- 
ney, sixth Lord Rodney. His lordship, who 
was the son of the Hon. Capt. Robert Rodney, 
R.N., by the youngest dau. of Thos. Dennett, 
eeq., of Lock Ashurst, Sussex, was born in 
1820. He served for some time in the Scots 
Fusilier Guards, and succeeded to the title in 
1846, on the death of his uncle. Of late years, 
owing to ill health, he seldom appeared in 
public, choosing rather to minister to the 
wants of those in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of his family residence than enter into 
political life. His last appearance in public, 
we believe, was on the occasion of the annual 
gathering of the Leominster Agricultural As- 
sociation, of which society he was a warm sup- 
porter. His Lordship married in 1850 the second 
dau. of John Singleton, esq., and leaves three 
children, two boys and a girl; the eldest son, 
who succeeds to the title and estates, is now in 
his seventh year. Lord Rodney was great 
grandson of the gallant Admiral Sir George 
Bridges Rodney, who after the capture of St. 
Eustatia in 1781, with an immense booty, was 
appointed Vice-Admiral of Great Britain, and 
on the 12th of May, 1782, was advanced to the 
peerage in reward for his defeat of the French 
fleet under Count de Grasse in the West Indies. 

From the effects of a fajl from his horse, 
aged 31, Charles 8S. Geach, esq., of Dorset-sq., 
eldest son of the late Charles Geach, esgq., 
M.P. for Coventry. 

In the Close, Salisbury, aged 70, Charlotte, 
dau. of the late Samuel Emly, esq., of Salisbury, 
and widow of the Rev. High Price, Rector of 
Newtontony, Wilts. 

Aug. 20. Aged 75, Eliza Ella, widow of Gerard 
de Visme, esq., of St.Andrew’s-pl., Regent’s-pk. 

Aged 23, Arthur Washington, B.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge, second son of Adam Wash- 
ington, esq., of Darley-dale, Derbyshire. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 


in tion 
REGISTRARS in 





DISTRICTS. 1861. “Y Aug. - 4 
1864. | 1864. | 1864. 











° 


Mean Temperature . ; 63°6 65-0 61-2 





London. . .. .- 78029 |2803989 1607 | 1595 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463388 269 | 242 225 | 205 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618210 339 | 330 | 276 | 297 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 234 ' 216 | 179] 178 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571158 378 | 403 | 367] 383 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 | 404) 386] 388 























Deuths Registered Births Registered. 
- 3 : - 





Week ending 
Saturday, 


July 23 188 30 | 1399 976 1870 
30. 220 | 183 | 31 | 1607 | 1011 | 940 | 1951 

6. 196 | 190 | 46 | 1595 974 | 932 | 1906 

13. 162 | 176 | 43 | 1433 | 1014 | 948 | 1962 

20 . 218} 185 | 47 | 1451 | 1048 | 903 | 1951 



































QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 
Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, Aug. 16, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 
Qrs. a. d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. 8. d. 
Wheat ... 1,807... 44 11] Oats ... —... O Oj} Beans... 219... 40 9 
Barley .. — ... 0 O| Rye ... 100... 29 0| Peas... 182... 35 8 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF LAST SIX WEEKS. 











PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Ava. 18. 
Hay, 3/. Os. to 51. 5s. — Straw, 11. 7s. to 11. 10s. — Clover, 4/. Os. to 62. Os. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


. 4d. to 5s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Ava. 18. 
. 6d. to 5s. -. | Beasts... ieeitee oye 

. Ad. to 5s. 

. Od. to 4s. 

. Od. to 6s. 


COAL-MARKET, Avge. 19. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 18s. 3d. to 19s. 0d. Other sorts, 16s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From July 24 to August eee are 9 inclusive. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
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